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PREFACE. 



In bringing this work before the public, the authors 
feel that some explanation is necessary of the reasons 
which induced them to choose a subject which, in part 
at least, has been so often treated before. 

Works on female education have been multiplied 
of late years, and many also have been written on' the 
position and duties of women ; but none, as far as they 
know, have attempted to show how the task of self- 
improvement is to be accomplished. Even " Woman's 
Rights and Duties," which, for the wide views, the 
powerful reasoning, and knowledge of the world it 
displays, stands so unequalled among this class of 
writings, fails us here. This object did not come 
within its scope ; and it is this practical direction 
that the authors of the present work desire to supply. 
A sense of this want has been more than once express- 
ed by young people in their hearing, and was strongly 
felt by themselves in other days.^ They remembered 
the time when they themselves stood as young girls 
on the threshold of life ; — their childhood, with its 
so-called education, behind them, — the untried future 
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before. They remembered the painful sense of incon- 
sistency between life as it appeared in reality, and the 
religious theory of life, — the consciousness of their 
own confusion of ideas, — the want of some compre- 
hensive principle by which to regulate thought and 
action, of some real aim for exertion, — and the vain 
seeking for some guiding thread to lead them out of 
this perplexing labyrinth into light and a straight path. 
At the cost of many years of struggle and trial, of 
failure and consequent suffering, they bought at last 
the experience they would so gladly have derived from 
other sources, and their aim is now to save such as 
may stand in the same position from this struggle 
which consumes the best years of youth, and absorbs, 
in seeking the path of duty, the energies which should 
be employed in following it. They have striven to 
place before the young that view of life which unites 
the present with the future, and harmonizes all its 
various phases into one continuous whole ; — to point 
out those principles by which conscience may be en- 
lightened, reason cultivated, the will brought into ac- 
cordance with God's will, and the whole mind develr 
oped to that degree of perfection of which it is capable. 
In doing so, they have not aimed at originality or nov- 
elty, and they have gladly availed themselves of all the 
aid afforded by previous writers. The very choice of 
their subject precluded all ambition but that of being 
useful. -^^They could bring forward no new truths to 
claim the homage of mankind, and they are aware 
that even the slight exposition they have attempted 
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of those first principles of mental and moral philoso- 
phy, on which, it appears to them, all rational educa- 
tion must be based, will expose them to the accusation 
of shallowness on the one side, and pedantic afTecta- 
tion on the other. Nor could they clothe the dryness 
of didactic prose with the eloquence of 

" Thoughts that breathe, and words that bom," 

which carries the name of the poet, the orator, or the 
historian down to posterity. Their highest hope has 
been to do good in their own generation ; to add their 
mite to the great treasury. of human knowledge and 
improvement. This hope has beguiled many hours of 
toil, — it has cheered them on to the completion of 
their task, through many days of sickness and sorrow, 
— and it now gives them courage, notwithstanding 
their painful sense of imperfection, to lay the result of 
their labors before the public, with an earnest prayer 
that the good it may effect be in some degree com- 
mensurate with their aim and endeavors. 

London, January, 1850. 
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PART I. 

GENERAL VIEW OF WOMAn's POSITION AND INFLUENCE. 

Throughout the many changes that woman's social position 
has undergone in past and present times, its importance has 
never been wholly overlooked. The condition of woman may 
vary from slavery and degradation, to refinement and freedom, 
according to the age or country we consider ; but the Asiatic 
who dreads her emancipation, the savage who enforces her 
labor, or the enlightened European who seeks in her a compan- 
ion and friend, all alike, with hope or with fear, tacitly or avow- 
edly, acknowledge the vital consequence of the position she 
occupies. 

An able writer of our own day has spent much research in 
tracing through the various phases of human society the influ- 
ence of different institutions and forms of civilization upon wom- 
an's position, as an introduction to considering that position in 
the present day. To her brilliant sketch we refer our readers 
as establishing more clearly than any reasoning could prove it, 
the constant and inevitable reaction upon society of the differ- 
ent modes of estimating woman's condition and influence.* 
When we have traced this reaction upon the stern patriotism 

* Woman's Rights and Duties, Vol I., first four chapters. 
1 
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of Sparta or Rome, on the polished and licentious freedom of 
Athens, on the voluptuous barbarism of the East, and on sav- 
age life wherever it exists ; when we have followed it through 
the changes effected by the spread of Christianity and the suc- 
cessive developments of modem civilization ; through the rude 
chivalry of feudal times, the corruption of subsequent periods, 
and the dawn of an age of better knowledge, we shall more 
fully understand how necessary it is, in all schemes of moral 
and social reform, to consider first what position women hold 
in the social system, and the nature of the power they exercise. 

In our own day, if we consider woman's external position 
only, it is still one of entire subjection. To judge from the 
rights conceded to her by law in our own country, she seems 
scarcely to have been considered worlhy to attract the attention 
of the legislator. In estimating public opinions, her opinions 
are passed over in silence ; in questions that most nearly con- 
cern herself, her claims are unheard in the national councils ; 
whenever her interests clash with those of men, they must at 
once give way : in every thing she is subordinate and power- 
less. But if we look more closely, we find her armed with a 
power which man can neither cast off nor abridge, for it springs 
from her natural position towards him, which cannot be altered 
whatever be the outward forms of society. 

The source of this indestructible influence lies deep in the 
passions and affections of men, and its empire not only moulds 
the child from the cradle, but sways the man throughout the 
period when his mind is most active and his feelings most ar- 
dent. For good or for evil, the power thus exerted must be im- 
mense, corrupting and enervating, or refining and ennobling 
men ; training in a new generation the worthless and selfish 
qualities, or breathing into them the spirit of a more earnest 
usefulness, and a higher patriotism. 

By this influence given to women, the Creator provided 
against their sinking into the mere passive instruments of man's 
will. They must, indeed, depend on his power, but whatever 
he forces them to become, the effect will inevitably, through 
the influence he cannot prevent, react upon himself, to punish 
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him for his selfishness, or reward him for his justice or gener- 
osity. They cannot emancipate themselves from social evils, 
but neither can man achieve permanent advance without their 
free and willing aid. Whatever he would render sacred and 
durable, he must first place under the safeguard of the house- 
hold gods ; on their altars must bum the flame of whatever 
great and generous, earnest and purifying sentiment, he desires 
to see kindling human hearts with more than an evanescent 
glow. And of those altars women are the Heaven-appointed 
guardians. 

Such is the law of nature ; but the power thus given may be 
beneficial or injurious, according to individual or national char- 
acter. The influence of women over the young varies from 
that of mere natural affection to the highest moral force, in pro- 
portion to the mother's enlightenment and sense of responsibil- 
ity ; while their power over manhood will be exercised through 
the passions only, or through the affections, according to indi- 
vidual disposition, or the moral tone of the period ; the former 
having the preponderance when that tone is low, and the latter 
when a higher standard and greater purity prevail. 

Unfortunately, as passions are more impetuous and more vio- 
lent than affections, so likewise the influence exercised through 
them is more irresistible. History, accordingly, shows us too 
often the most depraved periods as those in which female influ- 
ence has been most prominent and active. But this fact, so 
often commented on by the satirist, only proves the general 
truth, that influence exercised without the restraint of moral 
principle is dangerous in proportion to its power ; and it should 
likewise be remembered, before we assent to the blame or con- 
tempt cast on this account upon female influence, ^rs/, that it 
is easier to estimate the pernicious effects of intrigue in those 
public scenes and characters which history delineates, than 
the silent force of domestic influence, which is never obtruded 
on public notice ; and, secondly^ that the corrupt sway of wom- 
en is to be considered no less as the effect than as the cause 
of national corruption. Whenever men sink into mere lovers 
of pleasure, and creatures of intrigue, they necessarily become 
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the tools of those who can flatter their vanity and play upon 
their passions, and especially, therefore, of the least worthy 
among women, in whose hands the possession of natural influ- 
ence is most easily perverted to eflTect their subjugation. 

In a corrupt state of society, where the exercise of this kind 
of power is an object of ambition instead of scorn, many 
minds, otherwise capable of better things, fall into the snare, 
which, in the absence of all higher aims, tempts their pride and 
love of power. Hence this unworthy empire spreads with the 
spread of corruption, till the reign of female influence becomes 
fatally associated with moral degradation and national decay. 
On the other hand, influence which is kept subject to the re- 
straints of virtue, and whose high purposes must often thwart 
the passions and low objects of mankind, is necessarily exer- 
cised and acknowledged within a more limited circle ; whence 
it follows, that woman's purer sway is apparently more feeble, 
and passes unnoticed on the wide field of history, save by close 
observers of social progress and national character. 

The political condition of society exercises also an important 
influence in this respect. The freer, the more pure, are the in- 
stitutions of any country, the less scope there is for the control 
or interference of women in state affairs ; and, at the same 
time, the fairer is the field for the exercise of that moral influ- 
ence which is the best safeguard of national happiness. Plot 
and intrigue, the natural instruments of advancement when 
the public destinies of men hang upon the prevailing passion 
of a despot, or the smile of a king's mistress, sink more and 
more into contempt and neglect when action and opinion are 
free, and men look to the esteem of their country, not to royal 
favor, as a reward for their toil and their ambition. At the 
same time, the more free the current of political life, the wider 
the sway allowed to opinion and knowledge, the more neces- 
sary becomes the healthy and enlightened exercise of that 
moral influence, from whose sway public morality and opinion 
cannot escape, and which, through the medium of early educa- 
tion, moulding individual character in all classes of society, 
stamps itself on the character of the nation. 
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One great eyfl which hats lesalted fram coass5enzx^ tecaale 
influence too much under ifis more corrripc fixm is;, tfrtir kub- 
bers of amiable, letinng women shriek finocn the thoosh: oc* ex- 
ercising any, and look up(» the attempt to do so as orersaep- 
ping the roodestr of their postioo Their circle of drstaes b 
thus circumscribed and lovered, and the feeling of respocEibil- 
ity for the possession and use of a natural gifk is noc caQed 
forth at alL If the thought of its possessioo fiiss across the 
fancy of the young girl, it is as a dream of resisdess power to 
be exercised over those who claim the title of masiersL It is a 
fond vision, mingled with all that stirs her friroloas ambitioii, 
or makes her vain heart throb with Tet untried emotion : bat it 
comes with no stem thought of duties to be performed, of re- 
sponsibilities entailed, of wide relations of social and domestie 
usefulness to be studied and appreciated, in order to exercise it 
rightly ; with none, in short, of those thoughts which belong to 
the sober and elevating view of female influence. This b one 
of the dark shadows still cast over us by the errors of past 
times ; the result of the false deification of our sex in a semi- 
barbarous age, and of the frightful corruption which waited 
upon the long agonies of the feudal system ; a shadow, which 
a better tone of education, and a higher view of woman^s posi- 
tion, can alone dispel. 

It is not, then, with any intention of feeding the vanity or 
frivolous ambition of our young readers, that we have dwelt 
here on the power of female influence, and recalled facts so 
universally known, but because, having seen what that influ- 
ence is by the law of Nature, and what it may become, either 
for good or for evil, we are better enabled to search for evi- 
dence of its character in our own day. That will furnish us 
with the truest measure of what modem education has done 
towards fitting women for the position they hold ; since, if their 
influence be either weak or corrapt, there must be some 
lurking evil under the polished surface, which should be care- 
fully sought out and eradicated. 

When we compare the present with some former periods, 
whether illustrated by history or private records, we must be 
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aware of a certain amount of decided improvement in the tone 
of opinion and the state of society, and especially in those 
things which most nearly affect the happiness of women. 
Even in the gay circles of fashionable life, which afford no 
criterion of a nation's morality, because subject to peculiar 
causes of corruption, nothing like a general tone of license pre- 
vails. The loosest code of morals admitted there would have 
seemed decorum at some by-gone time ; while among other 
classes removed from the contagion of luxurious idleness, at- 
tachment to domestic life, and the strength of family ties, offer 
the fairest prospect to the social observer. Knowledge has 
spread, ancient prejudices have fallen and are falling before it ; 
female education has been unfettered, while a long peace has 
left undisturbed the work of refinement and progress. Every 
thing, therefore, seems most favorable to the highest and purest 
exercise of female influence. Let us now examine into facts, 
and see how far such high expectations are actually realized. 

First, however, we would premise, that, in examining the in- 
fluence of women in our own day, we do not intend to touch 
upon that of the avowedly dissipated or unprincipled. Besides 
that, in that form it cannot be said to be a characteristic of our 
times ; the vices of the world are sufficiently known, and are 
defended, at least, by none. Our object is to indicate the er- 
rors, the involuntary short-comings, of those whose good inten- 
tions might have produced useful results, had not education and 
society conspired to render their moral tone weak, and their 
minds insipid. 

To look, then, first, at our social pleasures, which are sup- 
posed to be mostly governed in all civilized and refined com- 
munities by the influence of women. The general improve- 
ment in the moral tone of society alluded to above, at once 
secures commendation, but having allowed for that, we must 
now ask, whence the mercantile spirit of our social intercourse ? 
— whence the absence of a genial spirit of kindliness in the 
midst of our pleasures ?'^^— whence the tolerance for every de- 
fect of heart and mind. in the wealthy or highly-stationed, and 
the uncharitableness which, through wanton gossip and foul- 
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mouthed scandal, so often stabs the feelings of others, or ruins 
the peace of families ? — whence the violence of party abuse, 
as loud in the drawing-room as in public assemblies, if the gen- 
tle and refining influence of women be exerted with that power 
which rightfully belongs to it ? 

Again, if we carry our examination into more serious social 
relations, such as those between master and servant, rich and 
poor, in which that influence must necessarily be great, we find 
pride and bitterness, servility and mistrust, mostly arising from 
deplorable ignorance of the true nature of those relative posi- 
tions. If we view the religious aspect of the country, earnest 
and warm though the zeal of women undoubtedly is in the 
cause of religion, we are equally distressed to see so little that 
denotes a beneficial influence. We find women foremost in 
the strife of party fanaticism. We see them lending their aid 
to every superstition that degrades the simplicity of Christ's re- 
ligion and lowers its influence, allying the profession of piety 
with habitual frivolity, and thereby rendering religion itself less 
respectable in the eyes of the many, who judge of a principle 
by its professors. 

Such are the various manifestations of female influence upon 
society independently of home relations ; but these afford the 
most important field for its exercise, that in which it is naturally 
strongest and most free to act. But even in that private sanc- 
tuary of home, woman's boasted empire, and the scene of her 
most constant action, how much is there to damp our expecta- 
tions ! Setting aside positive domestic misery, and whatever 
evil in married life results from the vices or the tyranny of 
men, how much is there still of suffering arising from causes 
which are, or should be, under woman's control ! How much 
do we see of discomfort and jarring owing to want of tact or 
forbearance ! How often is that full communion of thought, 
and feelings, and interests, which is the firmest bond of conjugal 
affection, rendered impossible by frivolous tastes and narrow 
sympathies ! How seldom do we find that true value for affec- 
tion which makes forbearance with foibles or waywardness so 
easy, and lets the storms of the world howl as they list, while 
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they leave this first great treasure of life unimpaired ! What 
devotion to trifles do we see, — what unmethodical waste of 
time and money, — what deficiency in that lofty tone of senti- 
ment and character which commands respect, and adds dignity 
to the most complying gentleness ! So far as these are want- 
ing, the influence of women as wives has fallen short of its 
lawful power ; and lastly, if we consider how they exercise it 
as mothers, in that great task of education where it is most irre- 
sistibly felt, most direct and exclusive, most intimately associ- 
ated with their strongest feelings, and most earnest sense of 
duty, what do we find to compensate for the regret and disap- 
pointment we experience in other quarters ? 

The education of daughters need not be considered here, 
since they may naturally be expected to follow in their mother's 
footsteps ; but how does the education of sons evince the power 
of moral influence, and betoken a period of refinement and 
progress ? Are they, in this age of religious profession, trained 
to a higher sense of duty, to more earnest views of life ? Are 
they less selfish, less frivolous, less worldly ? In this age of 
boasted enlightenment are they led to love knowledge for some- 
thing more than its market value, to feel that expansion of soul 
that earnest natures feel when some new aspect of truth is re- 
vealed to them ? Or, in this age of liberalism, are they taught 
what man really owes to his country, and what that spirit con- 
sists of, which distinguishes the patriot from the demagogue ? 
Yet these things belong to the moral training of the young, they 
should not be knovm merely, but felt ; and if not early instilled 
into the mind, and nurtured by that strong, and ceaseless, and 
holy influence, beneath which the feelings and associations are 
formed, can we hope that the hard school of the world will 
teach them ? The greater the development of intellect in any 
age, the greater the need of moral power in education to give 
it a right direction. Woe at such a time to the country that 
trusts to the cold teaching of professors, or the speculations of 
philosophy, to inspire that generous virtue, that moral purity of 
wisdom, which should be breathed into the young spirit from a 
mother's lips ! 
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In every sphere, then, of woman's exertions, whether in pri- 
vate or social relations, we find that the result of her influence 
is below what we were naturally led to expect in a period such 
as ours. It has not perhaps fallen off, it is not lower in its 
character than in former times, but it has not taken a higher 
stand, it has not kept pace with the advance of the age, it has 
not acquired the power necessary to sway the lives of men in 
the midst of all that is stirring and earnest in the present devel- 
opment of knowledge and activity; and the causes of this defi- 
ciency deserve to be carefully sought. This inquiry might be 
carried on in two ways ; the one by examining woman's social 
position, and ascertaining what is wrong in that, what injustice 
she suffers from, what evils she is made to bear which do not 
belong to, her natural condition, and how far these have con- 
tributed to cripple her powers, and retard her improvement. 
The other is by considering her as she is in herself; her pre- 
vailing qualities, good or evil, her education and aims in life, 
all the means, in short, in her own power to work out the great 
purposes of her existence, whether aided or trammelled by her 
social condition. Each of these methods of inquiry must 
equally lead to a partial result, since the social position and the 
moral and mental condition so act, and react upon each other, 
that it is difficult to separate their effects ; but there are many 
reasons for preferring the latter mode in this place. 

First. The social condition of women depends on numerous 
causes over which we can have no direct control. Men must 
be the legislators of the world ; the post of authority is theirs, 
not by assumption, or in consequence of this or that combina- 
tion of circumstances or system of government, but in virtue of 
the law which has assigned to them greater strength, greater 
courage, greater vigor of mental as well as bodily constitution. 
To this law the weaker must necessarily submit ; and though 
the consideration of the points in which this natural authority 
has been abused, and of the proper bounds which reason and 
justice assign to it, is most important to all who would thorough- 
ly appreciate woman!s position as it is, and Hs it should be ; yet 
these are not sufficiently practical points for our purpose ia 
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these pages. We cannot ourselves individually apply the 
remedy to faults we might discover there ; women must be 
content to influence the social position of their sex, through the 
tone of moral education they give to their sons, remembering, 
that, if the depressed condition of women in any age or country 
reflects dishonor upon the men of that country, the shame must 
be shared by the mothers whose sons have grown up under 
their influence, blind to the sufferings of the weak, insensible to 
the claims of justice, and unacquainted with the warm impulses 
of generous sentiment when they thwart their own selfish in- 
terests or prejudices. Allowing, then, for all that women in 
general suffer from the want of self-control, the habits of self- 
indulgence and caprice, and the arbitrary tempers of men, we 
cannot forget how much those faults are owing to the neglect 
and short-sightedness of mothers, and to the servility of women 
in other relations of life, which tolerates and even encourages 
defects which they secretly blame or despise. 

Secondly. It is both a more practical and a more healthy 
view which regards those abuses of a system, the remedy of 
which is in our own hands. This leaves no loophole for the 
indolence which loves to settle in discontented railing at others, 
instead of aiming at self-improvement, and although it oflTers no 
complete remedy, it leads securely to some improvement, the 
influence of which over things apparently beyond its reach can 
be appreciated only when fairly tried. Let women earnestly 
consider in what they themselves have failed, and do the utmost 
that lies in their own power to rise to the height of the position 
designed for them by Providence, and we cannot doubt, that 
whatever prejudice, or injustice, or ignorance, has done to de- 
press them below that condition, will gradually fall away and 
disappear. But till the weak are true to themselves, it is vain, 
in this world of mixed and selfish motives, to expect succor 
from the powerful and the free. 

Looking, then, to this side of the question alone, to seek out 
the causes that may have weakened woman's influence, we find 
two facts which, in our opinion, seem sufficiently to account for 
the eviU These are a defective education, and an inactive 
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existence, which, except when immersed in nursery cares, is 
vacant and aimless ; the one frittering away the powers of the 
mind in early youth, the other riveting the habit of frivolity or 
insipid indolence in later years. 

It seems needless to say that a general statement of this kind 
leaves numerous exceptions. Some minds have the benefit ot 
superior early tmining ; others are of too vigorous a stamp to 
be restrained by the fetters of a bad education ; while others, 
again, are placed in circumstances which necessarily draw forth 
the latent powers, and develop character whether for good or 
evil. Many thus come out of the herd to benefit or disgrace 
their fellow-creatures ; but it is of the herd that we must speak 
when considering so wide a question. The mean results of a 
system in its effects on the mass of average minds, are what 
mark its value and its tendency. In many cases, also, the 
practical and often severe moral discipline of woman's home- 
life opposes a wholesome influence to the evil arising from 
other causes; while tRe mental capacity is, perhaps, entirely 
neglected, and moral power never consciously trained, yet 
women cannot from early childhood come in contact with men 
without learning submission, forbearance, and the control of 
selfish wishes and plans ; and their secluded life and consequent 
exemption from many temptations, and from the very knowl- 
edge of vice in most of its forms, is a further protection 
against some of the worst evils of a frivolous and worldly edu- 
cation. 

In calling the education of women defective, we do not mean 
to refer to deficiencies in any particular branches of knowledge, 
but to its whole scope and purpose. These require to be cor- 
rected and enlarged before knowledge itself could produce its 
proper eflTects ; and the greater the pretension of the system 
now in vogue, the more reprobation does it deserve for leaving 
its disciples so unprepared for the real duties of life. Former- 
ly, prejudices existed against female education, which now are 
overthrown ; there were trammels in the way of a woman's 
acquisition of learning, which made it almost impossible for 
any but those naturally endowed with thirst for knowledge, and 
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power of acquiring it, to acquaint themselves with subjects 
which now are supposed to form a part of every school-room 
course. But this difference only marks the heavier blame due 
to those who have the opportunities and do not use them. 
When knowledge was rare, and only to be attained by a strug- 
gle, and cherished as a secret treasure, ordinary minds incapa- 
ble of the effort were at least humble in their ignorance ; but 
when the semblance of k-nowledge spreads, there is a self-suffi- 
cient jacfance in those who have skimmed its surface, which 
shows that the mind has not been disciplined or matured, though 
the memory is better stored. 

The same arguments for the spread of enlightened female 
influence would have held good at any period, but women are 
more to blame who lose sight of these considerations now. 
When the blessings of education are within their own reach, 
under what plea can they shelter themselves if still incapable 
of educating their children ? When knowledge is freely open 
to them, and they may, if they choose, share all the interests it 
opens, and enter into the great social questions so earnestly dis- 
cussed in our day, what excuse have they to give for remaining 
indifferent to the progress of knowledge, and ignorant of the 
social relations amidst which they live ? What was blameless 
in a former generation is culpable in them, and inasmuch as 
the modern system of education tends to hide real incapacity, 
and to blind us to its blamable results, in so far as it makes a 
false show and pretends to keep pace with the necessities of 
the times, while, in truth, doing little more than widen the 
sphere of frivolity, in so far we think all the boasted improve- 
ments of female education only leave the young women of the 
present day exposed to reproaches, which could not justly be 
made to those of a less cultivated generation. In some re- 
spects, also, as we have noticed before, the influence of women 
is more needed in this age of intellectual excitement, but the 
influence of ignorance will not suffice in such an age. Too 
wide a gulf separates the interests, — the whole world of 
thought, — of those united by the closest ties, if, while the one 
is urged forward in the ceaseless race, the other is content to 
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remain stationary and indifferent. It is always, indeed, as a 
moral power that the influence of women is needed ; but its 
character must be different now from that which sufficed to 
soften and refine the rude mind of a warlike age, or shed purity 
and tenderness over home relations in periods when society was 
sunk in corruption. The moral power now, to accomplish its 
purpose, must be strengthened by mental vigor, — and it is in 
this that modern education so signally fails, and it is for this 
that we call it no less defective in its purpose, than superficial 
in its results. 

With regard to the inactivity of woman's life, the remedy to 
that is also best to be found in increased mental exertion. The 
external life of women must necessarily be limited within a 
narrow circle. School-room discipline often needlessly repress- 
ing childish pleasures, — a short period of gay but not free en- 
joyment ; finally, the lottery of marriage, with its joys and its 
cares, — or single life, with its quiet neglect ; such is the round 
of their existence. But that a ball or a wedding should remain 
its highest excitement, that nursery cares, needlework, and visit- 
ing among rich or poor, should be its highest objects of interest, 
— this is the fault of education. No social changes could give 
to women the high excitement of active life, or the stirring 
aims of public ambition ; if, then, they would rise to a less con- 
tracted sphere of existence, it must be by the expansion of their 
own minds and the better cultivation of their own powers. 
When they learn to extend their sympathies beyond the draw- 
ing-room or the nursery, to all that affects the well-being of 
their fellow-creatures, — when the treasures of knowledge are 
opened to them with all the wonders of the past and the hopes 
of the future, and they are able to take an interest in all that is 
worthy to excite the interest of rational beings, — when they 
study and appreciate their own position as affecting, and affect- 
ed by, wide social relations, and perceive the magnitude and 
importance of the duties it imposes, they will feel that the tram- 
mels which seem hopelessly to fetter them are in great meas- 
ure removed, and that the narrowness of the outer existence can- 
not, in active minds, confine the free life of thought and feeling. 

2 
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But even within the narrow limits of women's recognized 
sphere of action, there is much that requires a far different 
training from that which they generally receive. Society, with 
its ceaseless encouragement of female frivolity, is by no means 
indulgent towards the neglect of female duties. Yet, to prepare 
for these duties, their childhood is given up to superficial book- 
learning, and their youth to idleness ! Even the so-called edu- 
cation, trivial as it is, is far superior to the mode of life that fol- 
lows. In the former, there is, at least, regular occupation, and 
some pursuit of knowledge ; in the latter, all semblance of 
study is thrown aside, and every aim directed toward the paltry 
triumphs of worldly vanity. In the former, amusement was 
kept secondary ; in the latter, it is made the one serious pursuit 
of life ; and the girl who at twelve years' old would have been 
punished for reading Miss Edgeworth's stories, instead of Rol- 
lin's History, when she is eighteen reads nothing but novels, or 
at best some gossiping biography. Even when the mind is 
naturally too active, and the heart too warm, to be long satisfied 
with this monotonous trifling, no opening is left for them to 
turn to better things. Reluctance to join in the round of fash- 
ionable folly is denounced as equally absurd and unnatural, 
and quiet tastes and pursuits considered as singularities their 
parents are ashamed to own, lest they should draw down upon 
them the ridicule of the world. The utmost folly in the op- 
posite extreme often meets with more indulgence ; and many 
parents who, with an unselfishness worthy of a better purpose, 
make considerable sacrifices of money and convenience to 
dress and dissipation, would probably deny with positive rigor 
half that outlay for books, or assistance in any grave pursuit, 
and even refuse the leisure to study. The position in which 
young girls thus stand is, perhaps, the only one, through th6 
varied changes of human life, in which frivolity is erected into 
a duty, and inculcated by those very lips whose teaching at 
other times shows forth the sacredness of virtue, and the respon- 
sibilities of religion ! While such is woman's first practical les- 
son in life, how can the due fulfilment of subsequent obligations 
b^ expected of her ? Whatever earnestness or strength of char- 
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acter she does show in fulfiliinc^ them maT trulT be sa5d io be 
in spite of her education and of the influence of society. 

The evil of idleness is fully acknowledged where exenkm is 
required to obtain any worldly purpose. — whether money or 
distinction, — but its effect on the mind itself is not dulr con- 
sidered, or it would be seen how destructire it must be to 
female usefulness and happiness. Where there is actrrity there 
is life, and some measure of wholesome vigor ; and the mind of 
man is so constituted that these are essential elements of happi- 
ness. But in idleness there is a numbness of all the faculties, — 
a torpor of the soul, — which, being in opposition to its natural 
tendencies, produces irritation and discomfort. Why then is 
idleness, which in men is considered almost as a rice, looked 
upon with such indulgence in women, except from the perpetu- 
ally recurring error, that nothing is of importance but as it 
affects our worldly position ? The activity of women would 
not add to wealth ; what matters it then that it might add to 
their happiness, that it might save some minds from being worn 
and fretted in the weary treadmill of idleness ? 

Once more, if, while the education of men is carried on at 
universities, and by the severe training of laborious professions, 
women undergo a systematic deterioration of tastes and habits 
during the most precious years of youth, who can be astonished 
that their influence is not what it should be ? The more ear- 
nest the lives of men, the less, we repeat, can they be influenced 
by frivolous women. The only real wonder is, that the moral 
results should not be worse ; that, with idleness and frivolity, a 
deeper taint of levity and corruption should not spread over 
society. Such would probably be the case, — as we see in 
some foreign countries, — but for the severe domestic habits of 
English life, and for that inevitable moral training of a sub- 
ordinate position that we spoke of above. Just as poverty is in 
some respects a wholesome check to the vulgar and uneducated 
classes, whose vices, if aided by wealth, would acquire a fright- 
ful development, so dependence and constraint prevent the full 
effect of ignorance and idleness in women. Give to the major- 
ity of men the same mental education, and expose them to the 
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same influences from society, and the world would ere long be- 
come one scene of confusion, and progress give way to decline. 

Some persons may, perhaps, object that our observations re- 
fer to one small class of persons only. We wish it were so ; 
but although a constant round of society and amusement is cer- 
tainly not within the reach of all, the same absence of any 
rational occupation prevails. The love of dress, devotion to 
trifles, and gossip do not belong to fashionable circles more 
than to those most remote from Al mack's or Hyde Park ; they 
are not the errors of circumstance, but the vices of vacant and 
frivolous minds. If care of the poor, to which some women 
give much time and attention, is brought forward as an excep- 
tion to the common want of occupation, we would point to the 
results generally obtained, as affording the most complete illus- 
tration of the fitness of weak characters and superficial minds 
to become the guides and instructors of others ; while showing 
at the same time how much frivolity may be mixed up with the 
most sacred objects. No doubt there are admirable exceptions ; 
there are some whose labors among the poor are truly a nation- 
al benefit ; but these belong not to classes^ but to individual 
characters ; and, as we said before, in a general view excep- 
tions must be set aside. 

If now we proceed'to seek the cause of the deficient educa- 
tion, and the subsequent frivolous, inactive life, which we have 
considered as lessening the influence of women, we believe we 
may find it in a low and narrow view of life itself, making 
worldly advancement or prosperity its first objects, separating 
religion from secular life, and limiting the Christian's obligations 
to a profession of faith, to the observance of certain forms, and 
of some moral precepts. Such a view, the disastrous effects of 
which are but too evident among men, holds out to women no 
incentive to aim at a higher standard of intelligence and moral 
feeling ; and marriage offering the only means by which they 
can improve their worldly position, marriage becomes the great 
goal of their endeavors. They are taught to consider it indis- 
pensable to their happiness, and if not to their own self-respect, 
at least as a title to the respect of others. This fundamental, 
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and, in our opinion, degrading error, lies at the bottom of almost 
all that is false in women's education and lamentable in their 
mode of life. 

If marriage be, in this manner, indispensable for women, it 
follows that they must be educated merely to please men ; and, 
moreover, the fancies, vanity, and caprices of the latter must be 
more consulted than their better feelings and opinions, in pro- 
portion as they are more fitted to be played upon and to become 
the instruments of subjection. In a man's sober view of life, 
he would probably always wish to find in marriage a rational 
companion, — a being that could sympathize in his highest 
thoughts and aims, and to whom he could give the affection and 
confidence of a friend, when time should have cooled the 
ardor of youthful passion. Unfortunately, however, men rarely 
choose their wives according to sober views, but in the feverish 
delusions of love, or fancy, that usurps the name ; that fancy 
which, bred neither in the head nor in the heart, lives in the 
eye alone. They see and are dazzled, or they see and are 
flattered^ and their choice — the irrevocable choice for life — is 
made. Those things, therefore, are cultivated which can best 
attract such a choice ; showy accomplishments, the arts of dress 
and coquetry, with a smattering of information, when informa- 
tion is the fashion ; while tastes and opinions are carefully left 
unformed, lest they should clash with those of any eligible pre- 
tender. Fortunately, when men are destitute of moral princi- 
ple themselves, they rarely dislike to find a difference in this 
respect in the women they would marry ; had it been otherwise, 
had morals seemed in their eyes as ungraceful and unfeminine 
as knowledge, where would our present system have led us } 
It is a startling question, and almost too painful for a woman's 
sarcasm. 

But though morals be upheld in theory, how are even they 
practically sacrificed to the same vain idol ! What is the value 
of lessons of truth given in childhood, when young girls are led 
to practise artifice from the moment of their entering society ? 
Of what use was it that Christian principles were upheld in the 
school-room, if the pupils, once launched into the world, are 

2» 
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made to look upon money and rank as the essential objects of 
existence, to shut their eyes to the deformities of gilded vice, 
and to repress the instinctive shrinking with which the young 
heart contemplates vowing in the face of Heaven to love and 
honor some being incapable of exciting the one, or deserving 
the other ? What avails it that in early years they have ad- 
mired, in the page of history, the moral courage and the noble 
heroism of those who have dared to assert the cause of truth 
and virtue against a scoffing world, if they are henceforth taught 
to shudder at the thought of that world's censure, to bow to 
every caprice of its opinion, and to dread independence of 
character as ridiculous or shocking ? 

But it were needless to attempt to point out half the incon- 
sistencies to which such a system leads, and difficult to exag- 
gerate its ill effects. It has been held up to ridicule in fiction ; 
it has altered the tone of society so as often apparently to re- 
verse the position of the two sexes ; it has revolted men of 
sense, and made boorish coxcombs of others ; and, finally, it 
has contributed to the present total want of deference and at- 
tention to women, — those graceful relics of chivalrous days 
which placed in the most dignified light the relation between 
the weak and the strong ; but still it continues. The pomp and 
parade of modern education may try to conceal this its govern- 
ing principle, but it betrays itself under every specious disguise. 
In language more or less refined, in appeals more or less direct, 
in works on education or on woman's position and improvement, 
in the exhortations of the governess, in the incentives to vanity 
held out as rewards, in the careful training of the love of dress 
and admiration, in the preference of every thing showy over 
solid acquirement, — in all these we cannot but see that the 
applause and homage of men is held out as the ruling motive 
of female education. And hence it is that considerable increase 
of information, — a painful sacrifice of childish pleasures, and 
sometimes of health, to toilsome lessons, — great labor, and 
large sums. spent with masters of every description, from gym- 
nastics to church-architecture, — still produce no increased fruit 
of mental culture, no greater solidity of character, no greater 
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soundness of judgment, no wider range of interests, no enlarge- 
ment in the views of life and duty. If the motive which leads 
to study now is no higher than that which in older times 
prompted the labors of the tapestry-room, and skill in the arts 
of housewifery, we need not wonder that the results on charac- 
ter remain the same, since it is ever the motive^ more than the 
means employed, which influences the mind. 

Apart from all the powerful considerations which, to beings 
gifted with affections, must make that state of life preferable 
which affords the fullest scope to those affections, there is more 
than enough in the position of women generally to make mar- 
riage seem desirable to them. Many things, both in our laws 
and in our social arrangements, combine to produce this result ; 
such as the entails and laws of inheritance ; the needless de- 
pendence of single women long after the time is past when 
inexperience or helplessness made protection necessary ; the 
absence of any honorable employment for gentlewomen, by 
which they can increase their scanty means, or release them- 
selves from the sometimes oppressive thraldom of a home, 
where nothing of home is perhaps felt but parental authority ; 
and the very inadequate provision made for daughters, even in 
many of the wealthiest families in England, which seems de- 
vised on purpose to force them into marriage any how, and 
with any one, so that they may at least insure some portion of 
the comfort or luxuries which they have enjoyed from the 
cradle, but must forfeit as soon as they are left to their own 
resources. 

It is true that this provision is the same nominally with that 
settled on younger sons ; but, however hard or unjust the fate 
of the latter may often be, still they are placed in professions ; 
interest and money are employed for their advancement, and a 
career of hopeful activity, perhaps of lucrative and honorable 
employment, is before them, if they choose to exert themselves ; 
while to their sisters, left equally unprovided with private 
means, exertion is forbidden ; their only alternative from pov- 
erty and dependence is marriage. The latter becomes then a 
necessary speculation, or, as we have heard it called by a gen- 
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tleman, a profession. The word seems coarse and hard, but so 
does the simple expression of many a thing tolerated under 
smoother names, and its very harshness may serve to point de- 
served reprobation to the fact itself, to which we are but too 
well accustomed. 

While woman's social condition is thus hemmed in by diffi- 
culties and privations, it is most natural for every mother to 
wish to see her daughters married, so long as neither happiness, 
nor those higher considerations to which even the hope of hap- 
piness is light, are sacrificed in attaining the object. But noth- 
ing can justify that morbid impatience on the subject, by which 
too many parents make their daughters' home wretched, reflect- 
ing on them the disgrace of their mortified hopes or ambition. 
Still less can it be justifiable to taint the purity of a young mind 
with worldly motives, which are in some measure forced upon 
the anxious parent by the hard experience of life. 

It may fairly be doubted, supposing a vicious social system 
to render marriage so imperative a necessity that neither feel- 
ings nor moral sentiment nor womanly delicacy must be al- 
lowed to oppose any obstacle to it, whether the foreign arrange- 
ment of the mariage de convenance is not preferable to our 
own too frequent mode of proceeding. In that, at least, all is 
open ; there is no hypocrisy of feeling ; it is a mercantile trans- 
action, and carried on as such things should be, in a calm, 
business-like manner ; generally by the parents, who may be 
supposed to consult, as far as they can, the welfare of their 
children, and whose age and experience must save them from 
some of the illusions of vanity and ignorance ; whereas, in our 
system, it is the young themselves who learn to make a trade 
of the warmest feelings of their nature, to try to excite affection 
which they neither respond to, nor value ; and who, in the ex- 
citement of this game of artifice, are much more likely to lose 
sight of all that makes married life dignified or happy. 

Another consequence of this over-estimate of the necessity 
of marriage is, that single life is proportionably underrated, 
and carefully kept out of sight in the contemplation of the fu- 
ture, till disappointed hope, neglect, and mortification have too 
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often soured the feelings, and poisoned the sources of healthy 
vigor. Yet it is evident that, since women can never (without 
the sacrifice of feminine reserve and delicacy) have more than 
a negative choice in marriage, the bent of all rational education 
should be to fit them for the trials of that less happy existence 
which they cannot avoid by any exertion of their own. It 
should be directed to nourish self-dependence and moral 
strength, and to teach the value of self-respect, not only above 
the breath of the world, but above the seductions of feeling, or 
the fear of loneliness and neglect. 

Much has been said by sentimental writers of both sexes on 
the charm of feminine dependence, of that soft weakness which 
makes support necessary ; and poetical similes, drawn from the 
clinging plants that live by twining their graceful tendrils round 
some noble tree, have been put forth as representing the true 
relations between man and woman. Unfortunately such writers 
are apt to confound weakness with tenderness, and gentleness 
with want of character ; but weakness has no place in the true 
type of beauty, whether moral or physical. In the latter, 
strength must be in proportion to the form and size, or there is 
an unpleasant feeling of incompleteness, of unfitness, which 
mars the beauty ; so likewise in the moral nature, greater soft- 
ness of feeling belongs to the feminine type, but, like the deli- 
cate and pliant limb, it must be active, firm, and healthy, to be 
really beautiful. It is not in puling weakness, ever depending 
on the assistance and sympathy of others, that we find the most 
tenderness, or that unselfish devotion which is the most beautiful 
attribute of affection, but in the strong soul, whose deep and 
full sympathies are not distracted by the weak wants and alter- 
nations of feeling that occupy the feebler nature ; in the earnest 
spirit which can struggle, if need be, alone with its own suffer- 
ings and trials, and therefore is free to soothe the trials and suf- 
ferings of what it loves. It is not the weakness, not the depen- 
dence, of affection that makes it beautiful, but its power, its 
self-sacrifice, its concentrated energy, — giving the heroism of 
a martyr to women of feeblest frame and softest habits ; — these 
are what give to love so exalted a beauty, that, when we witness 
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its effects, whether in the fierce hour of trial, or in the simple 
daily course of self-forgetfulness, we feel the presence of some- 
thing divine still kindling our poor, corrupt, and suffering human 
nature. Childhood presents the only lovely form of clinging 
helplessness, — but who would seek a friend, who would pour 
out the full, rich treasure of affection and confidence on a child ? 
Then why suppose that affection and confidence are to be won 
by assimilating ourselves to children ? 

The health of a moral being is in self-dependence, in the 
strong will and power of endurance which enables him to adapt 
himself to his position, whatever it may be. This would sound 
like a truism in speaking of men, so universally is it acknowl- 
edged ; how then can it cease to be true, when applied to wom- 
an, unless it be denied that she also is a moral being ? By 
what right is truth made to bow to the weakness, the prejudices, 
or the assumptions of hun'in creatures? Self-dependence in- 
terferes in no way with the feeling which prompts us to seek 
and rejoice in the sympathy of others, or cling to their affection. 
The most vigorous-minded man may feel no less strongly than 
a woman the need of the sympathy and tenderness of the being 
he loves ; but if either man or woman is unable to stand alone, 
the character is so far weak and incomplete. 

Nothing can be furtlier removed than such a view of self- 
reliance from the plea set forth by some writers for the social 
independence and equality of women. This plea is, in our 
opinion, founded on so false a view of life, of duty, and of the 
nature of social and political institutions, that, notwithstanding 
the great talent of one * at least of its supporters, in our own 
day, it would hardly seem worth refuting, were it not that its 
advocates are among the worst enemies to any real improve- 
ment in the condition of women ; just as the wild declaimers on 
liberty and equality are the most dangerous foes to the cause of 
enlightened freedom. So marked, so indelible, is the law of 
nature, which places woman in a subordinate position, that it 
might itself afford an unanswerable reply to those politicians 

* Miss Martineau. 
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who proclaim equality the institution of the Creator, daringly 
infringed upon by human legislation ; but while such obvious 
truths are forgotten and such wild pretensions put forward as 
rights, on the one side, it is the less surprising that, on the other, 
the real claims of women, as moral and rational beings, should 
still be slighted and set aside. 

The self-dependence we advocate we desire to rest on higher 
grounds, — on a basis no human laws or caprice can interfere 
with ; namely, on the spiritual equality of all human beings 
endowed (though in various degrees) with the same faculties, 
born under one moral law, under one condition of trial here, to 
one hope of a higher existence hereafter. 

Whatever belongs to mere earthly relations must be earthly 
and transitory like them, and be regulated by the conditions of 
our mortal life ; but what belongs to the spirit — its powers, its 
affections, its unutterable life of thought — is eternal, and tends / 
to another and purer stage of existence. It is in the more ear- 
nest contemplation of this twofold aspect of our being that wom- 
en, even amidst the necessary dependence and subordination of 
their present lot, will find the secret of maintaining a more dig- 
nified position than they have yet aimed at. When it is lost 
sight of, they either seek to assume a station from which nature 
and the well-being of society alike preclude them, or they sink 
from mere inferiority of station to inferiority of mind, and from 
subordinates degrade themselves to becoming slaves. Milton 
has expressed a prevailing sentiment in the line 

" He for Grod only, she for God in him " j 

but however poetical the expression, it is not true in its appli- 
cation to actual life. In the sight of God, his creatures are 
all equal. No separate law of religion or morality was pub- 
lished for woman ; her duties and responsibilities rest on the 
same foundation as man's ; like him she looks beyond this 
transitory existence ; and all, therefore, which belongs to the 
training of the immortal part of our being it is equally her in- 
disputable privilege to claim. " Her rights to all the perfection 
and happiness her nature admits of, rest precisely on the same 
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grounds as those of men, the Creator's design interpreted by 
the powers he has. given." * And these rights and privileges 
are distinct from, and in no wise interfere with, her due observ- 
ance of the duties arising from the subordinate station she oc- 
cupies on earth, in relation to man. 

When a woman, with gentle but dignified acquiescence in the 
inevitable conditions of her lot, yet evinces by the tone of her 
character and pursuits, that she bears in mind those higher 
grounds of equality, it is then she is truly the helpmate of him 
whom she obeys without losing her self-respect. She will then 
neither seek to be his tyrant, nor consent to be a puppet in his 
hands ; she will neither hug an ignoble chain, nor struggle by 
craft to shake off a natural bond ; but, strong in her real inde- 
pendence of mind, she will stand, such as God created her, the 
meet companion for man, fitted to share with him the duties and 
the joys, the hopes and responsibilities, of existence. 

Whatever be the reason — whether indolence or ignorance, 
or servile flattery to men — which makes women so generally 
neglect to take this exalted view of their position,' and to allow 
the real and eternal relations of their being to be obscured by 
the merely partial and transitory, they cannot do so with im- 
punity. They may rest assured, that, the more humble their 
own estimate, the lower will be that which men will form of 
their claims, and the less will they be rewarded for their sacri- 
fices. They may, in obedience to the prejudices or in defer- 
ence to the pride of the less noble portion of the other sex, 
cherish a weak spirit of dependence, but they will find no in- 
dulgence for the faults which such weakness may betray them 
into; they may be satisfied to be mere submissive tools, but 
their want of energy or intelligence will meet with little for- 
bearance ; they may be humbly content with ignorance, but 
they will not find their errors of judgment, their frivolous tastes, 
their narrow views, leniently considered by those who have fos- 
tered them most. In a word, when they have neglected to 
exercise the highest powers with which they are endowed, and 

* Woman^s Bights and Duties. 
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thereby sacrificed much of the happiness they had a right to 
seek, they will assuredly find, too late, that, by offering up 
God's gifts on the altar of man's pride, they receive merely 
scorn, or at best a humiliating pity, in return for their incense. 

Nor is it their own dignity and happiness only that they in 
great measure forfeit ; were it so, it might be difficult to make 
an estimate of that secret and individual sacrifice, or to say how 
far it was culpable ; but it should never be forgotten, that no 
human being stands alone, or can possibly be isolated in his 
sphere of action ; so that whatever affects the individual affects 
also every relation in which he stands to others. So it is in the 
present case. The narrow view taken of woman's position has 
spread its lowering effects over every relation of social and do- 
mestic life in which she stands, and over her own estimate of 
the duties arising from those relations, and hence the defective 
education and the circumscribed influence we complain of. 
The natural consequence of undervaluing any position is, that 
we lightly undertake its obligations and responsibilities : the re- 
sult in the present case is, that even duties which women gen- 
erally are far from desiring to slight — namely, those of wives 
and mothers — are superficially considered, and seem to re- 
quire no preparation, while others which belong to a wider view 
of social relations are never considered at all. The former 
springing from the position for which they are specially de- 
signed by nature, it is inferred that nature has sufficiently pro- 
vided for their due performance ; while the others, not arising 
from those peculiar relations of their natural position, seem un- 
worthy of all consideration. Hence, social duties, and all that 
belongs to single life, are too often left out of sight altogether. 

We have said how essential we consider it, that women 
should early contemplate and prepare themselves for the trials 
of a lonely life. Few positions are so entirely " made or 
marred " by individual character, as none perhaps are so se- 
cluded from the influence of others ; few then require more 
preparation, more careful training of moral power and self-de- 
pendence, and the effect produced on our estimate of it by the 
different views of life we have been considering is proportion- 

3 
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ably great. While the idea is strongly rooted, that a woman 
has no duties, no rights, no sphere of usefulness, or claim upon 
her fellow-creatures, except such as belong to her as a wife or 
mother, she who, from circumstances or a peculiar state of 
feeling, refuses or is shut out from that position, feels that there 
is little left for her either to do or hope for on earth ; but if, on 
the other hand, she has learnt to consider woman's position, not 
in that one relative view only, but in its moral dignity and inde- 
pendence, if she has trained herself as responsible to God for 
his gifts, not merely as accountable to man for the share she 
might have contributed to his happiness, then the great objects 
of existence are still distinct before her ; self-improvement and 
social duties still open a wide sphere of occupation. 

Many single women devote themselves earnestly to the care 
of the poor, and doubtless it is a beautiful vocation for those 
whose own hearth is lonely, to make themselves a home in the 
hearts of their fellow-creatures ; but how different would be the 
effect of that intercourse if they carried into it greater knowledge 
and mental vigor, — if, besides the kindliness of sympathizing 
feeling, and the gentle soothing of religious consolations, they 
bore with them the influence of really cultivated minds, of de- 
cided character, of moral strength, and clear views of the vari- 
ous relations of society. Social and moral reformation in the 
lowest classes, as in the highest, must begin with domestic life ; 
the tone of female character and understanding must also be 
raised among them, before the public machinery of schools will 
produce any material effect on the people's happiness, and it is 
in this important task that women of the upper ranks may be- 
come powerful auxiliaries. They must, however, be prepared 
themselves to undertake it. They must know something of the 
causes which operate upon social and national welfare, and have 
traced the laws which influence,^e latter to their application in 
the minute detail of life. They requhre habits of observation 
and reflection, some knowledge of the human mind, of the feel- 
ings and passions by which it is moved, and of the principles 
by which it should be governed ; for it is not by unarmed 
channpions that the hydra-headed monster Ignorance can be 
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successfully coQibated. The consequence of neglecting such 
preparation has been, that the most extensive and well-meant 
charity has too oAen fostered positive evil ; while at the best it 
has generally been productive of little good, except in the culti- 
vation of some kindly feelings among individuals of difierent 
classes. Nor would we depreciate such a result, partial as it is, 
since it doubtless tends to counteract the dissocial influence of 
certain abuses in our national system ; but neither can we blind 
ourselves to the extent of what is left undone, or to the real 
mischief fostered by women's ignorance of the simplest facts 
of political science, and of the first principles of the human 
mind. 

No stronger exemplification of this evil could be found, than 
that of the harm done, since the introduction of the New Poor 
Law, by mere ignorance of the law itself, and of the causes 
and principles on which its enactments are founded. The poor, 
who were suddenly placed in a new order of things, found in 
the majority of cases no rational help from those they were 
most accustomed to rely upon ; their complaints met with ig- 
norant sympathy, or party violence, from those who should 
have been most anxious to remove their prejudices, and to help 
them to make the necessary struggle against the degrading 
consequences of long bad habits. In what a different spirit, and 
with what different results, might women who were holding 
habitual intercourse with the poor have exerted their influence 
at such a time, if, on the passing of a measure so important to 
all, they had considered it their duty carefully to study its na- 
ture and principles, in order to explain to those who were 
suflering under its first application the grounds on which it was 
framed, and the abuses it was intended to rectify, thus prevent- 
ing the bitter feeling and sense of ill usage which offer 50 easy 
a handle for factious purposes. ^ It is in this manner that wom- 
en of the educated classes might stand as interpreters of the 
legislature to the poor, who too often suffer the penalties of 
legal statutes, without deriving the benefits they are intended to 
confer, because those above them are too careless or too igno- 
rant to enlighten them. 
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Ignorance of political economy, and of the progress of sci- 
ence as regards the useful arts, the results of which are daily 
multiplied around us, too often makes women equally incapable 
of giving sound advice to the poor in the practiced business of 
life, or of teaching them to better their condition ; as of helping 
to enlighten their political notions. Thus, while, on the one 
hand, with free institutions, and the means of knowledge within 
reach, our poor remain ignorant and unfit to exercise the privi- 
leges they possess ; so on the other, while commerce brings the 
productions of every climate in cheap abundance to our mar- 
kets, and science is applied more and more to the increase of 
health and comfort, these poor creatures blunder on in the old 
routine, eat the food their fathers eat, or resign themselves to 
want, and seem forsaken in the tangled wilderness of their ig- 
norance by the rapid civilization of the age. Such would not 
be the case if their frequent intercourse with educated persons 
were taken advantage of as it might be ; and women, who, be- 
ing free from the ties of business, have most leisure to attend to 
them, are most to blame for the neglect. 

If now we turn from considering social obligations to the 
duties belonging to domestic relations, we shall find that the low 
estimate of woman's position, and the imperfect education re- 
sulting from it, cause evils no less great. In married life, for 
instance, a higher view of the duties and responsibilities of a 
wife would l^ad, even without reference to other than earthly 
objects, to a higher standard of attainment and character, and 
would make it evident that mere natural feelings and instincts 
are not sufficient guides in a position which, though pointed out 
by nature, is fraught with difficulties, and may be happy or 
miserable according as we make it so for ourselves. 

It is woman's nature to love and trust, and to be easily led 
by the being to whom she has given her affection ;' accordingly, 
we not unfrequently see a careless, worldly, flirting girl trans- 
formed, at the magic touch of feeling, to the gentle, submissive, 
home-loving wife ; but it does not follow that she becomes a fit 
companion for a man of sense through life's changeful scenes ; 
a friend no less ready with judicious soothing in an hour of ifri- 
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tation, with counsel or high-minded determination in the midst 
of difficuhies or discouragements, than with loving sympathy at 
all times. She who is capable of giving the latter only, denies 
half her noble office. Even in the calm tenor of daily exist- 
ence, how little is a narrow-minded or frivolous woman able to 
throw that charm over domestic life which makes a man return 
daily from his business, or harassing public cares, as to a purer 
and more genial atmosphere ! Whatever we may think of the 
moral tone of the men who desert their homes more and more 
for other society, when the monotonous and vulgar cares of life 
are continually intruded upon them, we know that too many do 
so, and we cannot think the wife blameless who allows such 
obstacles to stand between her and her husband, to mar the 
happiness of both, and destroy in his mind the influence and 
associations most powerfully allied to virtue. " What happi- 
ness," says the eloquent writer we have referred to before, 
" can a man of enlarged views and warm imagination find with 
a narrow-minded creature, not capable of comprehending even 
the value of the things that occupy him ! The capacity of fol- 
lowing out abstruse investigations, he may not require ; it is 
one which operates most in solitude, and is comparatively not 
often drawn forth in conversation. But when the simple and 
beautiful results, unfolded by the labors of science, cannot be 
even appreciated by her with whom he is to spend his days ; 
when the surprising powers of nature, that stir his soul like 
visits to another planet, are received by her with stupid ennui, 
or the contempt of ignorance ; when he finds her cold and in- 
sensible to the progress of truths that touch the interests of all 
mankind, and brisk as a ferret about some gossip that he listens 
to with sore and contemptuous irritation ; — there may, perhaps, 
remain a feeling of compassionate protection, which the bond of 
children may ripen into something of tenderness and considera- 
tion ; but strong affection, the Creator's pledge of immortality, 
will never be called forth at all." * A woman of uncultivated 
mind may be first a toy, then a domestic drudge, or, at best, a 

* Woman's Rights and Dnties, Vol. I. p. 277. 
3* 
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meek sharer of life's smaller joys and cares, but she will never 
be what a wife should be to her husband, — the most valued of 
companions, the most loved and trusted of friends. 

With regard to the due performance of maternal duties, mere 
natural feelings are still more inadequate; and it is probable 
that no one would in plain terms assert the contrary, though it 
is in point of fact assumed every day. The love for children, 
of which few women are destitute, and which, towards their 
own offspring, becomes so intense a feeling, will, in most cases, 
where frivolity or other moral defects do not interfere, insure 
in the mother care and watchfulness over the physical welfare 
of her children. It may even lead her unconsciously to lay 
some foundation of moral education by the daily and hourly ex- 
ample of love and gentleness and unwearied forgetfulness of 
self ; but this is all ; and how small a portion is this of a moth- 
er's office ! 

It is impossible to over-estimate the .importance of that office, 
or of the influence which women exercise by means of it over 
society. That influence affects not the present alone, but per- 
petuates itself into the unknown future through each new gen- 
eration, which is as wax in their hands ; they may be too indo- 
lent or too frivolous to seek to stamp its character, but that very 
frivolity or indolence will too surely stamp itself. Aim^-Martin, 
in his eloquent work on the education of mothers, has expressed 
what all who look deeply into the moral causes of social evil 
must feel : that the regeneration of society must begin at the 
fountain-head ; that a purer atmosphere must surround the cra- 
dle, higher intelligence watch the dawn of reason and feeling, 
and train the early manifestations of mental and moral charac- 
ter, before we can hope for a more complete and healthy devel- 
opment of the powers and energies of society. While prejudices 
and false associations, the mists of ignorance and moral weak- 
ness, surround a child at the time when the most indelible 
impressions are made, — the more indelible because bound up 
with love and reverence, and all that gives unutterable strength 
to the tie between mother and child, — how can we expect the 
spirit of the youth to be free and earnest ? How, except through 
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long struggles and painful experience, can he acquire the clear 
convictions, the strong principles, the single-minded determina- 
tion, he will surely need to contend with the corruptions, the fol- 
lies, the weakness, and ignorance that clog the progress of 
society? Is it not the natural consequence, that the greater 
number will themselves sink in the struggle, and follow with 
tottering steps whatever beaten path may lie before them ? 

The more closely we look into the miseries of society, the 
more we see that they are produced by moral causes. The 
labors of the legislator, the science of the economist, are ship- 
wrecked on this fatal rock ; the one may point out the course 
that should be pursued, the other may clear the way of outward 
obstacles^ and prepare the fairest framework for society, but 
here their power ends. They may convince men of certain 
truths, they cannot make them tcish to act upon those truths ; 
they cannot make them willing to strive, and instil the right 
motives for action. This is the work of moral influence, and 
such influence is individual ; it addresses itself to the feelings 
and peculiarities of each mind, for the work of reformation can 
never be carried on en masse. No association, no admirably 
constructed social machine, has ever yet produced* virtue ; that 
must be the slow growth of moral strength in each human soul 
laboring for itself, and the source of that individual moral 
strength is in home education. 

In schools and colleges the young are necessarily classed in 
numbers, without reference to any thing but age or certain ac- 
quirements ; individuality of character is called forth at home 
under her influence, who possesses, through the feelings, the 
key to the whole moral nature. It is the mother, who from in- 
fancy has watched each opening germ, who can develop char- 
acter, draw out latent power and energies, counteract the low or 
worldly influences of the school-training boys must go through, 
and prepare her son to go forth into the world fit to stand, and 
act, and struggle alone, with a strong will and earnest purpose, 
and fit to exercise over others the influence of high moral 
power. If women, whom God has blessed by making them 
mothers, choose to neglect the noble task thus imposed on them. 
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let them, at least, never complain of the narrowness of their 
earthly sphere. 

When they have neglected it, content, after nursery cares are 
over, to think their duty done, — when, avowing, with a strange 
humility, that their own child is beyond their control, they pas- 
sively watch the growth of faults which will wring their hearts 
in later years ; when, having let neglect do its worst at home, 
they consign the poor, unprepared, undisciplined boy to the 
chances of school education, to the conflict with the hardships, 
and vices, and temptations of that mimic world, and to the cold, 
spiritless training of the intellect, unguarded by the moral influ- 
ence which should have been to him as a tutelary spirit, present, 
though invisible, — then, indeed, they have lost what can never 
be regained. It rarely happens that even a father's influence 
can remedy the deficiency. A man has neither the same op- 
portunities, nor the same natural capacity, for studying the char- 
acters of children. Generally speaking, the various ties of 
active life leave him no time to acquire that influence over them 
which naturally flows from a mother's hourly presence and care, 
unless she herself destroys it. The benefit of a father's virtues 
and example is felt only at a later period, when the mind is be- 
coming capable of considering that wider sphere of life in which 
he moves ; but ere then, habits are often formed, preposses- 
sions rooted, and the character has acquired a bias not easily 
changed, even if there be capacity to perceive the beauty of the 
example held up in the father's conduct and sentiments. No 
doubt there are cases in which the influence of the latter has 
corrected that of a frivolous mother; as likewise there are 
many in which noble characters are seen shaping themselves, 
as if by some inverse principle from any which parental exam- 
ple on either side has inculcated ; while others, again, slowly 
improve in the hard school of experience and suffering ; — but 
these exceptions prove nothing against the general statement, 
that to raise the moral standard, and to fashion character upon 
a higher mould, must be the work of mothers, and that in their 
hands, therefore, it rests to build up the foundations of national 
honor and happiness. 
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Such is the task, — requiring knowledge, understanding, acute 
perceptions, and moral power, — that young women rush from 
the giddy round of frivolous pleasures fearlessly to undertake ! 
Such are the responsibilities, to prepare for which the young 
mother, who is as proud of her baby now as she was of her 
first ball-dress but a short time before, has, perhaps, never de- 
voted one hour of serious study, not one hour of such mental 
labor as the least important of man's professions would force 
him to undergo in preparation for its duties ! While this is so 
common, it is little wonder if the influence of women is feeble, 
and their position undervalued. 

The early entrance of women into society, if necessarily 
dangerous, appears an unavoidable evil. Nor while beauty is 
so short-lived, and its first bloom so dazzling, will early mar- 
riages cease, however prudence may sigh over, and society suffer 
by them ; but these considerations only make that training the 
more necessary, which may, in some measure, strengthen the 
inexperienced, enable them to resist the evil influences of socie- 
ty, and render them capable at least of feeling and understand- 
ing the importance of duties and responsibilities which may too 
soon devolve upon them. They make it the more necessary 
that the short period allowed to prepare for those duties should 
not be wasted in frivolous idleness, that the young should be 
early taught to consider their position, in its wide and varied 
bearings, and to feel that their true dignity and worth, as God's 
creatures, must depend on the use they make of his gifts ; on 
the measure of self-improvement they labor to attain ; on the 
degree of their usefulness to others in the sphere in which they 
are placed. >^^ 

In the extreme uncertainty of woman's fate, over which she 
has no control, it may appear difficult to some to determine 
how they can prepare for positions so different as that of mar- 
ried or single life. We answer, that a sound and liberal educa- 
tion is all the preparation needed for either ; not mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, but an education that will call forth the men- 
tal powers, and train them to exercise and form a high and de- 
cided tone of moral character. When men prepare by a pecu- 
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liar professional education for their future career, it is because 
some peculiar branch of knowledge, some technical informa- 
tion, or familiar acquaintance with certain methods or forms, are 
necessary for that profession, which are not requisite for others ; 
but the possible varieties of woman's fate and avocations require 
no such preparation as this. The great requisite for them is 
the general development of the mind, as it acts upon character^ 
that well-grounded and equable discipline of all the faculties, 
which makes them fit to labor should serious labor be required ; 
that ready appreciation of all that is excellent and great ; that 
wide sympathy with every real interest of mankind, which 
keeps heart and mind ever awake and active ; — in a word, the 
habitual dwelling on the high ground where the mental and 
moral nature seem to blend in their mutual development, and 
which, if not the best training ground for attaining eminence in 
any special department of learning, is at least best fitted to give 
that tone to the whole mind which adds the weight of intellect 
to moral influence, and sheds the beauty of virtue and feeling 
over the exercise of mental power. She who by such an edu- 
cation is made most fit to be a truly valuable wife, most fit to 
acquit herself of the mother's high office, will also be most fit 
s to stand alone, should such be her lot, to walk cheerfully on 
\ her way, guided by that light from above shining into the soul, 
which " maketh all things light." 



CHAPTER I. 



PART n. 

VIEWS OF LIFE, AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON EDUCATION. 

The preceding observations appear to us to establish clearly 
two important and inseparably connected facts, namely, the ne- 
cessity of a better education for women, and the necessity of 
grounding that education on a more comprehensive view of 
human life. If many of the present deficiencies of women 
may be traced to a low estimate of their position in the social 
scale, it follows that an attempt to remedy those errors, and to 
counteract the evil effects produced by them, must be based on 
a wider and nobler view of existence. We have seen, in 
speaking of independence of character, what the nature of that 
higher view should be, extending beyond the transitory relations 
of our earthly life, while including them in as far as they are 
founded on the laws of Nature ; deriving strength from the 
wide hopes of the future, while holding sacred what belongs to 
the condition God has ordained for us on earth. 

The consideration of these two phases of existence, the great 
methodizing idea of life, which, duly kept in mind, would give 
the true measure of importance and value for almost all that 
occupies and agitates mankind, cannot be lost sight of by wom- 
en without ruin to every hope of improvement. A man may 
pursue a proud and active career without being stimulated by ^ 
those motives which, as a Christian and a philosopher, would 
have ennobled his exertions ; but no such alternative is left to 
woman. Even the career of noble usefulness, which the due 
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exercise of influence opens to her, is a blank to one who does 
not feel the force of motives which belong to spiritual views of 
life. She may teach a form of religious belief, or instil some 
religious sentiment while ministering with gentle kindness \o 
earthly necessities, but she will neither educate her sons, nor 
aid national prosperity by her social influence. Christianity 
alone rescued woman from degradation, and it is only through 
the influence of those ideas of " life and immortality " which 
Christianity " brought to light," that she can maintain her right- 
ful position and fulfil her highest mission. 

On the other hand, contempt of earthly ties and interests is 
likewise full of danger. Where enthusiastic notions or super- 
stitious forms of piety have existed, they have produced this 
evil, inducing exclusive attention to the spiritual nature, or, 
rather, to one class of sentiments belonging to that nature, to 
the neglect of all mental cultivation and due regard to the ap- 
plication of religious truth to our mixed condition here below. 
To avoid both errors, it is essential that we should habitually 
consider our mortal and immortal nature and destiny as parts of 
one great whole ; and the more we dwell upon the two in con- 
junction, the more we shall see how the lesser flows from the 
greater, and derives from it its sanction and importance. 

If we consider this earthly life alone, the discordant elements 
are so many and so jarring, — the mysteries so dark, — truth so 
obscured, — evil so triumphant, — the ties which bind us to it 
so transient and so fragile, compared with the intensity of feel- 
ing they call forth, — the sphere of action so limited and so un- 
satisfying,- measured by the boundless cravings of the soul, — 
that we sink discouraged, listless, and overpowered ; or, full of 
bitterness and passion, we rail at the power we cannot resist, 
and at laws we neglect to study, because we cannot scan their 
full extent and meaning. But if we stretch our view beyond, 
if we consider our life on earth as a portion only, a short por- 
tion, of immortal existence, — a preparatory training for a 
wider sphere of life, — then harmony and beauty spread over 
much that was most painful to contemplate. The discord of 
opposing principles is still there, but some grand results of that 
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ceaseless conflict become apparent. Truth remains veiled, but 
our search after it seems no longer so vain, for we soar in 
thought to a region where we may yet behold and be satisfied. 
The intensity of affections and feelings, the unspeakable grand- 
eur of the spirit's conceptions and desires, no longer seem 
given in mockery of our feebleness and our sorrows. Humble 
and patient, with earnest hope and lofty endeavor, we are en- 
abled to bear with the burden of doubt and mystery and suffer- 
ing that belongs to this stage of existence, ever reaching forward 
to a period of higher development and better knowledge. 

It may appear needless in a Christian country to dwell upon 
the difference introduced into our views of life by the contem- 
plation of a future state, but the deep inconsistency between 
belief and action, which produces such melancholy results in 
the world, deprives the objection of all force. The belief in the 
immortality of the soul (like that other grand and fundamental 
conception of religion, — the belief in the omnipresence of God), 
while professed by all nominal Christians, is apparently practi- 
cally remembered by few, — fiery few. For in proportion as 
the conscious recollection that we live, and move, and speak, 
and think, in the presence of an all-pure, all- wise, and benev- 
olent Deity would doubtless change the current of thought 
and action in most men's lives, so the abiding, earnest thought 
of a future life to be spent still in that same presence, and to 
be influenced by that we lead now, — such a thought, if really 
habitually entertained, could not but have a far more lasting 
and powerful influence upon our poor, meagre endeavors, our 
trivial existence, our debasing cares. 

The religious impressions generally made in early childhood 
and in so many minds never subjected to any after-examination, 
rather tend to thwart than to foster the higher influence that 
should belong to such modes of belief. Doctrines are received 
with undoubting assent, and by that very acceptance the facts 
they relate to are placed beyond the bounds of speculation ; 
thus the resurrection to another life, the last judgment, the pun- 
ishment and reward of men according to their merits, are ac- 
cepted as certain facts, while that very certainty leads to a con- 

4 
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ventional mode (if we may so express it) of considering them. 
A habit is formed of looking to that future judgment as depend- 
ing upon our belief and external actions, rather than upon the 
inward state of the heart and mind, and hence the wide-spread 
opinion — that one act of faith or repentance can counteract the 
effects of a life-long course of action and feeling — which com- 
pletes the separation between the present and future stage of 
existence. 

It is perhaps in consequence of what we have called a con- 
ventional mode of considering religious points, that there appears 
to be so generally a tacit expectation of a state of inactivity in 
the next world, — a sort of ecstatic contemplation, of which, 
probably, no one forms any very definite notion. This expec- 
tation may be just or not ; it is doubtless impossible to prove its 
fallacy, but it certainly contradicts all the analogy of our present 
existence, where every trial and enjoyment and hope is fitted 
to train active powers ; and it also seems at variance with many 
passages of Scripture, especially with the parable of the talents, 
where the good and faithful servant is rewarded by a post of 
higher service and responsibility. It may seem unimportant 
what conjectures we form concerning a point which cannot be 
positively ascertained, but it becomes of importance when we 
consider how much influence our anticipations of another life 
have upon the present. If, following out the analogies of our 
actual existence, we look forward to activity and progress, and 
a further development of our nature, then we have an incentive 
to labor here which no earthly object can supply. If, on the 
other hand, we vaguely expect to pass into a condition of mere 
blissful repose and contemplation, many of our most important 
faculties seem scarcely worth cultivating, except for earthly pur- 
poses. Self-improvement, except as it tends to earthly useful- 
ness, loses the character of duty, and the anticipation of such 
an eternal condition is in itself too alien from the active consti- 
tution of our nature to become a constant stimulus to exertion. 
The hope is rather a consoling ray in hours of sorrow and 
weariness, than the steady, earnest beacon of our daily, active 
life. Yet such should the consideration of immortality really 
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be to US ; not a topic of death-bed hope alone, or of consolatioo 
in grief, but a source of strength, and energy, and earnest for- 
titude through the whole course of life ; an alnding thought 
mingling with the earnestness of erery great interest and pur- 
suit, with the sacredness of duty, with die tenderness of affec- 
tion. In order that it should have doe influence upon our hres, 
the infinite reach of exisfence should be habitually con^dered 
as one continuous whole ; death as the sleep only which divides 
one of its days from another. This life roust not be thought of 
as isolated from the future, more than childhood can be isolated 
from youth, or youth, from manhood. Through all the ph3rs9cal 
and mental changes of these successive periods, we preserve our 
self-consciousness ; to the individual there is no interruption, 
though to other eyes, after the lapse of a few years, the whole 
being is altered. So may we believe that it will be through the 
great cycles of existence. And as childhood is the preparation 
for youth, and youth for the full development of manhood, as 
each period irresistibly influences that which follows, so may 
we fairly conclude will the whole tenor of this life influence the 
future. In this view, we perceive that it is not merely this or 
that moral power that we are required by religion to cultivate 
and exercise here, nor this or that act which we are required to 
perform, but that it is our whole spiritual nature which is to be 
disciplined and purified through earthly labor and trials ; since, 
if immortal, it is as a whole ; it is all that mysterious being 
with its faculties and afiections ; all within us, in a word, which 
tends beyond earthly necessities and wants, and we can have no 
right to say to any part of that which is spiritual and immortal, 
— '* Belong thou to the perishable things of clay." Yet this 
we practically do, as often as we wilfully neglect the powers 
we are endowed with, or value them only as they bring profit 
and reward among men. 

Whatever be our speculations concerning a future state, one 
truth seems indubitable, — namely, that, to whatever course the 
constitution ef our nature clearly points, our obligation to follow 
it is as imperative as if the law thus written in our nature had 
been specially revealed from Heaven. Now, there is nothing 
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clearer in the constitution of man than his capacity of progres- 
sive improvement. At his birth his faculties are all undevel- 
oped, and the infant apparently differs in nothing from the 
young of other. animals, except in his greater helplessness. It 
is only by a long training that he is fitted for the commonest pur- 
poses of life ; and it is in proportion to the development and 
cultivation of his moral and mental faculties, that he rises in 
the scale of being, from a state but little superior to that of the 
brutes, to be the noblest of God's creatures. How clear is the 
obligation thus laid upon us to cultivate the faculties with which 
we are gifted, in order to work out the purposes for which God 
gave us life ! In neglecting to use them, in voluntarily allowing 
them to remain undeveloped, we tacitly refuse the place as- 
signed to us in the economy of the universe ; we fall into the 
sin which brought such deep condemnation on the unprofitable 
servant, who buried his talent in the earth. 

Future development is equally seen to be the law of our be- 
ing if we examine our moral nature under another aspect, — 
namely, in its capacity for happiness. It has been asserted in 
all ages, that the end of man's being is happiness ; and to doubt 
this whilst believing in the perfect beneficence of an Almighty 
Creator, would be a strange contradiction. The only question 
is, In what does this happiness consist ? If it be earthly, then 
it must be subject to all the changes and chances of sublunary 
things ; to all which makes earth's fairest paradise become a des- 
olate wilderness, its richest fruits turn to poison and bitterness ; 
and lastly to the felling stroke of death ; — can such happiness 
be the end of a being destined to immortality ? But if, on the 
contrary, we seek the happiness for which we were created in 
the exercise and gratification of the feelings which belong to 
our immortal nature, in the love of truth, justice, knowledge, 
goodness, beauty, and holiness, in the love of God, in a word, 
which comprises all these, and in the pure and strong affections 
with which these seem to blend, giving them sacredness and 
power, we shall not indeed be saved from the inevitable ills 
which " flesh is heir to," but our soul's treasure will be placed 
beyond their reach. Even in our present state, we find that 
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the pleasures which are the most lastiiig, and die least alloyed, 
flow from these sources. The knre of knowledge accompanies 
us to our latest hour, and opens to os, even in tbomy and rag- 
ged paths, perpetual well-springs of enjoyment ; benerolence in 
its fullest sense, as the lore of oar feUow-creatmes, adds all 
their happiness to our own, and affi>rds e^en a consolatioa for 
the loss of our own ; the love of moral beauty or holinesB leads 
us to the contemplation of CSod, from whence we derire the 
most exalted pleasures and cheering strength amidst the erib 
that press around us. And these princifdes, if habitaally cher- 
ished, strengthen as the powers of life decay, making us feel, 
as years wear on, that we are drawing nearer to the state when 
they shall be develc^ied in their full perfection. It is true, that 
the mind most alive to these emotions is also most painfully af- 
fected by the moral evil, degradati(», and misery abounding 
everywhere in this life, but trust in a Guiding Power will not 
allow this feeling to destroy the joy arising from those higher 
contemplatioos. 

To see Grod, to know Grod, — in other words, to see and know 
perfect wisdom and perfect goodness, — these are the highest 
rewards offered to the Christianas hope ; and in this sense the 
end of man^s being is assuredly happiness. But if we would 
attain that happiness, we must, at least, prepare for it, by the 
cultivation of those principles of our nature on which our ca^ 
pacity for enjoying it depends. To the mind where they are 
absent, or in which they are inferior to the feelings and desires 
belonging to our earthly c<»idition, such happiness would be im- 
possible. It follows, that to cultivate and strengthen these prin- 
ciples, to give them their due supremacy over the lower faculties, 
must be the principal object of our present existence ; and only 
so far as we succeed or fail in that can we consider our life to 
have answered its purpose or not SuclT considerations might 
induce those who think self-improvement a matter of choice and 
convenience to falter in their conclusions, and arrest the tide of 
ignorance, idleness, and frivolity which destroys half the re- 
sources of society, and reduces a large proportion of human 

4* 
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beings to a condition little superior to that of the painted butter- 
flies of our gardens. 

The nature of the happiness for which we were created, its re- 
moval beyond the bounds of earth, is strongly attested also by 
certain facts in the moral government of the world, — namely, 
in the twofold purpose visible in it with regard to the individual 
and the race. Whilst religion teaches us the value of each 
human soul in the eyes of its Creator, history shows us all indi* 
vidual interests, happiness, and even life itself, forced to give 
way before the great object of the improvement of the race, or 
rather made the means by which that object is attained. Every 
truth beneficial to humanity is worked out into clearness by slow 
degrees, and at an expense of individual toil and suffering often 
terrible to contemplate, but which proves the importance of the 
end for which such sacrifices are made. To establish Christian- 
ity, thousands of the world^s best and noblest toiled, suffered, 
and died. And in the bloody struggles which have marked the 
inauguration of every principle on which the progress and wel- 
fare of mankind have been successively built, millions have 
perished unconscious martyrs to the future good of their race. 
What can more clearly prove that the proper happiness of man 
is not on earth ? 

This twofold purpose is in some measure apparent in the life 
of each individual ; there, also, the labor and trials of each are 
connected with the good of all, and self-improvement, the great 
task of every human being, is the most effectual promoter of 
social improvement. They cannot be separated. The moral 
reformer, who begins not at home, is among the vainest of en- 
thusiasts. At all times the silent influence of example, and the 
indefinable authority of a high tone of mind and character, are 
of more weight than any outward reforms that a man might in- 
troduce ; and, on the other hand, self-improvement can only be 
worked out by means of the social duties and affections which 
promote the welfare of our fellow-creatures. The solitary stu- 
dent may amass knowledge and sharpen his intellect, and the 
■religious recluse may attain a high pitch of devotional fervor, 
ibut the full and healthy development of both moral and Intel- 
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lectual faculties can be wrought out only where the socal afiec- 
tions are called forth, and judgment and reason babitnallT exer- 
cised by intercourse with our fellow-creatures. We need only 
look around us to see how wide a gate is opened to eril, when 
these two objects — social duty and indifidual improvement-^ 
are severed. We see, for instance, persons eminent for piety 
and self-denial become more and more contracted in their 
views, thinking that they do CSod service by mingling as Uttie 
as possible with the world in which he appointed them to live ; 
while, on the other hand, we see too many of those who labcM' 
diligently in their worldly callings, and, by their industry or 
talents, are directly or indirectly benefactors to humanity, whol- 
ly neglect the true vocation of every man, — self-discipUne, — 
and the responsibilities imposed on us by the privil^es of an 
immortal nature. The latter neglect moral influence altogether ; 
the former cramp and lower it. Both alike &\\ short of the 
good they might have attained for themselves and others. 

Not only, however, can no human being be isolated from his 
species, but none should venture to desire it We are created 
social beings, and, by the bond of Christianity, are brethren, 
and thus we owe a debt of love and usefulness to this land of 
our mortal pilgrimage. Every earnest mind accustomed to 
look upon life, and to consider its own condition and that of oth- 
ers, must feel that it is the sacred duty of each individual to 
contribute his mite towards social amelioration, to be able to 
feel, as death draws near, that, as far as lay in his power, he 
has striven to leave the world better than he found it, and that 
in his sphere, great or small, he has exerted social influence 
with a serious feeling of responsibility to Grod for the exercise of 
the power given to him. 

Whether we consider the question of happiness, then, or that 
of social pipgress, or try to decipher the will of God from the 
tendencies of our nature, — in whatever manner we look upon 
life, it acquires new dignity and importance the more closely it 
is connected with the hope of immortality. Our views of it ex- 
pand, our own condition seems more noble, and the duty of self- 
improvement and discipline is more and more strongly marked. 
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It follows, evidently, that the object of education is to supply the 
means of performing that important duty, — to cultivate all the 
powers with which we are endowed, irrespectively of any pecu- 
liar worldly aims and advantages ; and this is the point which it 
is so essential to establish with reference to women, with whom 
those worldly motives have no force, and who, therefore, must 
remain without education,, if these are the only or chief incen- 
tives to it. 

If knowledge, enlargement of mind, power of thought and 
reasoning, cultivated imagination, and exercised judgment, are 
of value only in the busy marts of the world where gold is to 
be earned and laurels won, then education must remain a mere 
name for woman. They are right who leave her ignorant, 
helpless, and frivolous ; they are right who would decorate her 
with such ornaments of education as may serve to forward the 
small ends they have in view, and justly refrain from better 
gifts, since glittering spangles may well seem better fitted to 
trick her out for her poor, trifling part, than true gems and gold 
twice refined. The consequence is logically correct, and hence 
we see that female education has too generally remained a mere 
blank, or worse, a tissue of labored frivolities under a solemn 
name ; a patchwork begun without aim, fashioned without 
method, and fiung aside, when half finished, as carelessly as it 
was begun. It can take a higher scope only when founded on 
the conviction of woman's indefeasible right to every privilege 
that belongs to man as a spiritual and immortal being. 

But the best education in point of principle and direction 
would be defective, if suddenly cut short at the early period 
when female education is supposed to be finished. During the 
years of childhood and early youth, the mind is only partially 
developed, and the tendency of character is still undecided, 
while many principles necessary for our future guidance have 
never yet been called forth. It is the same with intellectual as 
with moral training ; and if, at the close of what is usually 
termed education, we have learnt how to leam^ if we have ac- 
quired the power of using our faculties for future acquisitions of 
knowledge, we shall have gained an advantage as great as it is 
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rare. But how far is this from completion ? — and in what way 
is it less absurd to rest satisfied with such a skeleton work, than 
if a man should undertake to build a house, and, having erected 
the scaffolding, should dismiss his workmen and proceed no 
further ? 

When worldly objects of gain or ambition are at stake, no 
such errors are committed ; the training for a profession begins 
when school education is concluded ; it is only the class of 
idlers (in which every woman who is above the necessity of 
manual labor is indiscriminately included) among whom such 
folly is practised. There can be few clearer proofs of the 
superior estimation in which worldly objects are held above 
those which relate to the true dignity and importance of our 
immortal nature. 

The defective education of women is more apparent in the 
mental than in the moral training. The latter is, indeed, too 
often narrow and weak, as it must be when the reason is neg- 
lected, and firmness and self-dependence (the great bulwarks 
of moral strength) are so frequently considered rather as defects 
than as virtues ; but at least the aims are pure, and the value 
for such training very high. Mental cultivation, on the con- 
trary, has been not only neglected, but its objects mistaken and 
its value overlooked. Considered only as a necessity for the 
worldly callings of men, it has been looked upon for women as 
a mere ornament, — a harmless amusement at best ; prized or 
ridiculed according as the taste of the day marked some super- 
ficial results of it as fashionable or not. For this reason, in 
dwelling on the disastrous effect of the system, we more of^en 
have occasion to dwell on the mental than the moral deficien- 
cies ; not as deeming them of more importance, but as the most 
glaring and the most fenced in by prejudice ; and also because 
the moral defects most common among women arise, in great 
measure, from the neglect of that mental discipline which should 
enlighten conscience and control the vivacity of feeling and 
imagination. Frivolity and want of stability of character, which 
both exercise so baneful an influence on conduct, are striking 
exemplifications of this fact. 
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It is a general subject of reproach against women, that they 
are too easily led, too much carried away by their own feelings ; 
the fault is seen, not merely in the morally weak, but in per- 
sons of strong religious principle, and who are capable, on some 
occasions, of the severest efforts of self-denial. We believe 
this to be owing to the great preponderance of feeling and imag- 
ination over reason, which so many things in woman^s life and 
education tend to foster ; to the judgment being too weak and 
unexercised to discern the right course in the midst of circum- 
stances that agitate the feelings, or to detect the fallacy of argu- 
ment addressed to the affections. 

The strong and ardent feelings with which Nature has pro- 
vided woman, to fit her for her peculiar course of duty, find 
abundant food in her quiet home life, and are not only cultivated 
by moral and religious training, but are strengthened by all that 
kindles imagination in an inactive existence. Reason, on the 
other hand, dependent for its nurture on such careful cultivation 
as female education rarely supplies, attains only a stunted 
growth, and, except under peculiar circumstances, or in pecu- 
liarly constituted minds, rarely attains vigor enough to vie with 
the luxuriantly developed feelings. Hence it is that every im- 
postor and quack, every disseminates of new doctrines, every 
enthusiast who can borrow a specious morality, and skilfully 
touch the chords of feeling, finds easy converts among women ; 
all the easier, very often, the more sacrifice or self-devotion is 
required ; and hence also that the language of passion, used by 
some men as a cold-blooded instrument of destruction, is so 
often successful in lulling a woman's purer moral perceptions, 
by rousing the feelings known to be too powerful for the judg- 
ment. 

We need not dwell here upon the numberless cases, whether 
in the management of children, in their intercourse with the 
poor, or in other relations of life, in which women are guided 
only by their feelings ; not, indeed, yielding to mere capricious 
impulse, but habitually acting upon the dictates of sentiment, and 
not of reason. The sentiments themselves may be pure and 
good, but they will ever prove uncertain guides of life. This 
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would seem to be generally acknowledged in the frequent re- 
mark we hear made on certain persons, namely, that they mean 
welly but are wanting in judgment or common sense ; but it ap- 
pears to be forgotten too often, that judgment and common 
sense are the exercise of reason in practical matters, and that 
reason is not to be trained by moral precepts and religious 
tenets, still less by a routine of accomplishments or a smatter- 
ing of history, but by sound and careful mental training, by 
means of such studies as are most fit to draw out the power of 
thought and train habits of reflection. 

Conduct which is the result of mere feeling is so little to be 
relied upon, that, in matters of business, it is avowedly safer to 
trust to the man who is actuated by steady, though low, princi- 
ples of worldly policy, than to one who is swayed by the irreg- 
ular impulses of generous sentiment The selfish ends of in- 
terest or ambition which the former aims at are best served by 
a general adherence to the principles of honesty and a general 
propriety of conduct, and the world has no concern with the 
motives which may prompt this fair exterior ; while, on the 
other hand, nothing consistent, no course of action to which the 
actions of other men may be suited, or on which they can de- 
pend, is to be expected from the man who is governed by his 
feelings. Thus the high-minded and generous actually sink in 
public esteem and confidence below the calculating and the 
selfish. 

But the conclusion forced upon men by the hard necessities 
of business is true only of them ; it cannot be applied to wom- 
en ; their world is home^ and there, whatever evil may result 
from the over activity of the feelings, nothing can compensate 
for their absence. In the routine of the world, qualities of no 
very high order may be, under certain aspects, of more value ; 
but in women, however desirable it is to cultivate sterner quali- 
ties, the affections cannot be impaired without irreparable injury. 
Their very luxuriance in her nature points out her mission 
among her fellow-creatures ; a mission of gentleness and con- 
solation, of soothing and gladness. It is hers to make goodness 
beautiful, and to associate the love of virtue with man's deepest 
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and warmest affections. It is hers to bring peace, to gather up 
that golden chain of sympathy, which should bind the whole 
human race, but the links of which are too often severed and 
dropped, one by one, in the busy scenes of the world. Such is 
her appointed task, and a woman without active and tender 
sympathies and afiections is a mere rebel against nature. It is 
wellnigh — we might perhaps say altogether — impossible for 
the feelings to be too warm, the affections too tender or too 
strong : but the greater their intensity, the more unfit are they 
to be our guides; and the more indispensable they are for 
woman^s usefulness and happiness, the more necessary is it 
that some other power should be trained to control and regulate 
their exercise. That power, as we said before, is that of well 
cultivated and well balanced mental faculties, giving tone and 
vigor to the whole character. 

Few principles in education are more essential, and few noore 
neglected, than the necessity of preser\'ing a due balance in the 
mind. The exclusive cultivation of any one class of faculties 
can only be at the expense of others, while real progress to- 
wards the proper development of our nature is made by training 
all in due proportion. In consequence of the neglect of this 
principle, the practical intellect is, generally speaking, trained 
in men almost to the exclusion of the moral sentiments, while 
the latter are cultivated in women at the expense of vigor of 
understanding and strength of character. 

It cannot be too carefully remembered, that the mind is not a 
bundle of faculties, but essentially one, though endowed with 
varied powers ; and therefore that we cannot select a certain 
class of the latter for exclusive cultivation without injuring the 
health and vigor of the whole. It is the interaction of the 
moral and mental faculties which gives the prevailing tone to 
thought and character ; and the exercise of each is necessary, 
in a greater or less degree, to the full development of the oth- 
ers. While, on the one hand, as we have remarked above, the 
warmest feelings and most amiable qualities will only lead, in 
undisciplined minds, to vacillating conduct, and to the loss of 
that important influence which should rightfully belong to moral 
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character; so, on the other, our affections heing the motive 
power in the mind, our conduct mainly depends on the practi- 
cal habits which flow from them. Intellect itself receives its 
direction for good or evil from the moral character, and be- 
comes a blessing or a curse according as it is thus directed. 
We may love the virtues of an uncultivated mind, notwithstand- 
ing the mental defect that obscures them ; and we may admire 
the powerful intellect which made a Caesar or a Napoleon the 
terror and scourge of his race ; but our veneration is reserved 
for the virtue whose authority and influence are aided by men- 
tal vigor, for the genius whose beneficent character resembles 
that of the Divine wisdom, and whose light, instead of a con- 
suming flame, becomes the guide and beacon of succeeding 
generations. 

The objection most commonly urged against giving to women 
more serious mental cultivation is, that the numerous small 
cares of their position make any close attention to higher pur- 
suits impossible ; and therefore, that it is useless, if not danger- 
ous, to give the taste for them. This objection seems to us one 
of that numerous class in which " the wish is father to the 
thought '' ; but it is so common, and so apparently plausible, 
that it cannot be passed over. The small cares of life must 
undoubtedly fall to woman's share ; not only all the lesser ma- 
chinery of existence must be kept in order by her, but all that 
throws a grace over the vulgar detail of life, — all the slight 
touches that mark refinement, all that gives a charm to social 
intercourse, must belong to hei^province. These things which,, 
though individually trifling, are important in their consequences, 
must in no wise be neglected ; they are connected by so many 
ties with the great duties of* life as to assume something of their 
serious character ; the only question is, whether they require so 
much time and attention as to demand the sacrifice of all other 
pursuits. 

The two principal sources of petty cares to women in the 
upper ranks of societ}*^ are a household and a nursery ; it will 
then be sufficient to examine the claims of these upon their 
time, for it is evident that the demands of society must always- 

5 
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be very limited in comparison, and may generally be regulated 
by our own tastes and habits. It is not uncommon to hear 
ladies talk of household affairs with a degree of pompous mys- 
tery that would be laughable in a Secretary of State ; but when 
we come to look into the matter, we find few things more sim- 
ple than the management of an English household. Some 
activity, some common sense, and a very small portion of time, 
seem all that it requires ; for whenever, owing to a large estab- 
lishment, the business becomes more complicated, a housekeeper 
relieves the mistress of all but superintendence in the widest 
sense. Accounts must be kept, but this occupation, occurring 
but once a week at most, is after all a small tax upon time ; we 
may say the same of the daily supervision and management re- 
quired, giving orders, controlling servants, &c. ; an hour or two 
in the morning is, perhaps, the utmost that any one can spend 
in such business. Want of economy, of thought, and method, 
may indeed draw out the simplest and commonest transaction 
to a tedious length, or involve them in inextricable confusion ; 
while indifference to the feelings of our inferiors, and ignorance 
of human nature, will render us incapable of governing in 
peace and comfort the smallest establishment of servants. It 
should be remembered, however, that deficiencies such as these 
arise not from over-education or attention to other purposes, but 
from the want of that very mental cultivation which is objected 
to. We may thus prove that the driest routine of domestic 
business will be better carried on by the help of the attainments 
which a higher tone of education would confer ; and this at 
least may be a powerful plea in their favor with many who 
would be most forward to brand them with the name of useless, 
if they merely served to increase knowledge, to open the mind 
to the wonders of nature, and give it new and exalted sources 
of enjoyment. If the habits and pursuits, by means of which 
the philosopher seeks wisdom and truth, can be shown to facili- 
tate the better ordering of dinner, the better keeping of house- 
hold accounts, then at least they will acquire a worth and dignity 
that may recommend them to women's notice ! 

Nursery car^s a,r^ a more important interruption to serious 
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pursuits ; but even here inclination appears generally to create 
a great portion of the difficulty. If children were less oAen 
considered as amusing toys, if the mother remembered how 
precious, even for their sake, are the hours she is wasting in 
acting the nursery-maid^s part, she would find time for other 
things ; and, moreover, her husband might find her a more 
agreeable companion when he returns home after a day spent, 
perhaps, in wearying or harassing business, which makes him 
want the relief of more enlivening conversation than nursery 
details afford. 

Illness necessarily sets aside all ordinary considerations and 
arrangements ; the sick-room is woman's post, and when it is 
that of her child she will be little tempted to leave it, whatever 
be the usual tenor of her occupations. The daily care and 
watchfulness which prevent illness with children, — attention to 
their management, and to those rules by which good habits are 
formed, even in the nursery, and anxious inspection of the per- 
sons who have charge of them, — all these things, which are in- 
dispensable parts of a mother's daily duty, require time and 
thought, but need not engross either. It is not in this way that 
children become a real bar to rational occupation, but when that 
same absence of judgment and knowledge is shown with re- 
spect to them, which we noticed above as interfering with the 
commonest domestic duties, and which will make the manage- 
ment of a nursery or a household require as much time as the 
government of a province. 

The very presence of children in a room is said to preclude 
serious occupation, and it is also urged, that, where means are 
small, much needlework necessarily devolves upon the mother. 
The former of these objections is one only as far as it is allowed 
to be so ; for at a very early age children may be taught to 
amuse themselves without noise, and to respect the occupations 
of their elders ; nor is this an unimportant part of their educa- 
tion. They then require watching only so far as to prevent 
their doing themselves any injury, and a few precautions before- 
hand will render this easy, and save the mother the alternative 
of giving up her reading, or of leaving her children longer than 
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she thinks advisable to the care of servants. Needlework is, 
doubtless, occasionally a serious impediment to reading ; but in 
many cases where this objection is urged, is there not rather a 
choice of economy than a positive obligation to slave at the needle? 
Does not the mother prefer saving the wages of a seamstress 
rather than the salary of a governess, and take more pleasure 
in embroidering frocks than in preparing herself for future 
teaching ? We refer this question to the conscience of those 
young mothers who, day after day, profess sorrow at seeing 
books lie unopened on their table ; and feel their minds gradu- 
ally losing the better tastes and habits of earlier days, because 
frocks and pelisses must be braided, and frills take so long to 
embroider ! If they are sincere in their regret, let them in- 
quire more closely into the matter, and they will find that the 
price of needlework for the whole year would amount probably 
to less than half the salary of the governess, whose place they 
are rendering themselves incapable to fill, and that if braid and 
embroidery were cast aside altogether, the amount of both time 
and money required would be reduced considerably, and the 
cultivation of vanity and love of dress in their children be post- 
poned at least to a later period. 

Needlework is so essential a female occupation that every 
woman should be practically well acquainted with it in all its use- 
ful branches ; as in all other household occupations she ought to 
have thorough knowledge of what she is directing her servants 
to do, that carelessness and fraud may be checked or detected. 
Modem education, however, with consistent opposition to the 
solid and useful, neglects these domestic acquirements no less 
than the cultivation of reason or method, and more than half 
the girls who spend hours daily with a needle in their hands, 
could not make a gown or cut out a shirt. This ignorance, to- 
gether with the taste for fancy-work, is in great measure the 
cause of so much time being wasted ; days are spent doing that 
which better skill and more judgment and method would have 
accomplished in a few hours. If these things are duly weighed, 
we believe that with care and management the cases are com- 
paratively few in which any person in the station of a gentle- 
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woman is necessarily so reduced to the slavery of needlework, 
as to be obliged altogether to abandon higher pursuits. But if 
the plea of necessity is to be urged for tent-stitch, knitting, and 
crochet, or if novel-reading, gossip, shopping, and studying the 
fashions are to be dignified with the name of occupatidns^ or 
ranked among those things by which women are expected to 
embellish domestic life and throw a grace over social inter- 
course, then we renounce the contest ; and we can only add, 
that it is little to be wondered at, where it is so, that women 
still occupy a depressed station, and exercise a small part of the 
influence which' should be theirs. It is well if, under such a 
weight of trifling, the very soul itself is not frittered away ! 

We may conclude, then, that in the upper ranks of life a 
woman's domestic duties need not interfere with intellectual 
pleasures and pursuits. They may indeed preclude her from 
attaining any profound knowledge, but not from that amount of 
study necessary to train the powers of reflection and judgment, 
and to enable her to reap all the benefit mental cultivation con- 
fers on character. She has, in this respect, an advantage over 
most men who are engaged in business or in active professions, 
which leave them very Httle time for any pursuits of their own. 
Neither the care of children, nor any household occupations, 
are more alien from studious pursuits (while they require much 
less time and earnest attention) than the drudgery of a public 
office or a counting-house, or the drilling of a regiment. Yet 
it is not among professional men, but rather among those whose 
whole time is at their own disposal, that we find most ignorance 
and apathy to things beyond their own sphere. Their attain- 
ments may not be of the highest order, or their knowledge the 
most profound ; — this might be impossible amid the claims of 
business ; — but they find leisure, when they desire it, for sufficient 
mental cultivation to reap its best practical fruits, — namely, 
habits of thought and reasoning, and the enlargement of views 
and interests reaching to a higher range of ideas and enjoy- 
ments than what belong to the routine of life. So likewise 
might women, if lave of trifles did not interfere more than 
any necessary attention to trifling things which their position 

5» 
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requires from them. This is the true root of the evil ; frivolity^ 
which is one of the moral defects fostered in women by want 
of mental training, is the real obstacle to their seeking higher 
attainments. 

The feeling with which a woman enters upon this subject 
may be compared to that with which one who loves his coun- 
try, and is proud of her greatness and her beauty, is constrained 
to notice symptoms of decay in her institutions, or of corrup- 
tion in her people, which cripple her energies and resources, 
exciting the pity of friends and the scorn of foes. Such is fri- 
volity to women ; the plague-spot on their moral constitution, 
the poison circulating through every vein of social and domestic 
life, by the pernicious influence of which, with its train of idle- 
ness and vanity, a greater number have sunk to moral degrade^ 
tion, if not into actual vice, than through the workings of pas- 
sion. And more ignoble their fall, less worthy of sympathy or 
interest, for they have themselves frittered away their, claims 
upon our feeling ; they have with their own hands dug the 
grave of their own respectability. 

When we speak thus strongly of the frivolity of women, we 
are far from intending to infer that they alone are frivc^ous ; 
and the frivolity of men is in some ways more pernicious still, 
as being exercised on a wider scale, carrying more weight from 
their more public position, and being also even more unblusb- 
ingly exhibited, as we daily see in the case of those whose lives 
are devoted to hunting, racing, or yachting, and who sacrifice 
their fortunes and the interests of all belonging to them to such 
objects,' without a consciousness of guilt, or a reproach from 
the world. There are too many such examples ; but our busi- 
ness is not with them, and, moreover, it may well be doubted 
whether the number of frivolous men would have been what it 
is, had there been fewer frivolous mothers ; whether, had they 
not breathed the corrupting atmosphere of frivolity in the early 
home from which the most lasting associations are derived, they 
would have betrayed it so contemptibly on a wider field. 

It should never be forgotten, that frivolity is no less inimical 
to ^ood feeling than to intellect ; from not considering it in this 
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light, many persons are inclined to view it too indulgently. 
But of what depth or constancy of feeling, of what consistent 
kindness, can the thoughtless he capable ? — and thoughtless- 
ness is only one phase of frivolity. Well may the Gennan 
poet say : — 

" Yea, he deserves to find himself deceiyed, 
Who seeks a heart in the nnthmking man. 
Like shadows on a stream, the forms of life 
Impress their characters on the smooth forehead ; 
Naught sinks into the bosom's silent depth ; 
Quick sensibility of pain and pleasure 
Moves the light fluids lightly, but no soul 
Warmeth the inner frame." * 

All earnestness of character, all that makes life more than a 
passing show, this world more than the stage on which man 
" plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, as make the 
angels weep," is incompatible with frivolity ; and though we 
unfortunately see that it can to a certain degree coexist with 
moral and religious sentiment^ it is merely when the conscience 
is so unenlightened as not to feel the anomaly, and the reason so 
little exercised as not to perceive the application of the sublime 
principles of religion to the lesser concerns of life. Devotional 
sentiment may preserve purity of feeling and intention, but the 
mind left uncultivated and vacant will be either exclusively oc- 
cupied with trifles, or it will bring down to its own level of 
pettiness the really important and serious subjects to which its 
attenti(»is may be forced. The latter is the worst result of the 
two, since frivolity carried into serious subjects is more injurious 
to character than when it is contented with things as frivolous 
as itself. If, then, women must gossip, it had better be of balls 
than of missionary meetings, of their neighbors^ dress than of 
their religious opinions and differences ; and if they must read 
without thinking, it had better be novels than sermons. By this 
means frivolity is at least kept within its own domain. The 
higher feelings and interests of human life are unprofaned by 
its intrusion, and we may still hope that the mind in which 

* Wallenstein, ftom Coleridge's translation. 
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these have never been desecrated may yet be roused to feel 
their force, and be rescued by their influence from its earlier 
dream of folly. 

It would be well if women took this serious view of frivolity ; 
for while they look upon the trivial occupations, the petty cares, 
the waste of time and of talent, to which this defect leads, as 
opposed merely to the intellectual pursuits, which occupy so 
secondary a place in their estimation, they consider it too much 
as a venial fault ; whereas, if they remembered how often shal- 
lowness of mind and shallowness of heart go together, they 
would doubtless strive more earnestly to correct the former. 
Pursuits which require serious mental exertion, and absorb at- 
tention, are by their very nature most hostile to this fault ; and 
it is this which makes them most desirable, in a position like that 
of women, commanding much leisure, but obliging considerable 
attention to trifling things; in other words, giving the widest 
scope to idleness, while providing just enough occupatiota to lull 
conscience to sleep, and to prevent the waste of time assuming 
a criminal appearance. Those pursuits, if earnestly followed 
whenever necessary cares or avocations allow it, will keep up 
mental activity in the midst of the merest drudgery of life ; 
while, on the other hand, if inclination leads to trifles, however 
serious or elevated the studies to which the mind may forcibly 
be turned at stated times, it will lapse into frivolity at each re- 
turn of leisure. This fact of the small influence exerted on the 
mind by obligatory, compared with voluntary occupation, is full 
of important consequences in its bearings upon daily life, and 
the formation of habits ; and it deserves to be seriously consid- 
ered by iJie young, who, just fresh from the guidance of othens, 
are beginning to form their own plans of occupation. 

It is that earnestness and activity of mind, leading to the love 
of knowledge and to the anxious search for it, as far as our 
means will allow, which constitutes the striking difference we so 
often feel to exist between two persons whose actual attainments, 
whether high or low in themselves, are very much on a par. 
The one is satisfied and stagnant, the other active and aspiring ; 
the one would remain a mere unreasoning machine, in the midst 
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of all means and appliances of mental culture, and, even if 
well informed, only retail in conversation the opinion of others ; 
while the other finds food for thought in the most homely life, 
improves every scanty opportunity of gaining knowledge, and 
stamps the impress of a cultivated mind on the performance of 
the small daily duties which are such a dull routine to the other. 
It is not then vast knowledge that we hold up as necessary to 
women, but the earnest appreciation of knowledge, leading 
them to seek it themselves when they can, and to enter eagerly 
into the pursuits and interests of others who are more engaged 
in the search ; it is not a life devoted to study, but the mental 
habits which study gives when followed in the right method and 
spirit. We may rest satisfied that the dullest drudgery of the 
most monotonous domestic cares will not bind down persons so 
trained to dwell willingly among trifling occupations and inter- 
ests. There is little fear, indeed, that the mind which has once 
been aWUcened to the pursuit of truth, and felt the delight of 
exploring Nature^s laws, or the enchanted realms of poetry and 
art, — the mind that has once opened to the deep interests that 
stir and afiect mankind, and been roused to reflect on the ends 
and purposes of human life, — should ever habitually contem- 
plate or allow itself to be engrossed by petty cares and friv- 
olous pleasures. 

The very early close of woman's nominal education makes 
it doubly necessary that these things should be impressed on 
young girls themselves. It is their own self-training during the 
best years of youth when the faculties are expanding, and the 
mind becoming fit to reap the fruit of former culture, which 
will attain for them what no early education can give^ and which 
their own rarely ever prepares ; it is by rousing their own en- 
deavors and ambition that we can best hope to counteract the 
lowering influence of that mode of life which society oflers to 
them, and, while they mix freely and gayly in the amusements 
of their age, to keep their minds alive to better things, and ac- 
tive in the attainment of serious and worthy objects. 

Unfortunately, young persons, though often aware of the in- 
sufliciency of their early education, and even sensible of the 
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defects or the ignorance which are its results, very seldom per- 
ceive with equal clearness the necessity of exerting themselves 
to supply their deficiencies. On the other hand, those who have 
received a good education are inclined to consider the work as 
finished, and themselves as fully prepared for all the ciicnm- 
stances of their future life. With regard to mental improve- 
ment, the evil effect of this is mostly evident among women. 
Young men are in general forced to lahor ; some professions, 
requiring the severest exercise of the mental faculties, afford a 
constant school of improvement, while even in others, the woj^ 
to be done, the practical application of their knowledge, the 
spirit of emulation, and the weight which capacity and judgment 
give to a man in the opinion of others, — all these things are 
more or less a continual training to the mind ; whereas, as we 
have said before, the practical existence of women is so con- 
fined, that the labor of self-improvement, carried on upon prin- 
ciple, will alone insure that years shall not rather bring deterio- 
ration than progress. The great point, then, which we would 
labor to impress on the young is, that, in whatever manner the 
first eighteen or twenty years of life have been spent, a task is 
yet before them, which may have been facilitated or impeded 
by the training of those early years, but which the latter can 
never justify them in neglecting. There is no common stand- 
ard of human excellence, no fixed point, however high, either of 
character or knowledge, at which, when attained, we may stand 
still and rest satisfied with our labora. " Be ye peifect, as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect," were the words of Him 
whom we profess to follow ; and such is the only standard set 
before us, evidently pointing to an infinite series of toils and 
endeavors, never certainly to be accomplished on earth; and 
who shall tell through what succession of ages, through what 
forms of being, hereafter to be carried on ? Such, then, being 
the law under which we strive for improvement, it is evident 
that there can be no interval, no end to our labors ; and it fol- 
lows that when we cease to gain ground, we actually begin to 
lose it, and that the arrest of progress is but another word for 
deterioration. 
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It may appear to some that these views of life, and the con- 
viction of the duty and necessity of self-discipline arising from 
them, are too stem to be pressed on the young ; but few of the 
received prejudices of society have done more harm than that 
which assigns youth as a period of unavoidable thoughtlessness, 
which causes this great destroyer of human happiness and vir- 
tue to be considered, not simply as excusable, but often as a 
fair and amiable attribute of the brightest portion of human 
existence. Doubtless youth is the season for pleasure, for then 
only is it unmixed with regret, or unclouded by anxiety, but at 
no age can pleasure be with impunity a pursuit. We are far 
from taking the ascetic view of life, which condemns its enjoy- 
ments as unlawful, and would confine the mind in a circle 
of gloomy contemplations ; the pleasures of social intercourse, 
the light accomplishments which add to its charm, the mere 
exercise of physical activity and vigor, the thousand delights 
opened by the contemplation of nature and of art, — these and 
many others afford, at every period of life, not only lawful and 
rational enjoyment, but positively needful relaxation from seri- 
ous pursuits and labors. It is only when these take the place 
of higher objects, when they are no longer relaxations, but en- 
grossing occupations, that evil begins. It is when we bind our- 
selves to the car of pleasure, that each light and graceful 
wreath becomes an ignominious yoke. The warning has no 
novelty ; would that the race of trifiers of both sexes would al- 
low us to pronounce it needless, as it is trite ! 

The doctrine of the inaptitude of youth for serious purposes 
is as false as it is pernicious ; for youth, with its joyous spirit, 
its bright fancy, its eager anticipations, is also the season of high 
aspiration, of generous resolution, of warm, unselfish feeling, 
and it may be wiser, even if we look upon it in the mere light 
of expediency, to reckon upon these in their freshness for the 
undertaking of any great or noble course of endeavor, than to 
wait till a frivolous life has lowered their tone, and the world 
has blunted their sensibility. Bright as the present may be to 
them, and discouraging the words of those who have tried life 
before them, the young still live in the future. When no ac- 
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tual pleasure or excitement engrosses the mind, it contemplates, 
with all the strong emotions of an age when every thought 
kindles a feeling, the vast unknown region spreading so inimit- 
ably before them, in which fancy strives to shape their destined 
course. The hours for such contemplation oflen return in 
woman's retired life, and too soon bring a bitter consciousness 
to many minds, that the wide future offers little to their utmost 
endeavors, and fancy returns weary from her distant flight, as 
the dove to the ark, finding no place to rest upon. It is to the 
feelings of such a moment that we would appeal, before the 
bitterness has sunk into the heart, and while yet the ardent na- 
ture and energetic impulses are unfettered by the world^s preju- 
dices, and unpolluted by the world's sophistry. 

In this view of the nature and feelings of youth, we venture 
to lay before young girls themselves this sketch of a wider edu- 
cation than has commonly been deemed expedient, and confi- 
dently appeal from the frivolous tastes and habits inculcated by 
society, to their own higher feelings and aspirations. We be- 
lieve it will not be vain to point out to them the resources and 
consolations that knowledge and mental refinement ofier amidst 
some of the inevitable evils of woman's lot, nor vain the hope 
that a lofty ambition may kindle in many hearts, to ennoble 
woman's career, to shed new lustre over the annals of female 
influence, and to labor for future national improvement and 
greatness, by fitting themselves for social usefulness, and for 
the labor of training a future generation in a purer and nobler 
course of virtue and patriotism. We offer no easy task to al- 
lure the feeble and the frivolous, — no aim of social distinction 
and power to tempt a low or worldly ambition ; but we point to 
a goal worthy to excite the endeavor of the noblest and highest 
gifted of God's creatures, and earnestly hope to aid some in 
reaching it. 



CHAPTER II. 

POWER AND INFLUENCE OF HABIT. 

The first step in self-education is carefully to examine what 
powers we are endowed with that may aid us in that task of 
progressive improvement, imposed, as we have seen, by a law 
of our being. Any systematic inquiry into the powers of the 
human mind is, indeed, far beyond the compass or pretensions 
of such a work as this ; yet something more of this nature is 
required than is to be found generally in works on education, 
for they are too apt to consider rather the things which are to 
be taught, than the principles which are to be cultivated. Our 
object, then, will be to examine into those principles, to point 
out the close connection of the moral and mental powers gen- 
erally, the necessary influence of conscience, and therefore of 
religion, over the whole life, from its highest concerns to its 
daily routine, — the duty of cultivating reason in order to en- 
lighten conscience, — the means and motives for pursuing truth 
as the pole-star of our existence, — the superiority of sound 
mental discipline above mere intellectual attainments, — and, 
lastly, the means of acquiring knowledge, the love of which, 
based on higher grounds than society generally recognizes, is so 
valuable a source of enjoyment and consolation to women in 
their depressed and often lonely condition. These are the 
points, on a due consideration of which we think a rational 
course of self- training may be grounded, together with a care- 
ful cultivation of method as the presiding spirit of all educa- 
tion, and of the power of habit as the great instrument of all 
progress. The two latter being thus of universal application, 
we shall begin with them. 
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Among the various capabilities of our nature, we find none 
more important in its influence, or more striking in its adapta- 
tions to our wants, than the power of habit. By this power, 
every effort, whether of mind or body, is facilitated, and actions 
which at first require laborious attention become, on repetition, 
so easy and familiar as to appear almost the result of natural 
instincts. Not more skilfully are the organs of sight and hear- 
ing adapted to the functions they have to perform, not more 
beautifully do they harmonize with the laws which regulate the 
external world, than this power harmonizes with the action of 
our various faculties, and is adapted, in all the circumstances of 
our present state of trial and discipline, to aid us in every en- 
deavor, and to carry us finally through every difficulty. 

Without such a power, indeed, progress would be next to im- 
possible. The same laborious effort which is required in our first 
attempts would attend each repetition of them, and a lifetime 
would^scarcely suffice to give us that elementary acquaintance 
with the objects around us, and that facility in adapting our- 
selves to them, which is now attained by every child in the first 
two or three years of his existence. 

If we examine any of those actions of our daily life which we 
perform almost unconsciously, we shall find that the most trivial 
among them has required the powerful aid of habit to render 
it easy ; though the absence of all effort now makes us forget 
that it was ever needed. In reading and writing, for example, 
how completely has custom effaced all recollection of the diffi- 
culties which drew many a childish tear, and which seem almost 
insurmountable to those who first encounter them in maturer 
years. If we watch a beginner, whether man or child, in the 
art of reading, and observe how slowly and laboriously he learns 
first to distinguish the characters, next to assemble them into 
syllables, then to connect the syllables into words, and, finally, 
to catch the meaning of sentences which our experienced eyes 
have seized at a glance, we shall appreciate the assistance 
which has not only enabled us to conquer all these difficulties, 
but has transformed the once irksome task into the easiest and 
pleasantest of our occupations. In another operation equally 
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familiar to many of us, — the reading and playing of music, — 
we have a still stronger instance of the power of habit in facili- 
tating what once seemed almost impossible. The process in 
this case is much more complicated. The written notes must 
be associated with the sounds which they indicate ; the fingers 
must be taught the motions which produce these sounds, time 
must be attended to, the still more difficult union of bass and 
treble must be mastered, two characters must be read, two va- 
rieties of time considered, two hands managed at once ! Yet 
this process, complicated and laborious as it is, custom can 
make easy to a child. 

We have chosen these instances on account of their famil- 
iarity ; but the force of habit is no less strikingly exhibited in 
its effects on character. Every faculty of the intellect, every 
moral affection, whether good or evil, may be trained by exer- 
cise into habits of action which attain almost the strength and 
certainty of instincts. The importance of this power as an 
instrument of education can, therefore, scarcely be overrated. 

The formation of habits may be said, indeed, to constitute 
almost the whole work of education. The natural disposition 
and the circumstances of life which vary with each individual 
are beyond our control, but we can create habits which shall 
mould character to the form we choose it to assume, and pre- 
pare the mind for any events that may occur. We cannot fore- 
see every difficulty in study or in action which may require 
careful inquiry or prompt decision, but we can train ourselves 
to the habitual investigation of truth, and to that clearness of 
views which facilitates judgment. We cannot provide against 
every tehiptation which may assail us, but we can acquire that 
habitual sense of duty, and command over our own passions, 
which makes obedience to principle comparatively easy under 
any circumstances. 

It is to the influence of habits, and not to individual acts 
(which may be prompted by a momentary impulse), that we 
must look to give worth and consistency to conduct. Our social 
and domestic life is made or marred by the habits which have 
grown into a second nature. It is not in any occasional act of 
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civility or kindness that the charm of either home or society 
consists, but \n the habits of courtesy and benevolence, — whose 
outward expression is our manner, — an expression which, if 
not habitual, can rarely be borrowed with success. No isolated 
and temporary efforts, however strenuous, will enable us to 
carry on business or to succeed in any pursuit, but only habits 
of method, perseverance, and industry. 

The moral influence of habits over the minds of our asso- 
ciates is equally great. An individual act, even of the noblest 
heroism, will produce a comparatively small effect. It dazzles 
for a while, but it is too far above the ordinary course of human 
life to be imitated. We behold it with admiration, but too sel- 
dom think of applying its principles to our own humbler cir- 
cumstances. But if we trace the course of one habitually 
guided by pure and lofty principle, one who, though never, 
perhaps, distinguished by any striking act, holds steadily on his 
way through all the vicissitudes of life, till we feel that it were 
as difficult for him to break through the habits of truth and 
moral goodness, which have become part of his nature, as for 
others to shake off the yoke of habitual vice and fioUy ; we 
shall see the influence of such a character stealing insen^bly 
upon all who come within its sphere, winning admiration and 
confidence even from those whose practice is most different, and 
challenging the imitation of others, who, however weak and un- 
steady themselves, can still love virtue and desire to walk in 
her paths. 

Thus the Lucretias and Portias who perhaps first stirred our 
youthful emotions of admiration for female fortitude and great- 
ness of mind are seldom regarded as models for imitation. But 
who can read the life of Lady Rachel Russell without being 
touched with a far deeper feeling than mere admiration ? Who 
that traces her through her pure and noble career, that follows 
her to the nursery of her children, the study of her husband, 
watches her in all the relations of life as the Christian wife and 
mother and mistress, but feels that such goodness comes home 
to every human heart, that, high though it be, it is not too high 
to be imitated by all, and that the heroism with which she met 
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the heaviest trial that could fall on woman, and subdued her 
own agony that she might cheer and serve to the last the hus- 
band she so truly loved, was the result, not of momentary or 
high-wrought excitement, but of the habits of self-command, 
piety, and devotedness which she had acted on through life, and 
which are equally attainable by the lowest and least gifted of 
her sex. 

Children are very susceptible of this influence of character, 
and it may therefore justly be considered an important agent in 
their education. It is impossible to say how soon a child begins 
to feel the influence of habitual goodness, to perceive that there 
is a guiding principle at work, producing order and ministering 
comfort to all within his little sphere of observation. He may 
not know how to value each act of self-conquest, but he is 
early sensible of the effects of habitual self-command and 
steadiness, in which he recognizes a power he cannot resist. 
The habits, good or bad, of the mother, constitute the moral at- 
mosphere of the child ; they are the objects of his unconscious 
imitation, and are far more efficacious in forming his mind and 
character than the most elaborate teaching. Surely this is in 
itself a sufficient motive to urge women to form good habits. 

" Since custom is the principal magistrate of human life," says 
Lord Bacon, " let men by all means endeavor to obtain good 
customs." The first requisite, therefore, in the task of self-edu- 
cation, is to learn the means by which good customs may be 
obtained ; that these means are little understood, or very imper- 
fectly applied, is evident from the frequent failure of well- 
meant systems of education, to which the proverbial c€ises of 
the spendthrift sons of prudent fathers, and the profligate chil- 
dren of religious parents, bear melancholy witness. However 
admirable the precepts inculcated, there is in such systems no 
endeavor to form the habits whence a certain course of action 
will flow. The failure cannot be attributed to ignorance of the 
power of habit, which has passed into a proverb, and must 
therefore proceed from inattention to the mode of its operation. 
Until we know how habits are formed, it will be vain to hope 
for success in educating ourselves or others. 

6* 
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The whole theory of the formation of habits is admirably 
stated by Dr. Butler.* It rests on that law of our nature by 
which passive impressions have a tendency to grow weaker, 
whilst actions become more easy and familiar on repetition. 
An act is an exercise of the will i it is the voluntary exertion of 
some power or faculty of the mind or body. To sit, to stand, 
are bodily acts. To observe, reflect, and judge, are acts of the 
intellect. To worship God, or injure our neighbor, are moral 
acts. So likewise, in this sense, as Dr. Butler remarks, inten- 
tions good or evil are moral acts ; for in all these, volition is 
the essential condition of their performance. The frequent rep- 
etition of them will produce a tendency to act in that particu- 
lar manner ; in other words, a habit. Passive impressions, on 
the other hand, are impressions made on the mind by causes 
external to itself, and independent of the will. The mind is 
passive under them, that is to say, it can neither will to feel of 
not to feel them. The pleasure which we receive from a fine 
picture, and the pain caused by a discordant sound, are passive 
impressions made on the mind through the senses. Experi- 
ence has made us acquainted with the effect of habit in weak- 
ening impressions of this kind. We often cease to perceive ' 
sights and sounds with which we have become familiar. The 
Londoner is almost unconscious of the noises which distract his 
country visitor, and is equally heedless of the display of wealth 
and unceasing activity, which fills the stranger with admiration. 
The rich man derives no pleasure from the luxuries to which 
he is accustomed ; whilst, for the same reason, the poor man 
does not feel the deprivation of them. The repetition of pas- 
sive impressions, therefore, tends only to produce insensibility to 
the objects which once excited them. 

There is, of course, a natural limit to this insensibility to 
pE«sive impressions produced by repetition. No habit can de- 
stroy the sense of pain, deaden the pangs of hunger, or eradi- 
cate the natural instincts of our being, leading us to seek ease, 
and freedom, and happiness. Were this limitation forgotten, 

* Analogy of Religion. 
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every oppressor might justify his tyranny by alleging that his 
victims were so inured by habit to suffering and slavery, that 
they had ceased to be conscious of them ; and the same plea 
might be laid as a flattering unction to their souls, by those who 
passively subscribe to the sentence which comprises the poor 
man's lot in three short words : to be bom, to suffer, and to 
die. 

Again, the influence of attention in prolonging and reviving 
passive impressions roust be taken into account. Sounds to 
which the ear is so accustomed, that they convey no impression 
to the mind, are heard as distinctly as the flrst time the moment 
that we attend to them. Any impression that arouses the active 
facalties, not only retains its full force whilst those are exer- 
cised, but even gains in strength and intensity. This accounts 
for the daily renewed pleasure which we can derive from a 
beautiful view or. picture. Although the first impression was 
passive, yet when the active faculties of attention, comparison, 
and association are roused, they lead us perpetually to discover 
new beauties in the object which, if merely passively contem- 
plated, would have long ceased to produce any impression 
at all. 

But the impressions conveyed through the senses are not the 
only ones under which the mind remains passive. Our emo^ 
tions are as involuntary as our sensations, and we can no more 
will at any particular moment to love or hate, to admire or 
loathe, than we can will to hear music in the creaking of a wheel, 
or to see beauty in a formless mass. The term passion, by which 
these emotions are designated, shows that this truth has always 
been felt and recognized. Whilst the mind remains passive 
under them, these emotions follow the same law as our sensa- 
tions, and grow weaker with every repetition. Thus the sense 
of remorse is lessened with every fresh act of guilt which calls 
it forth, till at last it ceases to be felt altogether ; and in the 
same manner the excitement of our best and purest feelings 
may (as in the case of the mere sentimentalist) produce only 
practical indifference to virtue. These feelings, however, were 
not given us to die away in barren passivity. Their oflSce is to 
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rouse the will into activity, by presenting it with motives to aC' 
tion. Pity, for instance, is the motive to acts of benevolence, — 
resentment, to acts of revenge ; and when thus carried into ac- 
tion, the passive emotion becomes an active principle. In this 
manner every passion, good or evil, may be trained into a pnti' 
ciple of action^ or, as Butler terms it, " an inward^ practical 
principle " ; and the acts which flow from it, often repeated, 
form a moral habit. We go on to quote Dr. Butler's own words : 
— " Habits of the mind are produced by the exertion of inward, 
practical principles, i. e. by carrying them into act, or acting 
upon them ; the principles of obedience, of veracity, justice, 
and charity. Nor can those habits be formed by any external 
course of action, otherwise than as it proceeds from these prin- 
ciples : because it is only these inward principles exerted, which 
are strictly acts of obedience, of veracity, of justice, and of 
charity. So, likewise, habits of attention, industry, self-gov- 
ernment, are in the same manner acquired by exercise, and 
habits of envy and revenge by indulgence, whether in outward 
act, or in thought and intention, i. e. inward act ; for such in- 
tention is an act. Resolutions, also, to do well, are properly 
acts. And endeavoring to enforce upon our own minds a prac- 
tical sense of virtue, or to beget in others that practical sense of 
it which a man really has himself, is a virtuous act. All these, 
therefore, may and will contribute towards forming good habits. 
But going over the theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking 
well, and drawing fine pictures of it ; this is so far from neces- 
sarily or certainly conducing to form a habit of it in him who 
thus employs himself, that it may harden the mind in a contrary 
course, and render it gradually more insensible, — i. e. form a 
habit of insensibility to all moral considerations. For, from our 
very faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, 
grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passing through the mind, 
are felt less sensibly ; being accustomed to danger, begets in- 
trepidity, i. e. lessens fear ; to distress, lessens the passion of 
pity ; to instances of others' mortality, lessens the sensible ap- 
prehension of our own. And from these two observations 
together, that practical habits are formed and strengthened by 
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repeated acts, and that passive impressions grow weaker by 
being repeated upon us, it must follow that active habits may- 
be gradually forming and strengthening, by a course of acting 
upon such and such motives and excitements, whilst these mo- 
tives and excitements themselves are, by proportionable degrees, 
growing less sensible, i. e. are continually less and less sensibly 
felt, even as the active habits strengthen. And experience con- 
firms this. For active principles, at the very time that they are 
less lively in perception than they were, are found to be, some- 
how, wrought more thoroughly into the temper and character, 
and become more effectual in influencing our practice. The 
three things just before mentioned may afford instances of it. 
Perception of danger is a natural excitement of passive fear 
and active caution ; and by being inured to danger, habits of 
the latter are gradually wrought, at the same time that the for- 
mer gradually lessens. Perception of distress in others, is a 
natural excitement, passively to pity, and actively to relieve it ; 
but let a man set himself to attend to, inquire out, and relieve 
distressed persons, and he cannot but grow less and less sen- 
sibly affected with the various miseries of life with which he 
must become acquainted ; when yet, at the same time, benev- 
olence, considered not as a passion, but as a practical principle 
of action, will strengthen ; and whilst he passively compassion- 
ates the distressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude ac- 
tively to assist and befriend them. So, also, at the same time 
that the daily instances of men's dying around us give us daily 
a less sensible passive feeling or apprehension of our own mor- 
tality, such instances greatly contribute to the strengthening a 
practical regard to it in serious men, i. e. to forming a habit of 
acting with a constant view to it. And this seems again further 
to show, that paSsive impressions made upon our minds by ad- 
monition, experience, example, though they may have a remote 
efficacy, and a very great one, towards forming active habits, 
yet can have this efficacy no otherwise than by inducing us to 
such a course of action ; and that it is not being affected so and 
so, but acting, which forms those habits ; only it must be al- 
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ways remembered, that real endeavors to enforce good impres- 
sions upon ourselves are a species of virtuous action. 

. . • • • 

" Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any course of action, we 
get an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and often pleasure, 
in it. The inclinations which rendered us averse to it grow 
weaker: the difficulties in it, not only the imaginary but the 
real ones, lessen : the reasons for it offer themselves of course 
to our thoughts upon all occasions: and the least glimpse of 
them is sufficient to make us go on in a course of action to 
which we have been accustomed. And practical principles 
appear to grow stronger, absolutely in themselves, by exercise, 
as well as relatively, with regard to contrary principles ; which, 
by being accustomed to submit, do so habitually, and of course. 
And thus a new character, in several respects, may be formed ; 
and many habitudes of life, not given by nature, but which na- 
ture directs us to acquire."* 

We can add nothing either of explanation or illustration to 
this admirable passage, and shall simply point out a few of its 
practical consequences. It enables us at once to detect the two 
opposite errors which produce the failures in education already 
noticed, and which are probably at the bottom of every unsuc- 
cessful attempt at self-training. Either the external acts are 
exclusively watched and controlled, without regard to the inward 
principle or motive whence they spring ; or the teacher rests 
contented with having excited virtuous emotions, and lets them 
pass away without being carried into action. In both cases, the 
habit formed is just as likely to be the very opposite of the one 
aimed at. The child on whom a mere routine of duty is im- 
posed, may follow it with the regularity of a machine, whilst 
inwardly cherishing a dislike to authority and disregard of duty 
which will show themselves in open insubordination as soon as 
the external restraint is removed ; on the other hand, where the 
only aim has been to excite the feelings, we shall often be star- 
tled by the painful contrast of virtuous sentiments and vicious 

* Analogy of Religion, Nat. and Rev., Part I. Chap. V. 
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actions, passive admiration of what is good and true, and prac- 
tical neglect of all goodness and truth. 

There is no moral habit more important than that of preserv- 
ing the due connection between our good feelings, as motives^ 
and our actions. It is only by maintaining this connection, and 
carrying each virtuous emotion into immediate act, at least so 
far as to resolve to act upon it, that it can be trained into a 
practical principle. This, again, gives us a rule for correcting 
bad habits ; for if we steadfastly refuse to carry the evil passion 
into act, and exert the mind in a contrary direction, by fixing 
attention upon different and higher motives, it will gradually die 
away and be replaced by an active principle of virtue. 

The struggle against bad habits is generally the first and most 
painful step in self-education. Few, indeed, are those whose 
early training has left them only the care of maintaining the 
good habits already implanted ! The reverse is usually the 
case, and the good seed has to be sown in a neglected soil, 
where weeds have long taken root and flourished. It will be 
well to enter upon the task without delay, for the evil habits of 
early life are to those of maturity as the slender fibre of the 
seedling to the wide-spread roots of the forest oak ; whilst in 
the very inverse proportion is the hopeful energy of youth, to 
the feeble will of a mind long unused to self-government, and 
shrinking from any conflict with the power to which it has 
through life passively submitted. It is a common mistake to 
allow the force of habit only with regard to the past, and to 
overlook its possible influence over the future. We are glad to 
plead it as a justification for what we know to be wrong, but 
tacitly deny its eflficacy as an instrument of improvement. 
Young persons are very apt in this way to consider any bad 
habit engendered by their education as an invincible evil, which 
must be submitted to by themselves and their friends, as they 
would submit to any bodily infirmity. They profess, indeed, to 
lament over it, and to wish that it were otherwise ; but we are 
inclined to think that, if the regret were sincere, it would be ac- 
companied by active exertion to remove its cause, and earnest- 
ness in applying the means of self-improvement. Ostentatious 
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lamentations over faults we never attempt to correct, are only 
the clumsy artifices of vanity to conceal our real indolence and 
apathy in the pursuit of excellence. 

Those who are in earnest in their wish to improve will find 
in the principles laid down by Dr. Butler rules for correcting 
bad habits no less than for forming good ones. One instance 
of this has been given above. There is, indeed, no effectual 
way of correcting a bad habit but cultivating the good one most 
opposed to it. To refrain from external acts will not change 
the habit of the mind, unless the inward principle be changed 
also. A remarkable instance of this is given by Dr. Aber- 
crombie,* in the case of a man who had bound himself by 
Oath to abstain for a time from intoxicating liquors, and who, in 
consequence, observed the most rigid sobriety for five years, 
but was found in a state of intoxication the very day after the 
period of abstinence had expired. 

In the same manner, a passionate person may be restrained 
from acts of violence by the usages of society, regard for his 
character, or fear of the law ; but this external restraint will 
leave the temper unaltered. That can only be improved by an 
active eiTort to resist the impulse of passion, and to fix attention 
on the motives to patience, forbearance, and self-command, 
which, if carried into action, will form corresponding habits. 

The importance of individual acts as tending to form habits, 
is another point to be attended to in the regulation of daily life. 
Actions, which taken singly are insignificant, lead, if often re- 
peated, to habits which materially influence health and happi- 
ness. It matters,, probably, little, whether we rise to-day or to- 
morrow at seven or at nine, spend our leisure hours in reading 
a novel or a history, gratify or repress a whim ; but it is far 
from indifferent whether we acquire habits of indolence or ac- 
tivity, whether we habitually feed our minds on fiction or on 
truth, and whether we learn to control instead of indulging each 
idle caprice. It is to be observed, also, that the habits thus un- 
consciously formed by the frequent repetition of actions in 

* On the Moral Feelings. 
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themselves apparently harmless and trifling, are generally, if 
not always, bad, and tending to the deterioration of character. 
Our proneness to bad habits, and our difficulty in forming good 
ones, has been too universally acknowledged and lamented by 
the good and wise of all ages, to need our insisting upon it 
here. But we believe that it may be in a great measure, at 
least, accounted for by the nature of habit and its mode of 
operation, without resorting to the fearful supposition of an in- 
herent love of evil in the human heart. If we trace the greater 
number of bad habits to their origin, we find them to arise from 
the indulgence of desires and passions in themselves blameless, 
and even necessary to the preservation of individual and social 
existence, but becoming evil in their excess, and when yielded 
to against the voice of reason and conscience. We may in- 
stance the desire of property, which is the basis of every social 
edifice, and the wish to better our condition, to which we owe 
all the blessings of civilization, but which have both in their 
excess been the source of cupidity, inordinate ambition, and 
consequent crime. By the very conditions of our existence on 
earth, the objects which excite these passions are constantly and 
prominently forced upon our attention ; a great part of our time 
is necessarily spent among them, and we are in constant danger 
of allowing them to engross the whole. The advantages of 
wealth are ever present to tempt us to cupidity ; the trumpet 
voice of fame stirs us to ambition ; luxury assails every sense 
and woos us to self-indulgence ; the world spreads its gaudy 
toils around to lure us into " the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife." Need we seek for any other cause to explain why the 
passions, so continually excited, move the will more readily and 
frequently than those higher desires, the objects of which are 
unseen and spiritual, — and why bad habits are so easily formed, 
and too often lead to vice, and from vice to crime, ere we are 
aware that we have done more than indulge a natural and in- 
nocent inclination ? 

Not so is it with virtuous habits. The motives and rewards 
of virtue lie remote from the realms of sense, in the regions of 
the unseen and the eternal, and ere it can discern them, the 

7 
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mind must forcibly abstract itself from the obtrusive claims of 
visible and tangible objects. We may, indeed, passively ad- 
mire virtue when brought before us, but to follow her requires 
q,n active exertion, a steady and continued effort, and thus true 
philosophy agrees with true religion, in declaring that the just 
must " live by faith and not by sight." 

The difference between passive impressions and active exer- 
tion has also, apart from the consideration of influence upon 
character, an important bearing upon our happiness. Since 
repetition weakens passive impressions, those pleasures which 
consist entirely in their excitement must necessarily be the 
shortest lived. A perpetually stronger stimulus will be re- 
quired to produce the same amount of enjoyment, till the power 
of enjoyment is itself worn out, and leaves nothing but the 
craving for excitement which can no longer be satisfied. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more deplorable state, unless it 
be that of the person forced to endure its evil effects in another, 
— doomed, as Madame de Maintenon expressed it, to the in- 
tolerable weariness of striving to amuse one who is no longer 
capable of being amused. 

The pleasures arising from active pursuits, on the contrary, 
last as long as the power of exertion. This holds good even of 
bodily activity. Many a man of seventy enjoys the pleasures 
of the chase with the eagerness of a boy, whilst the mere sen- 
sualist of the same age is dead to every excitement. Still 
truer is it of those pursuits which call into activity the higher 
powers of the mind, and which, from their very nature, are in- 
exhaustible, holding forth new and ever new treasures to excite 
and reward our labors. Even when our energies fail us for the 
pursuit, and the lamp of life burns low and dim, the spirit yet 
retains its freshness, and only folds its wings as it sinks towards 
its earthly grave, that it may spread them for a bolder and 
higher flight in the regions beyond. 

Finally, it must never be forgotten that, whether consciously 
for good, or unconsciously for evil, the influence of habit is 
incessantly at work. Every day in which we neglect to make 
it minister to our improvement, ministers to our deterioration. 
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We cannot lessen its power, though we may bend it to our will, 
— like the torrent which rushes past our dwelling, whose eter- 
nal flow of waters we cannot arrest, although we can so direct 
it as to make it the most efficient and indefatigable of ser- 
vants. 



CHAPTER III. 

METHOD. 

One of the first and most important objects for which we 
require the power of habit, is the attainment of method. By- 
method, we do not mean simply methodical habits in this or 
that particular, but the spirit of system pervading the mind, and 
regulating the whole of life, on a deliberate and well-ordered 
plan. This is the very foundation of self-education. When we 
begin to reflect on our own nature and faculties, on the purposes 
for which they are given in this world, and the indications they 
afford of the nature of a future existence, we are led to feel the 
necessity of systematic training to fit us for the fulfilment of 
our appointed task. The unity of purpose which connects the 
different phases of life, when life is viewed at once as a course 
of present duty and a school for a future and higher sphere of 
existence, presses upon us the necessity of method, to carry the 
same unity into our own aims and endeavors, and to make all 
the various circumstances and actions of life combine towards 
the attainment of its one great end, the fulfilment of God's pur- 
poses in our existence. 

As system is the assemblage of many particulars in subordi- 
nation to one common object or leading idea, so method is the 
order by which system is carried out, and various and often 
complicated means made to serve one common purpose. 
Method, in its more limited sense, may be said to consist in the 
regular observance of certain means to attain certain ends, and 
implies steady action upon a predetermined principle. In a 
more general view, it rises from mere regularity to harmony, 
from the pursuance of particular ends to the combination of 
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various ends into one general system of action, animated by one 
common principle. 

Nature furnishes us with the most complete exemplification 
of method. In her works, so full of order and harmony, we 
see system within system, ^ut in each smaller and most minute 
circle the same method in the working out of results as in the 
greatest, — the construction of an insect's wing evincing the 
combination of means towards a definite object as plainly as the 
movements of the planets. The objects may differ in magni- 
tude and importance, they may appeal to higher feelings and 
more powerfully affect the imagination, but the principle of 
order runs through all alike, and imparts to nature that harmony 
and consequent grandeur of aspect which impresses the mind 
so irresistibly with the sense of an invisible but all-pervading 
Power. And as we contemplate it, we feel compelled to believe 
in the existence of some yet wider system, of which that which 
we see forms but a part, — only one, perhaps, of the infinite 
methods employed in carrying out ends too vast to be appre- 
hended by human intellect. The lesson thus learnt from the 
study of God's works should be applied to our own modes of 
action, and the same principle of well-ordered method should 
run through our life, from those high interests reaching far be- 
yond our sight into the veiled regions of eternity, down to each 
small detail of daily duty. It is amongst the latter that we shall 
find the school for method, which may thence be carried up 
into a wider sphere. 

We all know that some degree of arrangement is necessary 
in every scheme ; for unless the means employed — whether 
many or few, simple or complicated — be duly combined to- 
wards the proposed end, they will neutralize or destroy each 
other. Method, then, implying deliberate arrangement in the 
use of means, and steady advance towards a definite point, 
must be the very essence of every well-grounded plan ; that in 
which the nature of a plan consists ; and to attempt the accom- 
plishment of any design without it is the act of one who is so 
far an irrational creature that he is incapable of understanding 
the adaptation of means to ends. Let the number of under- 

7* 
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takings, public and private, which end in failure from this cause 
alone, proclaim how large a portion of mankind must in this 
sense be termed irrational I 

All our duties, pursuits, and aims may be regarded as schemes, 
for there is or should be some settled purpose in them all ; and 
these again should find their due place as means in the general 
scheme of life. The latter requires, to carry it duly out, the 
strictest application of method ; yet to this it is most seldom 
applied ; and while common concerns are arranged, sometimes 
very carefully and minutely, on some sort of definite plan, — 
in the general disposal of life there is too often no method, be* 
cause the majority of mankind have in that highest concern no 
definite plan at all. They wish to get through life with as much 
ease to themselves, and as little harm to their neighbors, as they 
can, and to find themselves in heaven at last ; but definite pur- 
pose they have none, and of any definite means of making the 
conflicting elements of human life harmonize towards a settled 
aim they have never thought. There is no method in their 
struggle with evil, for they wait to resist it till the hour of temp- 
tation arrives ; there is none in the formation of their ovni minds 
and characters, for these they leave to circumstances.; there is 
none in the good they would do to others, for this they trust to 
impulse ; and none in their aims of bliss in another world, for 
they leave it to self-indulgent habits, frivolous ambition, and 
worldly desires, to cradle their dreams of heavenly glory. Lit- 
tle, then, is it to be wondered at, that the earthly temple of the 
Holy Spirit is so seldom built up to its fair and lofty proportions, 
and that what moralists and philosophers have said of the noble 
capabilities of the human soul remains rather, like the ancient 
statues of the gods, the ideal of beauty, than the representation 
of the actual. 

Method, then, we repeat, in its true and wide sense, is that 
which orders the means towards carrying ouf the scheme of life ; 
which classes and combines all our plans and pursuits with ref- 
erence to this scheme, assigning to each its due place and value, 
and thereby introducing order and harmony into the endless 
diversity of aims, interests, and actions, which at first sight ap- 
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pear so unconnected and conflicting. Between the life thus 
methodized, and one without method, there is the same differ- 
ence as between the tangled mass of unwound silk, and the 
well- woven web. 

To cany out this purpose, it is not enough merely to intro- 
duce method into our individual arrangements ; we must also 
consider the wider system to which we belong, and the relations 
in which we are placed with regard to others, so as to under- 
stand the part we are destined to fill in the social economy, and 
regulate our individual scheme in accordance with it We must 
remember that no human being stands alone ; the moral world 
has no non-conductors by which to isolate us from our fellows, 
and break the natural affinities by which we are bound to them, 
and both influence and are influenced in return. Each indi- 
vidual forms part of the general system of society, and the sys- 
tem can work well, and produce its proper fruits of harmonious 
action and progressive improvement, in proportion only as each 
member understands his own position in it, and carefully studies # 
to fit himself for its duties.* If we were more in the habit of 
thus viewing our position in life, there would be less discon- 
tented struggling to shake off its duties and responsibilities, or 
to grasp at what does not belong to it. Each of us, down to 
the very humblest, might feel that he had an appointed place, 
and that his share of work, however homely, was as useful in 
its own sphere, and as necessary to the right working of the 
whole machinery, as the nobler labor of others. With greater 
method there would be greater harmony of action, and real 
progress would tak&^lace of the jarring conflicts between 
viduals and classes which so grievously retard the full develop- 
ment of human means and capacities. 

If we look at the actual state of education amongst us, and 
the views of life which it indicates, we shall at once perceive 
how much it is wanting in this higher order of method. As far, 
indeed, as worldly affairs are concerned, men generally find in 
their professional occupations, or in public business, the leading 

• See Chap I. Part II. 
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idea or centre round which all other objects and pursuits group 
themselves, as conducive or subordinate to it. This, however, 
embraces only one portion of existence, and leaves all beyond 
to " the reproof of chance," the vague and desultory guidance 
of circumstance. It brings method into their worldly career, 
but makes no attempt to connect this with the higher system of 
which it forms part, and with those aims which stretch into an- 
other stage of existence. But women have not even the ad- 
vantage of a worldly object to give steadiness and consistency 
to their endeavors, and consequently their external life is as 
desultory as the inner is undisciplined. 

To look for method where there is no object to aim at, were 
at least as unreasonable, as to expect to attain any specific 
object without its assistance, and female education is without 
method, because without a definite purpose or principle beyond 
that of compliance with the shifting rules of custom, fashion, or 
individual inclinations. Between a girl's education and her 
after-life there is no connection ; the latter affords no certain 
sphere of action for the faculties trained and the knowledge ac- 
quired by the former. Even her moral and religious training, 
to which, generally, serious attention is paid, is so unsystemati- 
cally carried on, the connection between the abstract principles 
taught, and their bearing on daily life, are so little, or so care- 
lessly pointed out, that half their influence on character is lost. 
Morals are disconnected from religion, religion from the secular 
interests of life, and the training of the intellect regarded as 
apart from all, a mere matter of individual inclination, rather to 
be repressed than encouraged. The consequence is, that to each 
portion of her ordinary education a woman must bring a differ- 
ent view of life, and different principle of action, and these 
again must be exchanged when she enters the world, for those 
prevailing in the society to which she belongs. When a young 
girl, for instance, is spending joyless days over the lessons 
which are only interrupted by walks no less monotonous, her 
teachers must certainly urge her to perseverance by considera- 
tions very different from those which, at another time, are 
brought forward to convince her that learning is pedantic and 
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unnatural in a woman, and that light and frivolous pursuits are 
her proper and graceful vocation. Or when emulation is stimu- 
lated to the utmost, and to excel others is made the first object 
of exertion, there is evidently some different view of life from 
that which condemns all ambition in women, and teaches the 
young girl to look forward to a life of retirement and submis- 
sion. But we have already pointed out the inconsistency which 
is the characteristic of our system of education, and which re- 
sults from conflicting interests, and the absence of any para- 
mount definite aim to impel the various endeavors in the same 
direction. It follows, that till that aim is determined, — till 
knowledge is sought for objects higher than its worldly value, — 
till the training of the mind is considered as a duty in itself, ir- 
respective of any forms of mental labor required by our posi- 
tion on earth, — till morals are regarded as practical religion, 
and religion as embracing the whole of life, by affording its 
ruling principle and its loftiest hopes, — there can be no method 
in women's education or existence. Their training, in short, 
must take a higher aim, and embrace a wider scope, than the 
ordinary education of the other sex, founded on worldly mo- 
tives which cannot affect them, or it will never rise above what 
it is now, the superficial polish of the mind without the real cul- 
ture which should develop its powers, and train them to fulfil 
the important purposes for which they were given. 

There is the same difference in this respect between women 
and men, as between the man of leisure and the man of busi- 
ness. The former has not the practical object of the latter to 
force him to exertion ; if, therefore, he has not some higher 
purposes in view, he sinks into a mere idler, and shuffles on 
through an aimless, useless existence, scarcely so noble an 
animal as his dog or his horse. Women of the upper classes 
enjoy, in their exemption from labor, and their freedom from 
the shackles of business or ambition, an inestimable advantage 
over the other sex, if rightly understood and made available for 
self-improvement; but if felt only as an excuse for idleness 
by the indolent, and as a privation by the active-minded, then it 
becomes, instead of an advantage, a real misfortune. In one 
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or other of these views it has, unfortunately, been very gener- 
ally considered, and thence has necessarily ensued the want of 
method which deprives their character of its consistency, their 
intellect of half its power, and their life of its greatest interest. 

Want of method affects the whole tone of the mind, its modes 
of thinking and acting, no less than of studying. It is fatal to that 
settled sobriety of thought which is indispensable to the prose- 
cution of any serious design. Strong impulse, or, in other 
words, a state of excited feeling, may be sufficient for some 
one act of importance or difficulty, but it will fail in carrying 
us through even a very simple course of action. The calmness 
joined to determination, which is required for the steady per- 
formance of duty, springs most surely (where moral weakness 
does not interfere) from the consciousness of acting by well- 
considered means, on firmly grounded principles. Consistency, 
in short, is but another word for method in our moral conduct 
and opinions ; for, however strongly we may hold certain opin- 
ions or principles, until we have reduced them methodically to 
practice, we shall never be truly consistent 

With regard to study, the bad effect of immethodical habits, 
even on minds of great natural power, is sensibly felt in lessen- 
ing the amount of practical good which such powers might 
have produced, had they been better directed. A person in 
this case will work vigorously when interest is strongly roused ; 
and so long as the fit lasts ^ — to use a homely but pointed ex- 
pression, — every thing, even health itself, will be sacrificed to 
the engrossing pursuit. But no mind can long remain at this 
pitch ; the strain would be destructive both of mental and bodily 
energies, and to this period of over-exertion, therefore, succeeds 
a much longer one of languid, desultory occupation, during 
which another and more methodical student is steadily advan- 
cing, and, though inferior in ability, will probably be the first to 
reach the goal. The old fable of the hare and the tortoise 
taught the world long ago the value of a steady though plod- 
ding advance, and the same lesson is daily exemplified to us in 
the triumph of persevering, systematic industry over the bril- 
liant but irregular efforts of undisciplined talent. We can all 
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work zealously when prompted by strong impulse, but habits of 
method alone will enable us to work with that patient diligence 
and deliberate aim which are the indispensable elements of 
success in undertakings of any extent and difficulty. 

Such habits, by disciplining the irregular tendencies of the 
mind and training it to exert itself whenever the exertion is 
called for, give also a capability of attention and command over 
our own thoughts truly invaluable, not only as regards the in- 
creased mental power obtained, but with respect to the com- 
mon duties of social life, in which the immethodical are often 
eminently defective. In the intricate network of social rela- 
tions, each step we take reacts more or less directly upon our 
fellow-creatures, and while we are surrounded by many whom 
we unconsciously influence, and by others whom it is our duty 
to assist, it is important that there should be in our social 
habits the regularity on which they may depend, and also that 
we should have sufficient command over our own minds to 
turn our attention promptly from the subject which interests 
ourselves at the moment to that on which they may require 
our assistance or sympathy. The influence of method over 
our habits of reasoning arises in great measure from this self- 
command, and from the calmness and sobriety of mind we 
have already noticed as the result of habitually acting on de- 
liberate principles. Calmness is proverbially necessary to rea- 
soning justly, and the greater the power of fixing attention 
promptly and closely at any given moment, the greater also- 
must evidently be the power of exerting reason, whether for in- 
vestigation or for practical decision. 

It is one essential feature of method that it preserves propor^ 
lion ; proportion, according to their relative value, between the 
various objects and employments of life, and in the cultivation 
of our own faculties. It is this proportion which constitutes a 
well-balanced mind, and consequently a well-regulated life. 
Strong bias towards certain objects, peculiarities of character or 
circumstances, will always tend to destroy this balance, and it 
must therefore be the constant aim of self-training to restore it. 
We shall find the habit of acting upon system, with a continual 
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regard to the principal end to which all others should be kept 
subservient, the surest corrective of any undue bias, by its in- 
fluence in continually preserving the feeling of the relative 
above the positive (or what seems at the moment the positive) 
value of objects. It gives us the standard by which to measure 
all things, and adjust the time and labor they should cost to 
their real worth. It is for want of some such standard that 
minds, even of a high order, are often one-sided in their views. 
They cultivate one faculty, or follow out one pursuit, till it be- 
comes unduly magnified in their estimation, whilst those they 
have neglected sink proportionably below their proper level. 
It is true that eminence in any one point can, generally speak- 
ing, be attained only by exclusive devotion to it ; but a well- 
balanced mind, accustomed to consider the vast system of 
human life and to regulate its own scheme in accordance iritfi 
it, will not let that necessary exclusiveness of applicttdoB 
to one subject hide the value of what it is forced compaiatiyely 
to neglect. It will not ^ allow the work at hand to become a 
screen to conceal the world beyond. It must also be remem- 
bered, that great eminence can be hoped for only by a few, 
while the soundness of judgment and consistency of conduct, 
which depend upon the right discipline and balance of the 
whole mind, are attainable by all who earnestly endeavor to at- 
tain them, and are even more important in their results. Few 
of us have great things to do, but we all might perform our hum- 
ble tasks in a spirit which, if generally diffused, would do more 
for the human race than the isolated efforts of the highest abilities. 
For the sake of clearness and order, we are obliged to speak 
of education as divided into mental and moral training, and 
again to classify under these two general heads our diflerent 
faculties and moral feelings, and to point but separately the 
individual value and importance of each. But if any such 
separation be carried into practice, if any attempt be made to 
divide moral from mental training, or to cultivate one faculty to 
the exclusion of others, partial instead of general improvement 
will be the result. The faculties exclusively cultivated may 
attain individually great acuteness and power, but the general 
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tone of mind and character will be lowered. We may compare 
two minds trained on these different systems to two gardens, in 
one of which every thing has been sacrificed to the cultivation 
of a few show-flowers, while in the other the ground has been 
laid out on a well-arranged plan, every flower and shrub planted 
with reference to its place in the whole design, and cultivated 
to the utmost degree of perfection consistent with the due devel- 
opment of all the rest. So, where there is a design in our life, 
our moral and mental training must be combined as parts of the 
general system of self-improvement, and method must be con- 
stantly applied in practice, to preserve unity of purpose and 
action amidst the wide variety of means aud subordinate ends. . 

In the attainment of knowledge, the same principle holds' \ 
good. Each branch of study, and feven each book that we - ' ^ ^ 
lead, has an individual object, and also a relation to the objects ^\ , 
of other studies. Unless this relation be kept in mind, the vas- 
riely will produce desultory knowledge, leading to no complete- cD 
ness, and taxing memory to the utmost, while exercising thought '^ "*" 
proportionably little, because occupying it with isolated facts 
tather than with the relations of facts. But if, on the other 
hand, some leading idea runs through all our studies, connect- 
ing the one with the other ; if, in reading several books, or pur- 
suing different inquiries, we keep before us one main object on- 
which every other is made to bear ;hore or less directly, then 
we have order and method, — the* systematic development of 
thought and sleady progress in that real knowledge which is 
gained from the perception of relations. This view of method, 
as applied to study, is so important, that we shall return to it 
more fully when speaking of the objects and modes of study.* 

The real value of time, the inestimable worth of those fleet- 
ing moments which no gold can buy, no power arrest, no re- 
pentance redeem, is never fully understood till the spirit of 
method presides over the whole of life, and adjusts its tasks to 
the hours conceded for their performance. The busy man 
knows the value of the time he can devote to his business ; the- 

• See Chap. IX. H- 
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pleasure-seeker knows the weight of every moment that is sto- 
len from enjoyment; the industrious man treasures the hours 
which enable his patient diligence to overtake more brilliant 
rivals in the race for knowledge ; and the eager one values time 
when his energies are awakened, and his pursuit keen ; but he 
only whose whole life is ordered to one great purpose, whose 
every plan, endeavor, and action is combined, according to the 
highest method, into one comprehensive scheme, he only kiuym 
the value of every hour; he only is never free to trifle with 
time, has never a waste moment, but in sickness or in health, in 
the hours of relaxation no less than in those of labor, still re- 
members his race with the " great destroyer," which can end 
but in the grave. Youth for him has no years to give to frivol- 
ity ; and age still feels the pressure of time, the necesaty of 
progress, for the same goal is still in view, the same motivee 
that spurred him to action in the vigor of life are urging bim 
still. 

This is a point of incalculable importance to women, whose 
temptations in daily life arise from trifles and idleness privileged 
by custom and example. The separation of religion from the 
common concerns of life, which we have already noticed, and 
shall again have to notice repeatedly as the source of manifold 
evils, is in great measure the source of this also. The religious 
feeling of responsibility can alone consecrate all our pursuits 
and occupations. Take this feeling away, confine religion 
within the circle of creeds and observances, and all beyond 
them is at once abandoned to the dominion of inclination or ex- 
pediency. There may still be activity in particular directions, 
there may be some lofty purpose, some noble objects isolated 
in the wide sea of uncertain aims, and hesitating or variable 
desires, but there can be no consistent and combined effort, no 
system pervading and harmonizing life, because there is no 
unity of purpose, no ruling and comprehensive principle em- 
bracing all action, and concentrating all forms to one end. Re- 
ligion alone can furnish us with such a principle and such an 
end, but if it be narrowed from the all-pervading spirit of life, 
to a matter of times and places, and its universal law restricted 
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to a few broad points of moral duty, its influence in ennobling 
and harmonizing life is gone, and the latter remains the same 
ipcoherent, motley patchwork as before. 

' Amongst other habits fostered by the absence of any sense 
of responsibility with regard to the distribution of time, is the 
very pernicious one of making and breaking resolutions in small 
things. Certain rules, for instance, are laid down to facilitate a 
particular study, and certain hours appointed for its pursuit ; but 
sorae exercise of self-control and self-denial is required to ad- 
here to them ; indolence, or pleasure, or caprice interferes, and ; 
the whole plan is laid aside without a struggle. This could not 
happen if the mind were accustomed to regard all the minor de- 
tail of life as part of a great whole, obviously deriving its im- 
portance from the relation in which it stands to other objects. 
These subordinate plans would then have had reference to a 
wider system, and the. power of self-command derived from the 
sense of duty would have prevented the vacillation of purpose, 
which, if long indulged, must end in miserable weakness of 
character. Were this mode of considering daily life more 
common, we should not see persons, who would shrink with hor- 
ror from the slightest want of good faith towards others, violate 
without scruple or remorse every engagement with themselves, 
even on points seriously affecting their health, their mental 
powers, or their social usefulness ; and blind to the fact, that, by 
breaking through rules made, of course, from some sense of 
duty, they forfeit, not only the benefit to be derived from the 
rules themselves, but also some portion of their own self-respect, 
and fall into the &tal habit of allowing inclination to prevail over 
conscience. Method, by keeping one object steadily in view, 
and systematizing, all subordinate things towards its attainment, 
is the best antidote to this desultory mode of action, and by 
carrying the habit of acting on principle into little things, it 
strengthens the habit itself, and with it the moral power of the 
will. / 

This feeling of responsibility is, as we have said, of peculiar 
importance to women, because, unless their value for time and 
respect for their own occupations be placed on these high 
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grounds, it is difficult to conceive whence they can arise, where 
no avocation is of itself important enough to suggest the thought, 
and the whole tone of society is that of wishing to get rid of 
time. An apparently trifling thing shows how wide-spread are 
the weariness and vacuity of life which prompts that wish, 
namely, the use of the word resources in speaking of occupa- 
tions. This word can have no meaning, except as expressing a 
defence against something that is dreaded, and that something 
is Time, the great enemy whose tardiness and heaviness tax the 
utmost ingenuity of the frivolous, and whom minds of somewhat 
higher order can encounter only with the help of hooks and ac- 
complishments. It is not with these things that we quarrel, but 
with the mode in which they are spoken of. It is intelligible to 
speak of some light occupation as a resource in illness, for it 
truly offers a defence against the weariness of forced inactivity, 
and helps to beguile positive suffering ; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive what other resource we need in health, save greater vigor 
to labor at our appointed task, or more time for its accomplish- 
ment A man does not speak of professional employment, or 
of pursuits in which he is earnestly engaged, as a resource ; it 
is the serious business of his life, for which he can seldom find 
sufficient time ; so, likewise, where method teaches the true 
value of time, by giving an object for the employment of every 
hour, the expression will sound equally misplaced and foolish. 
We shall be more likely to feel that the amount of work before 
us is too great for the short space of human existence, and thus 
be led to neglect the relaxation necessary both for mind and 
body, than to speak of occupation as a resource. 

In applying method to the detail of life, we must take care to 
guard against the common error of considering the word melhodu 
cal as synonymous with punctual^ and thereby reducing method 
to mere mechanical regularity. Punctuality is, indeed, a part or 
condition of method under certain circumstances ; but the essen- 
tial difference between the two is, that the latter includes regu- 
larity of design as well as of time ; it requires that each thing 
be done, not only at the stated hour, but at the right hour, that 
is, in its right place in the general distribution of our employ- 
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ments, and that it should engross only the time proportioned to 
its value with reference to other objects and to the whole scheme 
of our lives. Punctuality belongs exclusively to detail, and 
may be strictly adhered to without any regard to the objects 
which alone make it valuable. Many a woman will claim 
merit for punctuality who is exact in sitting down to her em* 
broidery-frame every morning at the same hour, and stepping 
into her carriage every afternoon for the daily round of visiting 
and shopping, and she will perhaps look down with a compla- 
cent feeling of superiority on others who, lost in important 
speculations, forget to take count of time ; yet who will deny 
that there is more real method in their lives than in hers ? In 
a word, triflers may be punctual, but never methodical, in the 
true sense of the word. The more complete the moral insen- 
sibility of any human being, the narrower the cage in which he 
has confined his insignificant existence, the fewer certainly will 
be his temptations to depart from the monotonous regularity 
which replace to him the eternal laws of the universe ; but a 
feeling of pride under such circumstances is truly pitiable. 

There are others besides triflers who fall into the error of 
mifltaking punctuality for method. Military men, and others en- 
gaged in business where they have been long trained to feel the 
necessity of regularity and order, are very apt to make this con- 
fusion ; they know the value of arrangement even in the most 
trifling details, and insensibly forget that that value arises sim* 
ply from its relation to the ultimate object in view; as, for 
instance, that the scrupulous attention to regulations concerning 
the dress and personal appearance of men in a regiment or ship 
is of real importance only as part of the general subject of 
cleanliness and order, so indispensable where numbers are 
brought together in a small space ; or that the inflexible regu- 
larity of hours derives its value from its connection with tlie 
general system of discipline, without which no duty could be 
carried on. This forgetfulness of the due relations of objects 
proves that the spirit of method has been lost while its forms 
were most rigidly observed ; it often generates a love of detail 
which narrows the mind and fritters away existence, while those 

8* 
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who behold its bad effects cast the censure or ridicule due to 
this over-attention to minutia on method itself, not perceiving 
how the true spirit of the latter is violated by the very things 
they attribute to its influence. 

The evil eflects produced on the minds of many men by the 
want of a profession may probably be ascribed, in no small 
degree, to the contempt for method so general among persons 
whose time is at their own disposal. The tie of positive busi- 
ness or responsibility to others being removed, they are apt to 
look upon any regular system of employment as a tedious yoke, 
tt childish restraint, unfit to curb the freedom of a matured 
mind. But few, indeed, are those whose vigor is not unbraced 
fey the absence of all restraint. The same evil produced in the, 
moral nature by want of self-control is produced in the intellect 
by want of power to make it work at will, with something of 
^systematic regularity. The work thus done as it were by com- 
pulsion will not, indeed, be always equally good either as to 
quality or amount ; but this will appear of small moment, if it 
be remembered that the discipline of the mind is ever more 
important than the results of its labor. The latter, if scant and 
weak to-day, may be improved to-morrow ; while on the for- 
mer every day's neglect stamps itself in indelible characters, 
by tending to form a habit. 

The position of women in the upper classes of society, un- 
fortunately, exonerates them from any external obligation to be 
methodical. Even in their necessary family or household occu- 
pations, it is only their own good sense which binds them to 
regularity : and with regard to any pursuits they may engage 
in, they are free to follow them when and how they please, so 
long as they do not interfere with the pleasure or convenience 
of others. This latter condition has, at least, the wholesome 
effect of preventing that selfishness which is too often shown by 
men who only work " when the spirit moves them," and thus 
sacrifice every thing and every body else to their immediate 
object; but, on the other hand, it acts as a preventive to a 
woman following up any rational pursuit, by forcing her to 
postpone, or lay it aside, to suit the convenience or perhaps 
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only the caprice of others, at the very moment she is most 
eager about it; and, the inclination thus repressed, may not 
return again till some other impediment stands in the way of 
its gratification. The habit of commanding her attention, and 
of returning at will to any given train of thought, is a woman's 
only chance, under such circumstances, of avoiding the waste 
of life and energy in desultory, unprofitable attempts, ending at 
last in hopeless idleness. Her method must be of that higher 
order, which, while including punctuality, must by no means 
depend on it, and her mind must be so disciplined under its in- 
fluence as to make her independent of the systematic regularity 
she cannot command. Such a mode of study is certainly not 
the best, as time is unavoidably lost by the interruptions which 
occur, and less work is got through ; but the mind able so to 
study, and to maintain its vigor and earnestness under such un- 
favorable circumstances, is one whose discipline and power over 
itself is of far more value to the individual than the actual 
amount of knowledge gained.* 

Having, however, so far admitted the difficulties which 
women labor under from their dependence on others, we must 
add that it is their own want of regularity and order which cre- 
ates a large proportion of the interruptions they complain of. 
If any extensive business were carried on with as little system 
as prevails in most private houses, ruin would be the inevitable 
result ; but because domestic arrangements are more trifling in 
their nature, they are neglected us unworthy of business-like 
attention, till they become a nuisance, and entail serious loss of 

* A friend of the authors told them, that, at a period of her life when 
she was earnestly engaged m study, she was exposed to constant interrup- 
tions from domestic circumstances. Her habit was, when the interruption 
occarred, never to wait even 'to finish her sentence, but at once to lay 
down her book after carefully repeating the last words she had been read- 
ing, and to torn her attention to the matter in hand. As soon as that was 
settled, she returned to her book, repeating the catchwords where she had 
broken off, and went on with her train of study or speculation as if no in- 
terruption had occurred. In this manner she accomplished an amount of 
work incredible to those who allow even the possibility of interruption to 
paralyze their efforts for a whole day. 
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time and money. In a first-rate man-of-war, with a crew 
amounting to nearly a thousand men, the whole of the cleaning 
and setting in order, including the dressing of the men for in- 
spection, and the minute examination into every part of the 
ship hy the officer appointed for that purpose, is over hy ten 
o^clock, the cleanliness and order far surpassing that of the 
hest kept houses. Now, allowing for the difference caused by 
greater authority and discipline, still, if it is possible under any 
circumstances for method and order to produce such a result, 
is it not evident that, if they were more attended to in private 
establishments, the efficiency of the latter would be greatly in- 
creased, and the cost of trouble proportionably lessened? It 
would certainly not be possible, under a system of less author- 
ity, to enforce the rigid regulations to which a ship's crew are 
subjected, but most women are content to have no regulations 
at all in household matters, except on a few points of indispen- 
sable necessity. Want of method in the mistress is sure to 
produce unpunctuality and carelessness in the servants, and the 
disorder which thus creeps into a household is a never-failing 
source of trouble and irritation. There is the same want of 
order in other arrangements. Visitors are allowed to break in 
upon the time allotted to serious occupation ; — poor people 
come at any hour of the day with claims which cannot indeed 
be refused, but which, in all but very urgent cases, might have 
been brought with equal convenience at a stated time. Then,, 
again, nursery interruptions are privileged, every thing relating 
to the children being allowed to assume an unnatural impor- 
tance, till matching the color of their sashes, or arranging their 
toys, is looked upon as of more moment than the most stirring 
interests of life. The children themselves are suffered to in- 
terrupt whatever is going on ; they are taught none of that 
respect for the occupations of their elders which is not only es- 
sential to the comfort of the latter, but of value to the children 
themselves, by early impressing on their minds respect for 
serious pursuits, and the mother believes she is fulfilling all the 
duties of her position, when she is a slave to all their caprices^ 
and sacrifices to them every better taste and pursuit which 
would fit her to be their guide and instructor in after years. 
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Such are some of the commonest effects of want of method 
in a woman^s daily occupations. No wonder, therefore, if, after 
fifty interruptions which she persuades herself are inevitable, 
she lays down her books in despair and mourns over the des- 
tiny which condemns her to fritter away life on such trifling 
cares. But if, instead of useless lamentations, she would rouse 
herself to exercise a little thought and determination, she might 
introduce order into this chaos, and reduce the hostile invasion 
upon her time by one half, while at the same time preventing 
the irritation which such a mode of life must create in any mind 
not wholly indifferent to higher interests. 

There is another point in the arrangements of domestic life, 
on which method bears so closely that we must glance at it 
here, though intending to enter into it again in another place. 
We allude to economy, which, indeed, is no other than method 
carried into our expenditure. By economy we do not mean 
only the art of saving money, or of spending it carefully, 
which is all that that term is usually understood to imply, and 
which, therefore, is considered as necessary only to people of 
small fortune. We take a wider view of it, as the wise and just 
distribution of our income, whatever may be its amount, and as 
such it should be studied by persons of all ranks and all de- 
grees of wealth, from the laborer to the monarch. Economy, 
in this sense, has, perhaps, never been treated by moral writers 
in a sufficiently serious light, yet are there few qualities which 
so deeply affect the welfare and ultimately the moral character 
of individuals and nations. In these days, when financial em- 
barrassments are hampering the action of every government in 
Europe, and when in our own country, in spite of industry and 
enterprise almost unparalleled, the sources of national prosperity 
are wellnigh dried up by the heavy taxation imposed to pay for 
our fathers' extravagance, it is scarcely necessary to point out 
the want of economy in the rulers of a nation as the beginning 
of national distress and decay. But it is too often forgotten 
that the welfare of a nation is not an abstract thing, dependent 
solely on laws and government, but that it is the aggregate of 
the welfare of individuals composing the nation, and must. 
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theriefore, be affected by their private conduct. And in no 
manner is it more directly affected than by their economy or 
their want of it. Setting aside the case of actual extravagance, 
to which we shall afterwards more particularly refer, the want 
of economy, in the sense we have given to the word, as a well- 
considered system of expenditure, is the source of wide-spread 
social evil. Unfortunately, the disposal of our income is gen- 
erally considered as a matter of expediency and convenience, 
rather than of principle. So long as we do not exceed its 
limits, (and even that is regarded as a very venial offence,) we 
consider ourselves at liberty to spend it as we please, and look 
upon it as a mere question of personal inclination, whether we 
give our money for luxuries,* for works of art, or for charitable 
purposes, or whether from utter want of method it is squandered 
away without bringing any adequate return at all. It is with 
the disposal of money as with that of time, provided there be 
no gross violation of morality involved in it ; the rest is left to 
inclination and caprice, as a matter of taste, with which princi- 
ple has nothing to do. But as soon as we begin to put our life 
upon system, it is evident that our expenditure must be system- 
atized too. The scheme we form for our lives will involve the 
distribution of income as well as of time. We shall apportion 
the former amongst the different objects which money obtains 
for us in proportion to the place they hold in that scheme, and 
the same principles which govern us in other concerns will be 
applied to regulate this. The sense of responsibility will then 
attach to the use of so powerful an instrument of influence as 
money, and we shall shrink from any employment of it which 
may encourage social evils, misdirect industry, or waste the 
resources on which industry subsists. It may be thought, that, 
as we address ourselves to women, we insist too strongly on a 
point over which they seldom have much control. But though 
they may have no direct control over their husbands^ or fathers^ 
expenditure, their tastes, opinions, and habits indirectly influence 

• For an excellent explanation of the use and abuse of luxury, we refer 
our readers to a work we cannot recommend too often nor too strongly, — 
^ Woman's Rights and Duties," Chap. VI. 
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it in a very great degree. If they throw the whole weight of 
this influence on the side of waste, empty display, or excessive 
luxury, they are as responsible for the results as if they had 
had the immediate management of the money spent. More- 
over, the housekeeping department, together with the nursery 
and school-room, generally comes under their direct control, not 
to mention the important item of their own dress ; and by in- 
troducing method into these expenses, and regulating them on 
the principles of sound economy, they have it in their power 
to prevent waste, and to promote by example the same good 
habits in all who come within reach of their influence. 

In glancing, as we have done in the preceding pages, over 
the application of method to the detail of women's lives, we 
have not spoken . of the education of their children, because 
that is in itself a serious occupation, not to be mixed up with 
ordinary household cares. The task of education requires 
method above any other ; method in the regulation of employ- 
ments and studies ; method in the ordering the whole towards a 
definite purpose ; and, above all, the power that method gives 
of forcing the thoughts at will into the required channel. The 
fondest mother must^flen, from various causes, be little inclined 
to attend to her children's lessons, and to bear the irksomeness 
of daily teaching. Unless, then, she is in the habitual exercise 
of this mental self-control, the lessons must frequently be me- 
chanical, and, consequently, of little profit. It seems almost 
needless to add, that, without method in the mother, methodical 
habits cannot be formed in the children ; and we can often trace 
through life the effect of early want of training in this res|j|ect, 
in spite of professional habits forced upon the mind in later 
years. 

In some minds there is a natural love of order, which shows 
itself at a very early age, and which, as soon as the understand- 
ing is capable of conceiving a design, will lead to method, and 
develop itself even under unfavorable circumstances. This 
turn of mind is generally found joined to a thoughtful disposi- 
tion ; but unless trained by a careful education, it will depend 
on the strength of character and the vigor of other faculties. 
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whether it results in mere precision, or in the higher forms of 
method. Where Nature has not facilitated the task, it is with 
BO small toil and difRculty that hahits of method can be formed 
in after life. It will require such an exertion of self-control, 
watchfulness, and attention to detail, as we shall be inclined in 
many a moment of weariness to renounce as too trifling as well 
as too irksome. But time and steady determination will pro- 
duce their usual effect, and, the habit once formed, the mind 
will work as easily at stated periods, and on the mandate of the 
will, as it formerly did on impulse. One great stumbling-block 
in the way of forming methodical habits arises from the rules 
being so unimportant in themselves, while the temptations to 
break through them come under every plausible form, and are 
favored, perhaps, by our most innocent or even amiable inclina- 
tions. Here, however, the conscientious view of resolutions 
spoken of above must come to our aid. The question is not 
of the good or evil of the inclination to deviate from the rule, 
any more than the intrinsic value of the rule itself; both must 
be considered with reference to a further object, and resisted or 
upheld only as they help us to fulfil, or tend to infringe, what, 
on well-considered grounds, we have decided to be a duty. 
When, for instance, we have, for the sake of acquiring methodi- 
cal habits, laid out a regular plan of employment, we may often 
be tempted, as the stated hour recurs, to ask ourselves, " What, 
after all, is the value of this, that I should make myself a slave 
to it? " or, in the morning, at the appointed hour of rising, to 
make philosophical reflections on the trifling utility of the pur- 
suits for the sake of which we deny ourselves an additional 
hour of rest. But such plausible objections will not prevail, if 
it be remembered that the plan had an ulterior object, and that 
these seemingly contemptible details are only means towards its 
attainment. So considered, they acquire importance enough 
not to be sacrificed save on a really urgent plea. When this is 
lost sight of, carelessness soon creeps in, and a slight relaxation 
of watchfulness before the habit is formed will soon lead to an 
easy, thoughtless way of living, au jour le jour^ losing sight of 
higher objects in proportion as we neglect the lesser means of 
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attaining them. When the habit is formed, then, indeed, the 
details may be set aside. They may be allowed to fall off, as 
the rude scaiTolding, no longer necessary when the edifice is 
complete within ; and the mind, most thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of method, may then be most independent of that ex* 
terior regularity which, in ordinary circumstances, and to ordi- 
nary minds, is its necessary accompaniment. 

Having stated what methc^ is, and how important its influ- 
ence in self-education, we may now proceed to view the detail 
of labor which, under that influence, must be harmonized into 
one scheme or system. As we go on, each branch of the sub- 
ject will furnish a practical illustration of the truth of what we 
have advanced. We shall see the need of method in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, its influence on memory, its value in 
preserving due proportion in the cultivation of our various 
fisiculties, and, above all, in maintaining that union and balance 
between our moral and mental powers so necessary to the ful- 
filment of the great scheme of life. An earnest, practical at- 
tempt at carrying this out will teach us better than any disserta- 
tion, that, if habit is the great instrument of self-improvement, 
method is its presiding genius. Without the one, progress in 
any direction is impossible ; without the other, progress in one 
direction is counterbalanced by deterioration in another; the 
course of life is disjointed, efforts are desultory and therefore 
barren, and man becomes the blind instrument of impulse and 
circumstances, instead of the intelligent servant of God, study- 
ing His purposes in the great scheme of creation and provi- 
dence, and bending his whole will to bring his own life into 
conformity with them, — to become, in the words of Scripture, 
" a fellow-laborer with Christ." 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONSCIENCE AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE WILL. 

When reflecting upon human conduct, we are all conscious 
of a feeling of moral approbation attaching to some actions and 
disapprobation to others ; the actions which excite this internal 
approbation we term meritorious, — those which excite disap- 
proval we term wrong or guilty. We are conscious, also, of a 
sense of obligation to perform the acts which this moral judg- 
ment pronounces to be right, and to refrain from those which it 
condemns as wrong. To this inward monitor we give the name 
of Conscience ; and in thus arraigning our actions before its 
judgment-seat, and stamping their character, it proclaims its 
right of sovereignty over our whole being. 

This supremacy is fully recognized in the Scriptures.* Con- 
science is there spoken of ^s " the law of God written in our 
hearts ^' ; its judgments are appealed to as anticipating those of 
God himself, and to disobey its commands is considered as dis- 
obedience to him. The office of conscience is thus plainly de- 
clared to be, not moral judgment only, but the control of the 
will ; and a glance at the constitution of our minds will show 
how necessary is such an office to iotroduce order and harmony 
into our moral economy. 

The various affections and desires of the mind are capable of 
being excited by their respective objects, and of becoming mo- 
tives to action. It is evident, that, if unregulated by any con- 
trolling power, each would prevail in turn, and the will become 
the mere slave of impulse. Or when any one affection or de- 

* Rom. i. 19; ii. 15; 2 Cor. i. 12 ; 1 Peter iii. 21 ; 1 John lit 20, 21, &c. 
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sire predominated in the natural disposition, or was most called 
forth by the circumstances of the individual, it would become 
the ruling principle of action, wholly irrespective of its good or 
evil tendencies ; and, even if beneficial in itself, it would prob- 
ably lead to evil, by exceeding its due limits, and overthrowing 
the proper balance of the mind. 

In examining the constitution of pur moral nature, we find 
that our affections are placed in certain relations to each other ; 
and that it is agreeable to this constitution, that we should be 
guided by the superior principles and affections. Thus, he who 
acts on the principles of justice, truth, and benevolence acts 
more in accordance with the constitution of his nature, in other 
words, more in accordance with the moral law impressed on it 
by the Creator, than he whose conduct is only guided by self- 
interest, or the gratification of the animal passions.* But even 
the higher principles have relative proportions to each other, 
which must be observed, to produce conduct really consonant 
with the fullest development of our nature. For instance, be- 
nevolence is one of the most beautiful of our moral affections ;• 
but if we cultivate it at the expense of justice, the moral bal- 
ance will be lost, and the actions proceeding from the former 
will lose their beneficial character in proportion as they are op- 
posed to the latter. The generous man who gives away in char- 
ity the sums which should have paid his debts, is only following 
an impulse, not performing a virtuous act. Indeed, if beneficial 
tendency be the criterion of virtue, such generosity would ap- 
pear actually to partake of the character of vice, since, if gen- 
eral, its consequences would be pernicious to society. 

Again, prudence, or a due regard to our own interests, is a ne- 
cessary quality ; but if we cultivate it at the expense of justice or 
benevolence, it loses the name of virtue, and sinks into mere 
selfishness. " Whoever will consider his own nature," says 
Dr. Butler, " will see that the several appetites, passions, and 
particular affections have different respects among themselves^. 
They are restraints lipon, and are in proportion to, each other;. 

f See Bishop Butler's Sermons on Human Nature^ 
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This proportion is just and perfect when all those under princi- 
ples are perfectly coincident with conscience, so far as their 
nature permits, and in all cases under its absolute and entire 
direction. The least excess or defect, the least alteration of the 
due proportions amongst themselves, or of their coincidence 
with conscience, though not proceeding into action, is some 
degree of disorder in the moral constitution." * 

To prevent that disorder, and to maintain that necessary 
proportion, conscience has been given us, whose end is not any 
external object or definite course of action, but the direction of 
the dispositions and volitions only ; t in other words, the sub- 
ordination of the whole moral nature to itself, so that no qffeC' 
Hon or desire shall move the will^ except under its guidance and 
control. The mode in which this controlling power is exer- 
cised is by that inward sense of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
of which we are all conscious, and to which nothing but con- 
tinual and determined inattention can make us insensible. 

From this sense of moral approbation and disapprobation, 
and the authority it carries with it, arises the sense of duty, or 
the obligation we feel ourselves to be under to do what is pro- 
nounced by conscience to be right, and avoid what is con- 
demned by it as wrong. The rule of duty is so far per- 
fectly plain, and he who acts in obedience to it is morally 
blameless, however erroneous or criminal his actions may ap- 
pear in the judgment of other men. But if from this general 
principle we wish to deduce particular rules applicable to each 
relation of life, we shall find an unenlightened conscience a 
fallible and insufficient guide. Our moral perceptions are often 
blunted and distorted by long inattention to them, or by the 
customs and prejudices in which we have been brought up, and 
the question of duty is still further complicated by the differ- 
ence of circumstances in different positions, and by the rela- 
tions in which we stand to others. Of these it is the province 
of reason to judge, and we have here a proof of the intimate 

• Dr. Butler, Sermon III., note. 

t Sir J. Mackintosh, History of Ethical Philosophy, p. 198. 
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comiection between our moral and intellectual nature ; since 
the question of duty, the most important which can be present- 
ed to us, and one upon which every human being is forced to 
decide, can be solved only by the combined exercise of reason 
and conscience, the highest moral, and the highest intellectual, 
faculty of the mind. 

The nature of reason, and the mode of its operation, will be 
considered at length in the next chapter ; but in speaking here 
of its union with conscience in the decision of moral questions, 
it is necessary briefly to explain the diversity of their offices. 

Reason is the faculty by which we perceive truth ; it regards 
the character of actions only so far as they are wise or mis- 
taken in relation to the end proposed. Conscience, on the other 
hand, has no cognizance of intellectual error, and approves or 
condemns actions only as they are morally right or wrong. 
Even as the Almighty Searcher of hearts will judge us accord- 
ing to our motives, — to the inward acts of the mind, — so that 
voice within, which he has appointed as his representative, 
pronounces its judgment on the motives and moral affections 
alone, and condemns the error of the reason only when it pro- 
ceeds from wilful neglect of the means of attaining truth. 
Therefore it was that our Saviour, while enduring without re- 
buke the ignorance of his followers, and their misconception of 
his mission, addressed the keenest reproach to those who loved 
darkness better than light. When conscience convicts us of 
ihis^ then intellectual error becomes moral guilt. 

The action of conscience on the will, and its cognizance of 
motives and dispositions alone, set in a clear light the differ- 
ence of its office from that of reason, while showing how inti- 
mately and necessarily both must be blended in the healthy ac- 
tion of the mind. If conscience had the perception of truth, 
and the power of examining and discriminating, as well as of 
pronouncing judgment, its voice might have guided us without 
the help of reason. So, also, if reason had power over the will, 
conscience might not be needed to carry into action the con- 
victions of the understanding ; but constituted as we actually 
are, conscience, although supreme, may yet be so darkened by 

9» 
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the disuse of reason, that it will sanction a thousand errors, or 
even crimes, as in the case of the honest fanatic ; while, on the 
other hand, reason may attain the strongest convictions of moral 
truth without producing right action, because such convictions 
have no power over the will. Hence, whilst the fanatic violates 
every dictate of reason and humanity, in obedience to a blind 
sense of duty, and believes he is doing service to God by 
trampling on every law of the nature he has given us, others, 
such as Bacon, not only perceive, but eloquently advocate, 
moral truth, yet act in direct opposition to its precepts. 

The history of the human race but too clearly illustrates 
these facts. The monstrous iniquities which have been, not only 
tolerated, but legalized, by whole nations through a successioa 
(of ages ; infanticide sanctioned by the customs of one people, 
the desertion of aged and infirm parents by those of another; 
4icentiousness made a part of the religious worship of a great 
empire ; robbery and murder considered as a religious duty by 
& large tribe of its inhabitants ; — these are fearful testimonies to 
the possible perversions of reasbn and conscience, and justify 
the exclamation of our Saviour, ^^ If the light that is in you be 
darkness, how great is that darkness 1 ^' 

When, however, these facts are made use of to prove that 
man hsis no moral sense, the conclusion is wholly false. They 
are, on the contrary, proofs of its power, and of the extent to 
which it may be perverted, without losing its supremacy over 
ithe mind. For if there be no voice in the soul of man com« 
manding him to do, at whatever cost, what he believes to be his 
duty, how shall we account, in the very instances adduced, for 
the unhesitating obedience of thousands to laws that trample on 
the dearest feelings of our nature, and require a far greater 
sacrifice of private affections and desires, than is ever demand- 
ed by right reason and true religion ? Conscience in these 
cases has retained its power, but has been led into false judg- 
ments by the neglect or disuse of reason. 

Had no disorder been introduced into the moral constitution, — 
had reason remained unclouded by the fumes of passion and 
prejudice which have carried the disease of the moral nature 
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into the intellect, — man might have been a " law to himself," 
and that inward light have guided him unerringly on his path. 
But in the infirmity of these noblest faculties of our nature, God 
has been pleased to grant us another guide in the Christian 
revelation,* where the law, already written on the heart, to 
which man was too generally blind, is promulgated once more 
in formal and simple precepts. The use of the natural faculties 
is not thereby superseded, but an unchangeable standard of 
right and wrong is given, by which to try their decisions and 
correct their errors. Reason must still be exercised to perceive 
the truths of revealed religion, and to deduce from them the 
rule of life by applying general principles to particular cases ; 
and conscience, thus enlightened, acquires new authority over 
the mind by becoming the faithful interpreter of the acknowl- 
edged will of Grod, the avowed representative in every human 
heart of that awful tribunal, before which each of us must final- 
ly render account of his actions. 

Unfortunately, however, this truth, — that revelation was 
intended not to supersede, but to assist, the exercise of our nat- 
ural faculties, — has been so commonly overlooked, that men 
have erred almost as widely from the standard of morality, 
since the promulgation of Christianity, as before it. If vice is 
no longer enshrined in our temples, it is still too often tolerated 
in our homes ; while crime and bloodshed have been sanctioned 
by the very ministers of Christ's religion. Had reason and 
conscience been duly exercised, could the Gospel of Peace 
have been so turned into a law of blood ? Could religious per- 
secution have stained the annals of every Christian country ? 
Could war continue to be waged and justified on the most friv- 
olous pretences ? Or could other practices, almost as widely 
at variance with the spirit of Christianity, still retard and dis- 
grace the civilization of which we boast ? 

In contemplating such facts as these, we can find consolation 
only in the certainty that, in Christian communities, errors, 
however great and prevalent, must be ultimately corrected. 

• See Dr. Butler's Analogy, Part XL Chap. I. 
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The standard of right and wrong remains unchanged : the re- 
vealed law, in perfect accordance with the law of our nature, 
points towards the full development of the latter; and as the 
temporary cloud of passion or ignorance passes away, its dio* 
tates must appear again clear and legible in the eyes of all. 
The principle denied in one century is recognized in another, 
the truth for which martyrs died in one age is taught as the 
alphabet of morals in the succeeding one, and slowly but surely 
is asserted the inherent supremacy of good over evil, — of 
truth over error. 

This process of correction, which nations pass through only by 
slow and almost imperceptible degrees, extending perhaps over 
several generations, each individual should strive to perform for 
himself, by the combined and constant exercise of reason and 
conscience. It is not enough to make a general resolve to do 
our duty, we must learn to discern what are our duties ; not 
satisfied with the vague notions our early education or habits of 
life may have led us to form on the subject, but seriously and 
closely examining what are the principles which ought to guide 
our conduct, and what their application to the particular in- 
stances in which we are called upon to decide. We must ex- 
amine our own position as moral and responsible beings, the 
relations in which we stand to God and our fellow-creatures, 
with the duties which spring from such relations, and endeavor 
to arrive at clear and decided results. 

It is evidently most essential that no confusion should exist in 
our ideas of right and wrong, and that the limits of each should 
be marked as distinctly as possible. If the line of duty be faint 
or wavering in our minds, our conduct will necessarily be unde* 
cided. This sort of indecision is accordingly very common, 
and as uncertainty of any kind is uneasy and disagreeable, at- 
tempts are constantly made to shake off hesitation as unneces- 
sary scrupulosity, and to use whatever argument comes first to 
hand to satisfy conscience that the course which is easiest, or 
most seemingly expedient, is also the right one. Such attempts 
seldom fail of success, unless the mind be more than usually 
earnest and thoughtful ; and many people, while lulling them- 
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selves with the belief that their conduct is perfectly conscien- 
tious, neglect every duty which requires a little thought and 
attention to become apparent, or which does not lie, as it were, 
on the surface of life. 

We may here perceive the important practical bearing of the 
love of truth, of which we shall have so much to say hereafter. 
In such an investigation of our position and duties, it is only an 
earnest desire to know the simple truth, and to follow it out at all 
costs, which can lead to any trustworthy result. Without it, in- 
quiry, if made at all, will fail to throw additional light on our mor- 
al relations ; but, in fact, the inquiry will probably be altogether 
neglected, and conscience will remain the slave of custom. 
It may still enforce obedience to what is believed to be right and 
true ; but it has already been shown how erroneous that unen- 
lightened belief may be, and how pernicious its consequences. 
Enlightened conscientiousness is acted truth. It is the sincere 
carrying out into action of the truths perceived by reason. 

Duties may be divided into two classes, namely, those which 
are directly enjoined by the moral law written in our hearts, 
and yet more explicitly revealed in Scripture, and those con- 
cerning which there is no positive command, but which are per- 
ceived to arise from the circumstances in which we are placed, 
or from the application of the general principles of the moral 
law. Concerning duties of the first class, there can be neither 
hesitation nor perplexity. They are binding alike upon every 
human being, they are acknowledged by every uncorrupted 
mind; and however habitually thoughtless we may be, we are 
all aware of the guilt we incur by neglecting them. Thus, no 
consideration is required to make us perceive the duty of respect 
to a parent, of fidelity to a husband, or of honesty towards an 
employer ; but the case is very different with regard to duties 
of the second class, which, arising from the position of the in- 
dividual, must vary with it. When the question concerns the 
employment of time or wealth, the cultivation of the under- 
standing, or the wide circle of domestic and social relations, no 
small exertion of attention and thought is required to solve it ; 
and it is the want of these which causes to a great extent the 
melancholy neglect of duty which we have already noticed. 
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Want of thought is, indeed, a most fruitful source of moral 
evil. Were we in the habit of reflecting upon our own minds, 
on the purposes of life, on the truths we acknowledge, would it 
be possible to lead the life we daily see led by thousands, who 
yet believe themselves to be innocent and religious ? Should 
we so often see women frittering away their existence, and 
drowning all their energies in luxury and frivolity, without one 
pang of self-reproach ? Mothers abandoning their children's 
education to strangers, without one suspicion of having violated 
a duty ? Wives exerting their influence to make their husbands 
sacrifice public interests to private considerations, without one 
perception of the selfish dishonesty of their conduct ? Nor are 
such women to be classed with the unprincipled or the vicious ; 
they may be amiable and well-meaning persons, fulfilling faith- 
fully the duties they are able to discern. They would shrink 
with horror from breaking any one of the ten commandments, 
but it has never occurred to them to apply those general princi- 
ples of morality to their daily habits of thought and action, or 
to try by that standard the customs and principles of the society 
they live in. The question, " What is my duty in the midst of 
these wide and complicated relations? " has never yet been 
earnestly and thoughtfully addressed by them to their own con- 
science. 

Another source of confused notions of duty is the incapacity 
of the untrained mind to seize a general principle and perceive 
its bearings. A general principle in morals must almost neces- 
sarily be an already acknowledged truth, and all are familiar 
with such truths and believe themselves to hold them. For in- 
stance, that we should love and seek truth is an aphorism undis- 
puted by any, but how many are those who understand the far- 
searching influence of that love of truth extending over the 
whole moral and intellectual nature of man } In the same way, 
that nothing can be done without system, is a general principle 
known and true to triteness, but how many see the true bearing 
of sys(em, or perceive how the leading idea involved in sys- 
tematic arrangement requires to be applied to the minutest as to 
the most complicated of our schemes, or see its relation to each 
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part as well as to the whole, and to all the parts as composing 
the whole ? They cannot reason out the principle, the very 
truth of which has made it trite, and each requires to be told 
what he or she is to do, forgetting that no writer or preacher, 
addressing whole classes of persons, can so enter into individ- 
ual cases. The consequence is, that they believe themselves 
conscientiously to hold such or such a principle, while they only 
hold a form of words, the practical bearing of which they are 
unable to discern, and which can therefore have no influence on 
their notions of duty. 

In striving to ascertain what is our own duty, we must, then, 
remember that it is vain to seek in books, whether in the Gos- 
pel or any other, for positive rules adapted to particular cases. 
We shall go wrong at the very outset of our inquiry, if we think 
to find directions by which we may regulate our conduct, as the 
Jew regulated the ceremonial of his worship. This error pro- 
duces different, but equally pernicious, consequences in minds 
of difierent orders. It makes the thoughtless, as we have al- 
ready shown, limit their sense of duty to the positive commands 
of Scripture, and thus fall immeasurably below its standard of 
virtue ; while, on the other hand, the earnest-minded, who seek 
in vain for precise directions how to act in each case, are tor- 
tured with doubt and fear, and feel, with the Bible in their 
hands, as if its pages had no meaning for them, and that God 
had withdrawn his light from their souls. It is one of the strik- 
ing characteristics of our Saviour's teaching, that he always 
lays down principles^ and it is this which makes Christianity 
a universal religion, applicable to all human hearts, in what- 
ever combination of social circumstances. In making the Gos- 
pel, therefore, the standard of right and wrong, we must look 
for its general principles, and from them deduce the rule appli- 
cable to the case in point. If the question, for instance, regard 
the life of elegant idleness, or busy frivolity, led by the major- 
ity of women in the upper classes, it might be difficult to find a 
text which should exactly apply to the case, and, if found, it 
might be eludedby objecting the difiference of social arrange- 
ments, dEC. But, if we look to general principles of Christian- 
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ity, we shall find at once a complete and explicit condemna- 
tion. In so far, then, as the mind untrained to reasoning is 
incapable of developing general principles, it is incapable of 
taking a comprehensive view of duty, and must, on all but a 
few points, remain in uncertainty, or in blind dependence upon 
others. 

This is a sufficient answer to the fallacy of those who depre- 
cate any appeal to reason, and seem to dread its exercise as 
necessarily hostile to religion. Had every case which could 
arise been contemplated in Scripture, and a positive command 
given with regard to each, it might have been asserted that no 
room was left for that exercise, and that man's whole duty con- 
sisted in passive and formal obedience ; even then, however, 
reason must have been appealed to, in the first instance, to 
decide on the authority of Scripture, and afterwards on the ex- 
tent of its commands, and the mode of obeying them. But it 
was impossible that any law should contemplate the infinite 
variety of cases which spring from the complex relations of 
human life, through the succession of ages and the changes of 
country and race, since the commandments given for one gener- 
ation or one stage of society must necessarily have been mis- 
understood or misapplied in another. Each individual, there- 
fore, must follow his own conclusions, and act upon his own 
responsibility.* The necessity of exercising reason conjointly 
with conscience is hereby not only recognized, but enforced. 

* The Church of Rome, with her usual ability and consistency, has met 
this difficulty by first assuming infallibility, and then taking into her own 
hands the interpretation and application of Scripture. Thus she i^par- 
ently relieves her members from all necessity of private judgment, at the 
same time that she forbids its exercise, by supplying to each an infallible 
guide in the shape of a confessor. It has been well said, however, by Pa- 
ley, that " all rules which appeal to or bind the conscience most in die 
application depend upon private judgment," and that it is to be observed 
" that it ought equally to be accounted the exercise of a man's own private 
judgment, whether he be determined by reasonings or conclusions of his 
own, or submit to be directed by the advice of others, provided he be free 
to choose his guide." — Paley's Philosophy, Vol. II. Chap. m. Of coarse^ 
where freedom ceases, there also ceases moral responsibility. This digree- 
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In fonniog rules of conduct with regard to that large portion 
of our actions which come under no positive precept, we shall 
be much assisted by considering the general consequences of 
an action, as well as its particular consequences to ourselves.* 
It was shown in our second chapter, that many actions, insignifi- 
cant in themselves, acquire importance by tending to form 
habits. In the same manner, conduct, which appears harmless 
when considered without reference to any thing but our own 
immediate case, is seen to involve moral guilt as soon as its 
consequences are generalized. For instance, it seems indiffer- 
ent that any one woman should prefer fancy-work to reading, 
but if women generally love trifling amusements better than 
solid pursuits, the whole tone of society is lowered, and women 
lose the best part of their influence over the other sex. So also 
it may seem of no importance that a few people should give 
money indiscriminately to street-beggars, or any other applicants 
who may move their compassion, or weary them with impor- 
tunity, but if the practice become general, vice, idleness, and 
immorality are encouraged, and the honest poor are defrauded 
of needful assistance. From these observations we may draw 
two excellent rules for determining our duty. First, that every 
course of action, which by continuance would form a bad habit, 
is Mrrong. Secondly, that every course of action which, if gen- 
erally practised, would lead to evil, is also wrong. We say 
course of action^ not individual acts, for these must continually 
form exceptions, as in the case of amusements, which individu- 
ally are good, although, if carried on as a course of living, they 
degenerate into evil. 

When we have clearly ascertained the broad lines of duty, it 
only remains that we should direct our efforts steadily towards 
following them. The sense of responsibility here comes in to 
enforce the dictates of conscience, since whatever we aeknowl- 



sion may not seem impertinent or useless in our days, when, after a lapse 
of three centuries, the right of private judgment is again openly questioned 
in this country. — See Chap. XIV. 
♦ See Paley'8 Moral Philosophy, Vol. I. Chap. VI. p. 7&. 
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edge as a duty, we admit ourselves responsible for its perfonn- 
ance. 

It follows that our feeling of responsibility will vary with our 
estimate of duty, and will be narrow or comprehensive like 
that. If we admit, for instance, that perpetual advsuace in self- 
improvement, careful management of time, and conscientious 
exercise of influence, are duties, our sense of responsibility 
will bear on these points, and check any disposition to neglect 
them. The fundamental principle of conduct should be, that 
every duty is part of God^s will, and must be performed as 
such, without hesitation or regard to cost. The relation by 
which one duty is subordinated to another must, as we have 
already remarked, be decided by reason ; but every duty, 
whether great or small, is, in its appointed place and season, 
that portion of God's will which we are responsible for per- 
forming. It may seem to some persons needless to dwell on a 
truth so fiilly recognized as this ; yet, if we look to the general 
practice even of the well-meaning portion of society, we find 
it in many cases, and with regard to whole classes of actions, 
so qualified in its application, that we cannot think it super- 
fluous to dwell upon it in addressing the young, who are most 
likely to be misled by the sophis.try of worldly reasoners and 
the delusions of their own inclinations or passions. 

Conscience forces us to acknowledge the obligations of duty, 
but the desire of enjoyment, which is one of the strongest in- 
stincts of our nature, leads us often to justify ourselves in throw- 
ing off the yoke, when it thwarts our indulgence of the natural 
appetite. It seems to us that to be happy is our right, and if 
duty interferes with this right, we feel it to be a hard case, and 
are too apt to accuse our fate of injustice. We try all possible 
means of reconciling duty with pleasure, and when diis attempt 
fails, we too easily persuade ourselves that a duty so hard to 
perform cannot in justice be required of us. It is a common 
thing to hear people acknowledge a certain course of action to 
be the right one, and then add some excellent reason for follow- 
ing another quite different. " I know I ought to live within my 
income," says one, " but I must have such or such luxuries, — 
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I cannot be expected to give up what I have been used to all 
my life.*' " No doubt," says another, " it is very wrong for a 
girl to marry a man whose character she cannot respect ; but 
who could require of her to sacrifice her feelings and happiness 
by giving him up ? " Whether openly expressed or not, such 
are the distinctions too generally made whenever duty and in- 
clination are opposed to each other, and they imply that the 
standard referred to, — the judge to which appeal is made 
against the testimony of conscience, — is the desire of happi- 
ness. If that is less severe than the voice within, the sentence 
of the latter is set aside, and we rest securely amid the delu- 
sions we have ourselves created. To the truly upright, those 
whom Scripture denominates single-minded^ there is no second 
question after that of right and wrong is decided. Search and 
doubt are then at an end, and the soul has but to gather up her 
strength, to follow the course pointed out. The wretched com- 
promise with conscience, which we have spoken of, is so far 
more dangerous than an open contempt for duty, that the latter 
belongs to the perverted and wicked only, the former misleads 
the infinitely more numerous chss of the feeble-minded^ of those 
who have some wish to do well, and outwardly respect religion 
and virtue, while too weak to follow their precepts, and too 
blind to see the puerility of the evasions under which they seek 
shelter. 

Persons of warm imagination, untempered by habits of re- 
flection, fall into another error. To them something cold and 
sordid seems attached to the idea of duty ; and they are apt to 
regard a strict and unhesitating adherence to it as betokening 
narrowness of mind and want of sensibility. Doubtless, in 
many circumstances of life, the mere fulfilment of duty would 
make conduct formal and cold ; but the confusion made by the 
enthusiasts of feeling is in not perceiving that what the heart 
requires is something more than what duty enjoins ; not the neg- 
lect of the latter, to substitute the action of other motives. Let 
the heart pour out of its fulness when the claims of duty are 
satisfied, and throw the charm which belongs to feeling alone 
over the path pointed out by conscience ; but let it not be for- 
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gotten, that, rugged or smooth, that path must he trodden. Even 
when duty and feeling most coincide, it is well ever to bear in 
mind the different ground of their several claims, and, while we 
bless Heaven for their union, still to remember where our alle- 
giance is due, should that union be severed. It is too common, 
however, for persons, under these fortunate circumstances, to 
pride themselves on discarding all thought of mere duty, and 
by so doing they become gradually less sensible to the para* 
mount claims of the latter. If destined at length to experience 
the hard conflict between duty and feeling, they are but too 
likely to find that they have lost the vigor, and impaired the self- 
command, required to bring them victorious out of the bitter trial. 
Erroneous views in this respect have been encouraged by the 
general tone of the novels of the day. In these works, though 
the broad distinctions of morality may not be lost sight of, yet 
the being led astray by passion is invested with all the charms 
of a romantic interest ; love or compassion is excited for the 
erring woman or the guilty man, while the characters of those 
who steadfastly follow the dictates of principle are represented 
as unattractive or unamiable, or, if goodness be made attractive, 
it is that of sentiment and impulse, not that which arises from a 
sense of duty. But sentiment and impulse, it should be ob- 
served, however amiable^ do not constitute virtue. That con- 
sists in the voluntary and steady exercise of some virtuous 
principle, and as such alone is entitled to merit. Involuntary 
emotions, on the other hand, amiable and beautiful though they 
may be, can give no such claim, any more than beauty of -per- 
son or quickness of intellect. They are natural gifts, which 
excite our admiration, but cannot claim our praise till they have 
been trained into active principles. Such fictions, clothed in all 
the beauty of language, exercise a powerful and dangerous in- 
fluence on the young, by exciting the imagination and present- 
ing false views of life, while they relax the moral energy and 
destroy the healthy action of the mind, which would correct 
their sickly effects.* 

* The writings of Sir Walter Scott, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Mar- 
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Another source of the inward strife between conscience and 
the desire for happiness is misapprehension of the true nature 
of the happiness for which we were created, and which, in this 
life, must ever be very imperfect. This happiness consists (as 
we have elsewhere shown) in the exercise of the nobler affec- 
tions and faculties of our minds, and in that inward peace and 
harmony which flows from our acting in accordance with the 
constitution of our nature, or, in other words, from our vnll be-' 
ing in harmony with God* 8 will. It is evident that the perform- 
ance of duty is a primary element in such happiness as this, 
and th&t a mind whose associations were formed and habits of 
life regulated on these views would be incapable of any enjoy- 
ment to be purchased by its sacrifice* 

To form these associations, to induce these habits, should be 
the first, as it is the most important, task of all education. 
Happy those who have acquired them in childhood ! whose long 
custom of' unhesitating obedience to conscience lessens the 
force of every temptation, and makes a deviation from the path 
of duty more painful than any suffering that can be inflicted 
from without ! Of such it may truly be said, that evil is more 
contrary to their nature than torture, disease, or death. 

The means of forming the character on these principles are 
self-control and self-examination, together with a constant re^* 
gard to the rules we have already explained for the formation of 
habits. According to those rules, if we would form a habit of 
conscientiousness, we must keep attention carefully alive to thd 
emotions of moral approbation or disapprobation: if they are 
unattended to, or not followed by their corresponding course of 
action, they will obey the law of all passive emotions, and at 
each repetition will be less vividly felt, until we cease altogether 
to be conscious of them. It is thus that the callous insensibility 
to the voice of conscience, which marks the habitual criminal, 
is produced ; but it should never be forgotten, that on every oc- 
casion, however unimportant, in which we allow ourselves to 

tineaa are honorable exceptions. The moral healthiness of their tone, as it 
has been well termed, is the very reverse of that sickly and enervating 
sentiment which is the characteristic of most works of that class^ 

10* 
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neglect or resist the audible dictates of conscience, we make 
an approach to die state we contemplate with so much horror ; 
we advance one step on the fatal inclined plane down which 
every guilty human soul has slid to its destruction. 

On the other hand, each act performed in obedience to con* 
science will render the next act less difficult, till a habit is 
formed which will secure us from frequent or gross deviations 
from the rule of duty, and will make those deviations sufficient- 
ly painful to add strength to our resolutions against them. 

Our greatest difficulty in this, as in every other attempt at 
self-improvement, is to guard against self-deception. No' voice 
is so eloquent as that of passion. No sophistry so subtle as 
that with which inclination strives to beguile reason. Hence, 
in nine cases out of ten, our error is the result of after-thought* 
The first decision of conscience is almost always, except in 
very complicated cases, right and just, because inclination has 
had no time to come into play. Whenever, then, our inclina- 
tions are opposed to this decision, we should exercise peculiar 
watchfulness lest we yield to them while persuading ourselves 
that we are only correcting a hasty judgment. Their power 
of persuasion will grow weaker with every successful resistance 
to it, and each time that we honestly set aside their confusing 
claims, and resolve to see and follow the path of duty only, we 
do something towards making that path clearer for ever after. 
On the contrary, each time that inclination has been allowed to 
call in question the decision of conscience, it grows more im- 
portunate, till at length headstrong passion oversways the mind, 
and the course of duty is not discerned till it is perhaps too late 
for every thing but repentance. The rule of duty may be so 
involved in intricate circumstances, the magnitude of the inter- 
ests at stake may be so great, the knowledge required to judge 
rightly so difficult to acquire, or the course of action to be de- 

* The old adage, " Second thoughts are best," which seems to contradict 
this assertion, refers, so far as it is true, to forming a judgment only, in 
which want of deliberation prevents our acquiring the necessary informa- 
tion or means of judging. It relates rather to the question of how a thing 
should be done, than to the right or wrong of doing it at all. 
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cided on may stretch out to consequences so far beyond our 
ken, that we may feel it almost impossible to determine on 
what is right ; in such cases we can only have recourse to 
higher guidance. We must pray earnestly for strength to re- 
press the desires that would mislead us, and for the light of 
truth to enable us to discern the narrow path we are called upon 
to tread ; and having acted on that which seems most right, we 
must leave the issue to Him who reads the motive, and judges 
the purpose, not the result. Should we in the end be proved to 
have decided wrong, this must be our consolation, that we were 
not guided by inclination, but used all the means in our power 
to arrive at a right decision. There is weakness of mind in 
not being satisfied with the consciousness that we have acted 
for the best ; that under the circumstances, and with the means 
of judging that we possessed, we could come to no other deter- 
mination. We may bitterly regret our ignorance ; but if there 
was no wilful error, there is no cause for self-reproach ; and the 
morbid dwelling on die past, or on circumstances we could 
neither foresee nor prevent, is rather a source of weakness, 
than a pledge for the better performance of future duty. 

While still in uncertainty, we shall find great assistance in 
performing faithfully and resolutely the duties which are clear 
to us. " Let him who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain 
light,'' says Carlyle, "and prays vehemently that the dawn 
may ripen into day, lay this other precept well to heart, which 
to me was of invaluable service : Do the duly which lies near- 
est thee^ which thou knowest to be a duty, thy second duty will 
already have become clearer." * In this manner every doubt- 
ful question may be simplified, and right decisions arrived at in 
cases which,- if all the complicated relations of expediency or 
inclination were taken into consideration, would be decided 
wrong, or never be decided at all. 

It is a common thing to hear persons of active and inquiring 
minds complain of having few duties to perform ; of their 
sphere of action being too narrow and homely. This is per- 

* Carlyle, Sartor Resartns. 
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haps especially the case with unmarried women, whose de- 
pendent and uninfluential position necessarily circumscribes 
their power of exertion within very narrow limits, and they are 
thus tempted to murmur at their lot, and to pine for a more en-* 
larged, or a different sphere. But no human being, endowed 
With moral and intellectual faculties, placed in relations to Grod 
and her fellow-creatures, can be without many and important 
duties to perform; and the ambitious wish for more often 
springs rather from a disregard of actual obligations, than from 
the real consciousness of powefr to cope with greater difficulties, 
or to fill a post of greater usefulness. 

We are all too prone to fall into the error of the Assyrian 
leper. We are ready to do some great thing, while we despise 
the apparently trifling tasks which are actually imposed on us. 
Many a woman, who would rush enthusiastically into the trials 
and dangers of a missionary life, performs with peevish dis- 
content, or entirely neglects, the round of small daily duties, — 
the household cares, -^ the little attentions to parents or neigh- 
bors, the punctuality that adds to their enjoyment, or the econo- 
my or neatness that insures their comfort, — all the little things, 
in short, which belong to the position she actually occupies. 
But as in the economy of the universe each link has its ap- 
pointed place, and the lowly herb must perform its functions as 
regularly as the burning planet, so in the economy of society 
each member has his own office, which if neglected introduces 
disorder into the whole. 

Here we must repeat, the idea of method would greatly as- 
sist the formation of more correct notions. If society were 
generally regarded as one vast system composed of an infinite 
diversity of functions, the well-being of the whole depending 
on the right action and harmonious cooperation of each and all 
of the subordinate parts, then the folly and criminality of 
neglecting our own sphere of action, however lowly, would be- 
come at once apparent. Each one of us would then have his 
eyes better open to discern the true nature of the relations in 
which he stands, the true importance of the obligations they in- 
volve. We all should learn rather to look inwardly for the bet- 
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ter means of accomplishing our task, than outwardly, for the 
means of raising our condition. We should feel that there is a 
purpose in all things ; and, therefore, also in that very exemp- 
tion from arduous duties, or public exertions, which leaves us 
leisure for stricter self-improvement, for higher moral or intel- 
lectual attainments; we should learn to feel as the great poet 
felt in his cruel deprivation, — 

" God doth not need 
Either man's works or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also s'^nre who only stand and wait. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOVE OF TRUTH, AND USE OF REASON IN THE SEARCH 

AFTER TRUTH. 



SECT. I. — VALUE OP TRUTH. 

" Truth," says Lord Bacon, " which only doth judge itself, 
teacheth, that the inquiry of truth which is the love-making or 
wooing of it, the knowledge of truth which is the presence of 
it, and the belief of truth which is the enjoyment of it, is the 
sovereign good of human nature."* This, then, is the end 
which the mind should propose to itself in every attempt to at- 
tain knowledge, or form opinion ; and the constant regard to this 
end will alone keep reason steady in its search, and preserve 
judgment from the false bias of prejudice or passion. By the 
love of truth, we mean far more than mere veracity or integrity, 
although it necessarily includes both. These are modes of ac- 
tion which may proceed from various motives, such as the fear 
of punishment, the force of early associations, or the desire of 
a good name ; but the love of truth is a principle of action^ 
leading not only to those moral habits of veracity and integrity 
already mentioned, but to mental habits no less important Nor 
is it to be confounded with the desire to reach the truth in any 
one branch of knowledge. The naturalist, for instance, is un- 
doubtedly animated by this desire in his own field of inquiry, 
yet he is not, for that reason, more impartial in his judgments, 
or more strictly honest in his dealings, than other men. But the 

* Essay on Truth. 
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hue of truth embraces the whole circle of action, mental and 
moral. When acting on the intellect, it produces the love of 
knowledge ; when acting on the conscience, it instils the love of 
moral beauty and purity, annihilates prejudice, bigotry, and 
narrow-mindedness, and, by inspiring hatred of falsehood and 
artifice, leads to the opposite virtues of sincerity, candor, and 
singleness of mind. Justice may be considered as the result of 
its united action on the intellect and the conscience, for we can- 
not be just without the impartial exercise of reason to ascertain 
facts, and the moral integrity to decide, unbiased by any inter- 
ests but those of truth. 

In this comprehensive form, love of truth is the rarest, as it ia 
the noblest, of human qualities. But it is not uncommon to 
find it partially developed either in its moral or mental influ- 
ence. Truth, as a subject of knowledge, is often loved and 
sought, where its moral effects are unfelt or disregarded ; and, 
again, honesty and sincerity may be found united with utter in- 
diflTerence to intellectual truth, and with consequent bigotry, 
prejudice, and narrowness of mind. In the first case, the love 
of truth acts only on the reason ; in the second, only on the 
conscience ; but it must act equally on both, to produce its full 
results on the moral and intellectual character. 

The necessity of truth in the ordinary intercourse between 
man and'man is too obvious to be insisted on. The high esteem 
shown to veracity and honesty suflSciently proves it, and a little 
reflection on the innumerable cases in every-day life in which 
we are obliged to act upon the statements of others, and to rely 
upon their fidelity, will convince us that without those qualities' 
society could not go on. They have, accordingly, drawn to 
themselves the greatest share of esteem, more especially in 
commercial countries. Where the most opprobrious terma. 
which can be addressed to a man are those of thief and liaTy 
we may feel sure that veracity and honesty will generally pre- 
vail in the community, and if not always practised, their ap- 
pearance, at least, will be assumed as indispensable by every 
person pretending to respectability. They are the first duties 
impressed upon children, and are diligently inculcated wherever 
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any principles are inculcated at all. Nor is the voice within 
wanting to give its sanction to the judgment of society, and the 
conscious hlush of the child, who can scarcely lisp the false- 
hood prompted by fear, proclaims more eloquently than any 
argument that regard for truth is part of the moral law written 
on our hearts. 

The value of truth, as the ground of knowledge and opinion, 
is neither so obvious nor so well acknowledged. Few, uideed, 
are bold enough to assert in express terms that truth and error 
are indifferent, or that truth is not infinitely preferable to error ; 
but if we look to practice, we find a real indifference to truth 
as an object in itself, which proves that belief in its advantages 
is less universally felt than professed. Amongst the multitudes 
who read books, maintain opinions, and profess a creed, how 
many are there who, convinced of the supreme value of truth, 
have made it the first object in every inquiry, hiave sought for 
it earnestly and dispassionately, and have grounded their opin- 
ions and principles on the conclusions they have arrived at, 
maintaining them no further than those conclusions fairly war- 
rant ? Can it be doubted, on the contrary, that, as Lord Bacon 
says, " If there were taken out of men's minds vain opinions, 
flattering hopes, false valuations, and the like, it would leave the 
minds of most men poor, shrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indisposition,^and unpleasing to themselves ? " 

The love of truth, which places its possessor in unavoidable 
opposition to the prejudice, party spirit, and unreasoning pas- 
sions of other men, must, of course, be less popular than the 
simple veracity and fair dealing, of which the necessity is felt 
by all. The man who prefers truth to party will generally be 
set down as a mere theorist (a grave accusation in this practical 
country), and incur the suspicion and dislike of all who differ 
from him. The woman who ventures to protest by word or 
deed against any of the conventional falsehoods which society 
has sanctioned, becomes at once the object of ridicule and 
malice, and finds that love of truth is the most dangerous of 
virtues in a world which only punishes lies as Sparta punished 
thefts, for the clumsiness which allowed their detection. 
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Again : free inquiry into the truth of received opinions, and 
the determination to test and judge them solely on the evidence 
adduced for them, will always he an offence in the eyes of the 
large majority, who take their opinions and their creed on trust, 
and both dread and resent any doubt cast on the infallibility of 
either, as an attack on the authority on which rests their whole 
system of belief and action. Hence, whilst in every charity- 
school veracity and honesty are taught as the groundwork of 
morals, there is seldom any attempt made, even in the most 
careful education, to inspire the love of truth, whence both would 
naturally proceed, as effects from their cause. 

Whilst this is the general state of things, we can scarcely 
press too earnestly on those who are beginning the task of sup- 
plying the deficiencies of their early education, the motives 
which should urge us to seek truth, and the reasons for regard- 
ing it as the only safe foundaticm of opinion, judgment, and, 
consequently, of practice. 

In the first place, truth alone is real^ and therefore to know 
the truth is alone real knowledge.* It is, indeed, an error in 
language to give the name of knowledge to that which is not 
true. We may suppose, imagine, or believe what is false ; but 
we cannot know it, for it has no existence. As Lord Bacon ex- 
presses it, " The truth of being and the truth of knowing are 
one, differing no more than the direct beam and the beam re- 
flected.'' Error is, therefore, but another name for ignorance ; 

* It may be nsefol to point out here the difference between knowledge 
and learning. The latter means acquaintance with books, with what has 
been written or said upon one or more subjects. The former is acquaint- 
ance with facts, principles, or general laws. It is acquaintance with what 
tV, not only with what has been mid to be. Learning can only be acquired 
from books or conversation. Knowledge is attainable, according to its 
degree, by the exercise of our own obsenration, reasoning, and judgment 
on the/acU (of whatever kind) which present themselves to us. We may, 
for instance, be very learned concerning the mythologies of various nations, 
but we can hkve no knowledge relating to Jupiter, Osiris, or Odin, except 
that such and such nations held certain opinions concerning them. This 
is a true fact, and as such we know it. From this definition the proposi- 
tion in the text follows as a necessary consequence. 

II 
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and to say that knowledge is not better than ignorance, on any 
subject connected with human happiness and improvement, (and 
what subject worthy the interest of a rational being is not so 
connected ?) is to maintain an absurdity. The absurdity, in- 
deed, is so gross, that few, as we have said before, will assert it 
in express terms ; but we act quite as absurdly when, in a seri- 
ous pursuit, we allow any consideration to weigh with us more 
than the simple question. What is true 7 

In our present state of being, we can, indeed, know truth 
only in part. We are surrounded with mysteries which our 
faculties are unable to solve, and the real essence of being, 
whether material or spiritual, human or divine, seems impene- 
trably veiled from our eyes. Much of our knowledge, therefore, 
can be only relative^ but it is real as far as it is grounded upon 
the true relations of things. Thus, religious truth is the knowl- 
edge of the relations existing between man and his Creator, and 
the duties arising from them. Scientific truth is the knowledge 
of the relations between the different parts of the material world 
as the causes of natural phenomena. Metaphysical truth is the 
knowledge of the essential principles of our nature and their 
relations to each other and to the external world. The whole 
or absolute truth on any of these subjects we shall probably 
never attain ; but our knowledge, if accurate, is truth releUively 
to us^ to our present position, and so long as we remain in this 
position we may act upon it with perfect security. A different 
position will not make that false which is now true ; it will only 
show us that partial and relative truths are steps to one greater 
and more comprehensive, in which they are included. This is 
best illustrated by the progress of discovery in physical science. 
Isolated facts are first observed ; then their relations to each 
other, as cause and effect, are traced out and classed under a 
particular law. Gradually, new relations are discovered be- 
tween these and other classes of phenomena, and finally, as 
the methods of scientific investigation become more perfect, and 
the sphere of observation is widened, these numerous subordi- 
nate lawsi are found to resolve themselves into a few general 
ones, which are themselves, probably, portions of one still more 
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general which yet remains to be discovered. How many par- 
tial and apparently isolated facts have thus been reduced under 
the law of gravitation ? And this magnificent law, of which 
the influence extends to the farthest visible realms of space, 
seems itself on the eve of being resolved into one yet more 
comprehensive, which shall include all the infinite and wonder- 
ful phenomena of heat, light, and electricity. None of the 
previous discoveries are falsified by this progressive advance, 
though the theories founded on them may be proved to be more 
or less erroneous. It is only the relation they bear to each 
other and to us which is seen to be different. 

In proportion as we become more accurately acquainted with 
such relations, our knowledge becomes power, — power by the 
use of certain means to produce certain results. Knowledge of 
the effect of different substances on the human frame gives us 
the power to heal or mitigate disease ; but it is evident that this 
power depends on our knowing the true relations of things, or 
we may fall into errors as ludicrous as the learned physicians 
of the last century, who believed the sight of scarlet to be a 
cure for the small-pox. The vain labors and wasted treasure 
of the alchemist teach us the same lesson. The true alchemy 
was found when by patient investigation and repeated experi- 
ment the real laws of chemical action were discovered and ap- 
plied to the arts which have created the wealth of nations. 

Such irresistible proofs of the value of truth as the foundation 
of man's power over nature have long since triumphed over 
the absurd prejudices which caused the persecution of Galileo, 
and which, by a singular union, made the Bible and Aristotle 
the sole sources and the final limits of human knowledge. 
With the exception of a small minority, too hopelessly preju- 
diced to be accessible to reason, every intelligent mind is now 
convinced that, in physical science, at least, truth must be our 
sole object, and our search for it bounded only by the limits of 
our capacity. 

But the same argument applies with equal, if not greater, force 
to religion, morals, and politics. Physical science, however 
necessary to the material civilization of man, however powerful 
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its indirect influence in raising and refining the mmd, must still 
yield in importance to those studies which directly bear upon 
conduct, as religion and morals, or on the government of socie- 
ty, as legislation and social economy. If it is of moment to us 
to know the constitution of the material universe, and the real 
functions and relations of its several parts, it is at least of equal 
moment that we should know the constitution of our own minds, 
the purposes for which we were created, and the principles on 
which we must act in order to fulfil them. Alas that these 
should be the very questions in which truth, abstractedly from 
all other considerations, is least sought for ! We are all ready 
enough to maintain that truth is the especial possession of our 
sect or our party, but we take little pains to examine whether 
the principles of either are really founded on truth, or conducive 
to its farther development. It is, however, as Archbishop 
Whately well expresses it, " a very different thing to wish to 
have truth on our side, or to wish to be on the side of truth." 
While the former remains the predominant feeling in the minds 
of those most actively engaged in the religious or political con- 
troversies of the day, we cannot wonder at the slow progress of 
morals and good government, nor at the virulent opposition 
which every attempt to clear the way for a freer and more en- 
lightened state of opinion is sure to encounter. We must stiU 
submit to' see physical science outstripping with giant strides 
the feeble advance of mental and political philosophy, and to 
feel that, whilst we calculate with unerring precision the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, we yet remain in ignorance or 
fierce contention respecting the principles on which depend 
human conduct and happiness. 

Yet the sad effects of this ignorance might have taught us ere 
this the value of the tnith we neglect to seek. We may safely 
affirm the great mass of human misery to have been caused by 
ignorance of the means of happiness, of the real sources of na- 
tional and individual prosperity, rather than by neglect of them 
when known. Even an Eastern despot, could we convince him 
that the true source of national wealth lies in the security of 
life and property, which assures to industry its due reward, and, 
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consequently, that he would fill his cofiTers better by a just and 
equal administration than by violence and extortion^ would as- 
suredly (except where passion directly interfered) mould his 
future government on those principles. If such principles 
should spread widely amongst his subjects, and just views of 
legislation, of religious and political freedom, become at length 
universal, the monarch, however despotic, must yield to them 
or lose his throne ; since, as history has abundantly proved, no 
government can be long carried on in opposition to the feelings 
and opinions of the great mass of the people. 

The wide spread of education in our days, and the rapid cir- 
culation of thought and knowledge, by means of the press, give 
to public opinion now a weight which it never before possessed, 
and it becomes, therefore, daily more important that that opinion 
should be enlightened. Some of our readers may think that, as 
women^ they have no concern with these matters ; but a little 
reflection will show them that public opinion is only the general 
expression of the individual opinions most prevalent in the com- 
munity. Taken singly they are insignificant ; in the aggregate 
they govern the nation ; and thus the soundness of each indi- 
viduates judgment afiects more or less the soundness of the 
whole result The influence of women must be a heavy weight 
thrown into the scale of truth or error, and, viewed in this light, 
it becomes a social no less than a private duty to form correct 
opinions on subjects that so materially aflect the welfare of our 
fellow-creatures. 

As Christians, we can look for no higher testimony to the 
value of truth than that borne by Christ himself, when, before 
the judgment-seat of Pilate, he declared that " for this end was 
he bom and for this cause came he into the world, that he might 
bear witness to the truth." Was not this to declare that knowl- 
edge of the truth was the only means by which man could be 
raised from his fallen state, and restored to that position in the 
scale of beings for which God designed him when he created 
him in his own image ? Christianity was the first religion 
which founded its claim to acceptance solely on its truth, and 
invited inquiry before it required obedience. Far difiTerent 

11 • 
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from the pagan philosophy, which considered truth as too pre- 
cious to he disclosed to the vulgar gaze, it has thrown open the 
portals of her temple, and promised that all who seek shall find. 
It has made truth the end and aim of our highest aspirations by 
declaring that " God is Truth." 

And, in seeking truth, are we not indeed seeking Grod? 
The subjects of human inquiry are no other than the phenom- 
ena presented to us by the material world, by our own minds, 
and by the progress of society, together with the laws by which 
they are governed. Beyond these our knowledge cannot ex- 
tend. But what are these laws but expressions of the will of 
the Lawgiver, manifestations of his character ; and to seek 
them as such, is it not, in the strictest sense of the words, to 
seek the knowledge of God ? They are, fndeed, too often 
sought in a very different spirit ; but it is not the less certain 
that he who, in singleness of heart, seeks only for truth, will 
find God. It follows that the love of truth is but one phasis of 
the love of God, and if to love God be man's highest duty, to 
love truth must be an obligation equally imperative. 

To considerations like these, of the sacred claims of truth to 
be sought and valued for its own sake, may be added another, 
though, of course, a secondary one ; we mean its superiority to 
error, as a source of those delightful emotions arising from the 
contemplation of the sublime and beautiful. Such a superiority 
was naturally to be expected, since error is the invention of 
man, and truth the creation of God ; but, from the state of oar 
own minds, truth is often so distasteful to us that we are in no 
fit state to appreciate its beauty. " Truth," says Lord Bacon, 
'^ is an open daylight that doth not show the masques and mum- 
meries and triumphs of the world half so stately and daintily as 
candle-lights," • and even as we shrink from letting the morn- 
ing shme in upon a scene of nightly revel, and feel its pure, 
cold rays unpleasing to eyes accustomed to the glare of artificial 
light, so truth, in its simple beauty, seems strange and uncon- 
genial when its beams first pierce through the atmosphere of 

* Essay on Truth. 
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artifice > vanity, and worldllness, with which we too often sur- 
round ourselves till the ^' masques and mummeries ^' appear to 
us realities. 

But as the daylight displays to us beauties in nature, surpass- 
ing in richness and variety the most splendid pageant, so does 
truth surpass the systems of man's devising. How poor and 
clumsy, for instance, appears the philosophy of the old schools 
when compared to the science which has expanded their solid 
firmament into illimitable space, discovered in each star of the 
myriads that hang in its azure depths a sun shedding light and 
glory on other worlds, and even in this narrow earth, reduced 
from its assumed importance as the centre of the universe to a 
point in immensity, has revealed such infinite and marvellous 
beauty, order so perfect amidst variety so inexhaustible, that 
imagination sinks overpowered under the efibrt to comprehend 
them ! Or, again, how childish, often how low and impure, are 
the religious systems invented or corrupted by men when com- 
pared with the magnificent reality of the one God, Almighty, 
Omniscient, Omnipresent, the Mind of this universal frame, 
whose law is truth, whose service is the practice of virtue ! 
Where, even among the beautiful allegories, the poetry-breath- 
ing worship of ancient Greece, shall we find any conception 
equal to the character of the true Christ, " the man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief," reviled and persecuted by the race 
he came to save, yet pouring out healing and blessing wherever 
he went^ and consummating a life of self-sacrifice by an ago* 
nizing death ? So is it with all truth. The nearer we api- 
proach to it, the more simplicity, harmony, and beauty do we 
find, and that so invariably, that their presence might almost 
be regarded as a test of truth. In the words of the poet : — 

*^ Was wir ids Schonheit bier empf\indeii, 
Wird einst als Wafarheit nns entgegen gehn.** * 

* What we have seen and loved as Beauty here, 
As Troth shall greet us, in some future sphere. 

Schiller, Die KllnsiUr. 
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SECT. II. — WORK OF REASON IN SEEKINO TRUTH. 

Such consideratiojis of the paramount value of truth natu- 
rally lead us to inquire what means we possess of attaining it ; 
and we are thus brought to examine the power and use of rea- 
son as the great instrument in its discovery. 

It would be far beyond our limits to examine the conflicting 
theories which have prevailed with regard to the nature and ex- 
tent of reason, or to make any metaphysical inquiry into the 
first principles of human knowledge. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to say generally, that, in so far as our knowledge is 
either relative^ or based on other knowledge, not intuitive or 
absolute^ so far it depends on the exercise of reason, and there- 
fore, that, beyond a few primitive truths, all we know is ac- 
quired by the use of this faculty. It is mostly in tracing rela- 
tions that reason is concerned, whether in comparing facts, 
drawing conclusions, abstracting or generalizing principles; 
and wherever the knowledge of any fact or principle involves 
an inference from any other fact or principle, or establishes a 
relation between them, there it is evident a process of reason- 
ing has been carried on. This may be continued from step to 
step through a series of propositions, stretching out to distant 
and abstruse conclusions ; but the effort we make to understand 
the most simple proposition, that is, to trace the relation between 
the ideas it presents to us, is equally a process of reasoning, dif- 
fering only in length and complexity from the more difficult series. 

Some inferences are drawn so rapidly, that we are not con- 
scious of any mental operation. This is the case with knowl- 
edge apparently derived from our senses, which seems to be an 
immediate perception, but which nevertheless involves an exer- 
cise of reason. We are accustomed, for instance, to say that 
we see a house, or hear a waterfall, whereas, in truth, we only 
see a certain /orm or color ^ and hear a certain sound ; and it is 
by reasoning from experience, and by the comparison with 
other sights and sounds, aided by the power of association, that 
we know them to indicate a human dwelling, or water falling 
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from a height. In the most simple, then, as in the most suh- 
lime forms of human knowledge, we may trace the operation of 
reason. Certain intuitive principles are, indeed, the foundation 
to which such reasonings are ultimately referred ; but in what- 
ever direction we go beyond those principles, whatever wei 
build upon them, it must be by the aid of reason. 

All questions on which we desire to gain knowledge, or form 
an opinion, present themselves in the shape of propositions, to 
be affirmed or denied on certain grounds. There are some 
propositions the truth of which is self-evident, that is to say, the 
moment they are presented to our minds we perceive and are 
certain of them, without requiring further proof. They refer to 
those fundamental principles in the mind which are prior to 
reason ; of this kind are the axioms of geometry, as, for in- 
stance, that "the whole is greater than its part," or "from 
equals take equals, and the remainders will be equal.'' In 
other propositions, the terms involve complex ideas, and require 
therefore to be carefully explained ; but when they are under- 
stood, the proposition is received with the same immediate 
assent. If we suppose, for example, the terms God and good-^ 
ness to be clearly understood, the relation between them be- 
comes evident, and the proposition " God is good " is at once 
felt to be true, requiring no further proof. Where the proposi- 
tion involves several terms, then, besides the explanation of the 
latter, a long chain of reasoning may be required, to trace the 
relation between them, on which depends the truth of the prop- 
osition. For instance, suppose it is said that "Irresponsible 
power leads to abuse, therefore a despotic government is an 
evil.'* After we fully understand the terms power ^ responsihiU 
ity^ government^ &c., we must examine the relation said to exist 
between them ; see how, and why, irresponsible power leads to 
abuse ; trace the connection between irresponsible power and 
despotism, and between the abuse said to result from the former, 
and the evil belonging to the latter. The truth of the general 
conclusicMi, that a despotic government is an evil, must depend 
on the truth of the relations assumed as its foundation, so that 
we cannot affirm or deny even so simple a proposition as this 
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without going through a chain of reasoning. Of course, the 
more complicated the relations involved, the longer will he the 
chain, and the more severe the effort required to arrive at a just 
conclusion. Questions which regard the application of general 
principles are almost always of this complex nature. What 
strict and careful reasoning it requires, for example, to decide 
what is just or unjust, under certain circumstances ; or,' again, 
how far, in any particular instance, strict justice may be al- 
lowed to yield to compassion : yet these are questions which 
arise daily, which touch closely on the welfare of human be- 
ings, and which scarcely any one can pass through life without 
being called upon at one time or another to decide. Can we 
have a stronger proof of the close connection between right 
reasoning and right action, between the perception and the due 
application of truth ? 

, It is evident that the wider the relation, the more general the 
proposition, the more exercise of reasoning it requires. In 
learning mere facts, the memory alone may be exerted; buf 
when we rise from facts to theories or laws, then in proportion 
to the difficulty of the subject, to the amount of the evidence to 
be considered, to the complexity of the terms employed, and to 
the remoteness of the relations involved, reason is more and 
more called into action. 

The difference of value between the knowledge of mere 
facts, and that of general laws or principles, arises from this, 
that facts are barren except as data, whereas general laws, 
which embody the relations of facts, become the foundation of 
future knowledge, and guide us through new combinations of 
circumstances. The power and proneness to generalize from 
facts to the laws of which they are the exponents, is accord- 
ingly that which principally distinguishes the reflecting from the 
unreflecting mind. All the most valuable knowledge with 
which mankind has been enriched may indeed, when embodied 
in general propositions, be committed to memory with as little 
effort of reasoning as names or dates, but these propositions 
will remain barren facts to all who have not investigated the 
principles they involve, and learnt to apply them, or at least to 
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understand their application. We may be familiar with every 
dialect which has been spoken since the dispersion, and have 
the history of the world at our fingers' ends, but we have not 
advanced one step towards real knowledge, unless we have rea- 
soned on what we have learnt, drawn inferences from facts, and 
established some general principles or conclusions in our minds. 

The agency of reason in forming our moral no less than our 
intellectual judgments, explains how it is that the most tender 
conscience, if left unenlightened, may, and often does, fail in 
giving a right direction to principles and conduct. 

It is the office of reason to supply the knowledge on which 
principles should be founded, in other words, to seek and apply 
truth to our moral guidance ; and this consideration presses the 
importance of cultivating it still more closely home to every 
human being. We have already shown into what fearful errors 
men may be led, when conscience, unaided by reason, is aban- 
doned to the dominion of prejudice and superstition ; and those 
women, who in this country rest so contentedly, nay, almost 
proudly, in their unreasoning ignorance, would do well to re- 
flect, that, if their consciences are not so grievously misled, they 
owe it, not to themselves, but to the time and country in which 
they live. Had they been born under less favorable circum- 
stances, the same unreasoning acquiescence in whatever is the 
accustomed routine of opinion or action would have made them 
"follow the multitude to do evil," from the very thought of 
which they would now recoil with horror. 

The too frequent neglect of this most important consideration 
makes it still necessary in this, so-called, age of reason, to dwell 
upon the value and office of this faculty, which may to many 
seem to be sufficiently acknowledged and established. In writ- 
ing for women especially, it is vain to shrink from insisting on 
apparent truisms, since prejudices and false associations (which, 
if men hold them at all, they rarely at least allow to interfere 
with their practical life) still exercise full sway over female edu- 
cation and habits of thought. Hence, before we can urge the 
earnest and conscientious pursuit of truth, it becomes necessary 
to defend reason against two classes of opponents, whose opin« 
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ions tend to exclude its operation from the highest no less than 
the simplest questions in which we are concerned, — from re- 
ligion, and from the daily detail of home life. The one they 
would abandon to routine, the other to superstition. While per- 
sons of undoubted piety, and even ministers of religion, are still 
to be found loudly denouncing the use of reason, as a mere in- 
strument of human pride, while amiable women disclaim all 
pretension to cultivate it, as unfeminine and useless, and fond 
and anxious mothers may be heard to exclaim, ^ Please God, 
my child shall never reason,'^ * it is not superfluous to press 
upon them the universal and inestimable uses of the gift they 
despise ; to show them that the judgment they exercise in daily 
life is no other than this same faculty confined to a lower 
sphere ; and that the religious truths they value (in so far as 
they are beyond the instincts of religious sentiment) rest upon 
evidence established by this very power they have learnt to 
consider so dangerous ; in a word, that in all things, whether 
high or low, in which they exercise thought at all, they use their 
reason well or ill, with acuteness and accuracy or with groping 
feebleness, according to the degree in which they have culti- 
vated their natural capacity. 

The tendency to consider reason as opposed to religion, and 
its cultivation and exercise as hostile alike to a Christian spirit 
and to the due performance of female duties, is evident in a 
thousand shades of opinion on every subject more or less re- 
motely connected with mental cultivation. We see it in doubts 
about the expediency of this or that study for women, in the 
half-measures for popular education, in the attempt to limit the 
latter to the mere reading of the Scriptures, in the outcry 
against cheap literature which is thereby placed within the reach 
of the multitude, in the blind partiality for an agricultural pop- 
ulation on account of their deeper ignorance. In almost every 
work on female education, in most books for children, in all the 
small theology of the day, in which ancient prejudices or mod- 

* This devout wish the author heard expressed by one of the most 
amiable of women, who, at the same time, thought her children's lessons of 
the utmost consequence, almost before they were oat of the nursery. 
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em absurdities are diluted for the fashionable taste, — in all these 
we detect the same dangerous error, working all the more mis- 
chief from being frequently disguised, and thus passing unob- 
served. 

This doctrine, practically followed out to its strict conse- 
quences, would lead us back to the convent cell and the her- 
mit's cavern, where in olden times it was, at least, consistently 
acted upon. In our own days it is a mere contradiction to the 
whole spirit of the age ; for if that be religion, then civilization, 
and the arts of peace, and all that human knowledge has done 
to raise and improve the condition of the human race, is irre- 
ligious, and worthy of condemnation ! 

Persons who hold this opinion set up an unnatural opposition 
between the duties set before us to perform, and the powers 
given us wherewith to perform them ; requiring the highest ef- 
fort of human virtue, while taking away the appointed means 
of guarding and strengthening human weakness ! Such per- 
sons — acting like some malignant spirit, who, having para- 
lyzed a man's limbs, should require of him feats of dexterity 
and strength — would first deprive us of the exercise and im- 
provement of the faculties by which we discern truth and excel- 
lence, and then demand of us a course of action requiring the 
highest exertion of those very faculties. 

Reason being, however, an inherent power of the mind, we 
cannot, even if we would, wholly abdicate the use of it. A 
bad education may thwart or cramp it, and wilful neglect may 
render it so dull and sluggish as to be practically useless ; but 
it is only in idiocy that we altogether lose the power, or the 
habit, of tracing cause and effect, and of drawing conclusions 
from the facts presented to us. The difference between the 
cultivated and the uncultivated reason is, that the former traces 
the real relations between cause and effect, the latter only the 
accidental connection of time or place, and consequently that 
the conclusions of the former rest on solid grounds, those of the 
latter on mere assumptions. The faculty exercised is in both 
cases the same ; but in the one it is acute and accurate, in the 
other it is sluggish and unsound. Reason receives a certain 

12 
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degree of training, independently of any voluntary cultivation, 
from the mere circumstances of life, and the necessity they lay 
upon us, as soon as we emerge from childhood, to compare and 
choose, to form some opinions, and adopt some principles of 
action. In the case of persons of naturally strong understand- 
ing, early called upon to decide and act for themselves, reason 
is thus unconsciously trained to great acuteness, and long prac- 
tice sometimes gives them a quickness of perception and sound- 
ness of judgment, which the most careful cultivation will, per- 
haps, fail to bestow on others less favored by nature. But 
where this fact is laid hold of to prove the superiority of what is 
termed plain common sense over the habits of reasoning given 
by education, and the consequent uselessness of the latter, the 
argument will be found to turn against those who use it. The 
common sense they value so highly being no other than reason 
applied to the ordinary affairs of life, and forming its judgments 
concerning them on the very same principles by which we ar- 
rive at the most abstract truths, it follows that, in the cases they 
allege as proofs of the non-necessity of training, the soundness 
of judgment so admired is actually, as far as it goes, the result 
of training of the most severe kind, namely, of constant and 
enforced exercise ; nor can it be depended on, farther than that 
training extends ; in other words, beyond the sphere of objects 
with which that renders it familiar. No common sense will en- 
able an uneducated man to form a just opinion on subjects be- 
yond his experience, though the quickness of perception and 
the habits of reasoning formed amongst familiar things will, if 
united to a candid spirit, be of great assistance to him when he 
turns his attention to other questions. It is also probable, that 
the same vigor of understanding which enables an uneducated 
person to reason and decide justly in practical matters, would in 
another class, and with greater advantages, have led him to pur- 
sue the higher objects of reasoning, in the search of knowledge, 
and the investigation of truth. 

The point to be determined, then, is, not whether we shall 
abandon reason altogether, since that is not in our power, but 
whether we prefer it weak, tottering, and unexercised, rather 
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than vigorous and well disciplined ; it is not whether we shall 
choose some other guide in our daily business, some other light 
in our pursuit of truth ; but whether we prefer groping in the 
dark, or following any beaten track that offers, rather than to 
walk in the light we might enjoy, and depend on the guide 
Heaven has appointed us. The question may be practically 
summed up in a few words. If the daily duties of life admit of 
any exercise of reason, — if their success depends in any meaS' 
ure on the accuracy with which we draw inferences from what 
we observe, apply general principles to our conduct, or compare 
the results of our actions, — then it cannot be useless to acquire 
stricter accuracy, quicker perception of cause and effect, greater 
power of judgment, — in a word, to obtain the benefits that re- 
sult from cultivating reason. Secondly^ if reason be thus need- 
ed at each step of the ascending scale of intelligence, from the 
acquisition of the most elementary knowledge to the decision of 
questions of conduct and duty in daily life, how can we suppose 
it to be excluded from the highest and most important questions 
of all ? And, if we abandon so monstrous a supposition, and 
admit that its exercise is needed in any degree to apprehend re- 
ligious truths, if we allow that to examine the evidence on 
which we believe in the existence of a God, in bis revelation to 
man, in his continual providence, in the hopes of our immortal 
destiny, requires the aid of reason at all, then no care or culti- 
vation can be too great to render it fit to deal with subjects so 
momentous. 

If these things were more often dwelt upon, the opponents 
of reason would at least be driven from their conspicuous posts ; 
we should hear less of the superior piety and superior common 
sense of unreasoning minds, and the young would not be mis- 
led into believing that, by neglecting the highest power with 
which the Creator has endowed them, they will insure some in- 
stinctive guidance from earth to heaven. 

But it is time to return from this digression in defence of 
reason, to the consideration of its mode of operation in the dis- 
covery of truth. 

Axx^ording as we can or cannot obtain positive proof, our 
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knowledge of any subject reaches to certain or absolute truth, 
or attains only to probability. Demonstrative evidence, by 
which alone we obtain positive proof, proceeds step by step, 
showing each new conclusion to be the inevitable consequence 
of the foregoing one, till, through a longer or shorter series, the 
proposition is demonstrated to be a necessary result from the 
premises. To obtain a demonstration of this kind, it is evident 
that the premises must be themselves indisputable, the terms 
completely defined, and the relations between them fully under- 
stood, for failure in any of these points will ' introduce propor- 
tionable uncertainty, and leave the proof so far short of demon- 
stration. Where such uncertainty is unavoidable from the na- 
ture of the proposition, where the conclusions cannot be proved 
to be the necessary consequence of the premises, the evidence 
only amounts to probability, and the conclusions resting on such 
evidence are the subjects of belief or opinion. 

Mathematical science is all demonstrable. It proceeds from 
self-evident axioms to propositions, each depending on the oth«r, 
and each one proved to be the necessary result of the given 
premises. Even in the higher branches of mathematics, how- 
ever subtle the reasoning employed, and however closely it may 
border on that limit where science merges into speculation, it 
never admits an uncertainty, or advances a proposition which is 
not the inevitable consequence of some foregone proof. Moral 
truths might also be demonstrated if we could agree on the 
meaning of words ; but a slight difference with regard to this 
meaning so alters the relations of the ideas expressed, that the 
conclusions drawn from them cease to be valid. In demon- 
strating a mathematical theorem, we speak of a triangle, or a 
right angle,* with the perfect certainty that those terms convey 
the same idea to every one who has ever read the definition of 
a triangle, or a right angle. But if we reason on moral sub- 
jects, the same words may convey diflTerent ideas to different 
persons, and consequently the argument which is conclusive to 
some may be quite inconclusive to others. Suppose, for in- 
stance, an argument on the necessity of education to improve 
the moral condition of the people, education being understood 
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by those who uphold the argument to mean the training and 
development of all the faculties, and the formation of good 
moral and mental habits ; to those who agree in this definition, 
the argument has all the force of a demonstration, but to others, 
who define education as the mere teaching to read and write, 
the proof will not only fail to carry conviction, but will perhaps 
remain in their minds below probability. 

The difficulty, amounting almost to impossibility, of defining 
terms of this complex nature with the perfect precision attain- 
able in mathematics, must always be a serious drawback to 
the progress of moral and metaphysical science. The only 
remedies are increased caution on the part of writers on such 
subjects to define their terms as precisely as possible, and to use 
them only in the sense thus defined ; and increased care on the 
part of the reader to attend to the definitions, and bear them 
clearly in mind whilst examining his author's argument. A 
reader who neglects these precautions will be likely to substi- 
tute his own meaning of the terms for that of the author, and 
thereby to niisunderstand the whole argument ; or, if the terms 
convey to him only vague and indefinite notions, he may read 
on for ever without perceiving the truth intended to be proved, 
or knowing why he does not perceive it. There are two rea- 
sons for objecting to a proof: either the reasoning is incorrect, 
or the premises are false. But it is clear that whoever has not 
attended to the definition of the terms in which these premises 
are stated, can neither judge whether the premises are false, or 
the reasoning from them incorrect. Such a person will on that 
subject never arrive at the truth. 

The small amount of demonstrative truth that we possess, 
gives its great value to the evidence by which the probability 
of truth may be established. Probability is the ground on 
which we are forced to rest most of our opinions and decisions. 
If we were to act only on what can be demonstrated to be true, 
or form no opinions but on grounds demonstratively proved, we 
should fall into almost universal scepticism, and be reduced to 
remain mere idle spectators in the world. Strictly speaking, 
indeed, demonstration alone is proof, but our minds are so con- 

12* 
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stituted, that on certain questions, which do not allow of the 
strict form of proof, we admit moral certainty with as little 
hesitation as demonstrative evidence. The conclusion cannot 
be proved, but it appeals to certain principles of belief, which 
are stronger than any deduction of the understanding, and 
hence it is that the all-important questions of religion and 
morals stand on a basis as indestructible as that of pure science, 
though not admitting of being established by the same process. 
In all questions relating to the business of life, even the most 
important, we act upon probability. It is, as Dr. Butler has 
said, " The rule of life." No man thinks of waiting to decide 
upon any practical question till he can get demonstrative evi- 
dence, but, having carefully collected and weighed such evidence 
as he can procure, he forms a judgment and acts upon it, with- 
out regard to the degree of doubt which must still rest on every 
•decision formed on probable evidence. This is the only wise 
and prudent course. Such a degree of doubt we^ must bear 
with on all practical matters, and there is not only unfairness 
and prejudice, but a great error of reasoning, in refusing to ad- 
here, when considering moral and religious questions, to the 
same rule by which we are guided in all others, whatever their 
importance, which do not admit of positive demonstration. 

It is of great importance that we should accustom ourselves 
to discriminate justly between different subjects with regard to 
the different kinds of proof which they admit of. " The rigor 
and curiosity," says Lord Bacon, " in requiring the severe 
proofs in some things, and chiefly the facility in contenting our- 
selves with the more remiss proofs in others, hath been among 
the greatest causes of detriment and hindrance to knowledge." * 
This error is owing to a radical defect in reasoning, which con- 
ceals itself under a specious garb of uniformity and rigorous 
exactness. When the study of certain subjects shows them to 
differ in their very nature (as mathematics, for instance, and 
moral questions, the one relating to abstract truth, the other to 
points of practical experience), reasoning fairly conducted on 

* Advancement of Learning, Book U. p. 144, 8vo ed. 
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such grounds leads to the conclusion that they cannot admit of 
the same degree or manner of proof ; that, were positive dem- 
onstration attainable in the one, or probable evidence admissi- 
ble in the other, the very order and constitution of the objects 
themselves must be changed ; and, therefore, that to require 
this uniformity is as much an error of reasoning, as always to ex- 
pect a positive conclusion, whether the premises given be posi- 
tive or hypothetical. Nothing, however, is more common than to 
see persons who have confined their inquiries very much to one 
province fall into this error of judgment, however acute their 
reasoning powers may be in other respects. We hear meta- 
physicians despising the positive nature of physical science, 
and mathematicians scorning the uncertainties of moral and 
political questions, demanding strict proof as the condition of 
their assent to propositions which in their very nature do not 
admit of such proof, or turning away with pain from subjects 
which excite our strongest sympathies, and appeal to our high- 
est interests, because the knowledge of absolute truth is not 
therein vouchsafed to us. 

In training ourselves to the severe exercise of reason, this 
snare, which lurks in some of the studies best fitted for the 
purpose, must be carefully guarded against. In first trying to 
call forth the power of reasoning, it is often hard to make the 
mind, accustomed to indolent acquiescence, feel any want of 
proof, and we are forced to continue so long insisting on its 
necessity, that we are apt to pass the bounds where positive 
proof can be given. Unreasoning minds never feel doubt ; 
but when reason is awakened, and attention turned to the ex- 
amination of our own principles and opinions, doubts and diffi- 
culties start up in multitudes. Nor is it till considerable time 
and labor have been spent in reflecting upon such subjects, in 
comparing them with others, and apprehending the difference 
of their very nature from that of positive science, that the mind 
loses the unsettled, confused feeling, which results from the 
first disturbance of its unreasoning, undoubting confidence. 
The greatest care is then necessary to preserve the right bal- 
ance, to maintain the free and earnest exercise of reason in 
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the search after truth, together with the recollection that our 
utmost efibrts in that search must often fail, and that we must 
neither attempt to supply the deficiency by ungrounded imagi- 
nations, nor reject such portions as we can acquire, because the 
whole to which they belong is not revealed to us. 

The amount of absolute knowledge is scanty indeed ! Truth 
may be the glorious inheritance of a higher stage of existence, 
when we shall have passed from this " twilight state " into per- 
fect day ; but here we have only glimmerings, enough to in- 
spire our souls with love for its immortal beauty, not enough to 
satisfy our earnest cravings. But in this very privation there is 
also a consolation, for by it we are perpetually reminded that 
the end of our labors is not here ; we are preserved from the 
pride which ignorance and folly alone can feel on earth, and 
the conviction is more and more deeply wrought into our minds, 
that the present is but a low beginning of existence, where the 
soul is pining as in a house of bondage. Then, when, weary 
with the so often fruitless search after truth, forced again and 
again to rest content with doubt, we would give worlds to rend 
aside the veil of darkness which surrounds us, with what force 
does the promise that " we shall know even as we are known " 
come home to the heart, giving sanction to each ardent aspira- 
tion, answering each trembling hope ! There are, indeed, 
few proofs of our immortal destiny so strong as the yearnings 
after truth which in this life can never be satisfied. 

The difficulty of attaining to a knowledge of absolute truth 
does not imply that we are to be satisfied with vague and un- 
certain conclusions. There are as many degrees of probability 
as there are steps between a wholly unsupported assertion and 
that amount of proof which produces moral certainty ; that is 
the highest degree of certainty that can be obtained on any 
subject beyond the limits of demonstration. We attain moral 
certainty when the relations we are investigating are so in 
accordance with other known relations, when they so agree 
with previous knowledge, or with the results of our own con- 
sciousness, that, although beyond the possibility of demonstra- 
tion, nothing but direct proof of the contrary could shake our 
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belief in them. This is the highest certainty reason can attain 
on many questions of the deepest importance, and it is suf- 
ficient for the mind to rest upon, as the strong and immovable 
basis of action and principle ; yet, as the force of the proof 
depends upon the previous knowledge and modes of thought 
and feeling of the mind to which it is addressed, there must in- 
evitably be wide differences in the conclusions arrived at on 
afmost every subject but those where the common feelings of 
human nature insure a certain uniformity of sentiment. To 
insist on greater unanimity than this, is to insist upon an im- 
possibility. 

The conclusions founded on moral certainty assume the 
name of principles. In speculative questions they are such as, 
being supported by the highest degree of evidence, are assumed 
as the foundations of further reasoning. In morals they are 
such as conscience has sanctioned no less than reason, and 
which become, therefore, rules of action. Conclusions which 
rest on a lower degree of evidence, and are open to greater 
uncertainty than principles, are simply opinions. They are 
more or less sound in proportion to the validity of the evidence 
on which they rest, and to the care with which they have been 
reasoned out from that evidence ; and to maintain them any 
further than such evidence warrants, is to sacrifice truth to 
vanity or prejudice. As the formation of opinion is in some 
respects the most essential exercise of reason, so is it in some 
measure the most difficult, because impeded by obstacles which 
do not lie in the path of scientific investigation. We have 
spoken of those difficulties with regard to the definition of terms 
which makes demonstration impossible in a certain class of 
subjects ; but when to this difficulty is added that which results 
from the passions of mankind being enlisted on one side or the 
other of all questions on which it is most important to form 
sound opinions, it will be seen how indispensable it is that we 
should weigh and examine these difficulties, so as to prevent 
their impeding the free and assured use of reason in the pursuit 
of truth. 
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SECT. III. — MORAL OBSTACLES TO PERCEPTION OF TRUTH. 

It is to the moral condition of our own minds that we may 
trace the obstacles which principally impede our perception 
and admission of truth. These are what Lord Bacon terms 
" the idols of the den." " Every man," says he, " has his 
own peculiar den or cavern which breaks and corrupts the light 
of nature, either on account of his constitution and disposition 
of mind, his education and the society he keeps, his course of 
reading and the authorities he most respects, his peculiar im- 
pressions, as they may be made on a mind that is preoccupied 
and prepossessed, or is in a calm, unbiased frame." * 

The fact that these " idols " of passion, prejudice, and as- 
sociation derive their strong hold over the mind from the influ- 
ence of the feelings over the judgment, affords a striking illus- 
tration of the connection between our moral and intellectual 
nature, and the importance of moral discipline to the free and 
successful use of the intellect. The difficulty of arriving at 
truth arises much more frequently from the infirmity of our 
moral nature, than from that of our reason. The latter, if prop- 
erly cultivated and unbiased by feeling, will seldom err in 
cases where the terms of the proposition are clearly under- 
stood, and competent knowledge is possessed of the facts of the 
case. But if our feelings be enlisted on one side or the other, 
they prevent reason from coming fairly into operation, and per- 
ceiving a truth which militates against the cherished error. 
Whenever a truth has been long and obstinately opposed, the 
opposition has arisen, not from intellectual difficulties, but from 
passion. The question has been judged, not on its own merits, 
but on its incompatibility with opinions bound up with the inter- 
ests and passions of the judges. Where can we find a stronger 
proof of the necessity of moral rectitude to the perfection of the 
intellect ? 

Our nature is so constituted that our affections, which are 

* Quoted from Account of Bacon's Novum Organon, in Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge, § 11. Par. 2. 
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the springs of action, are necessarily more powerful than the 
deliberative faculty of reason. How difRcult it is to decide 
rightly when they are concerned, may be estimated by the ad- 
miration we feel for him whose judgment holds the balance 
evenly, though his dearest personal interests be in the scale. 
It is a melancholy proof of the infirmity of our nature, that our 
best affections, if not controlled and kept in their due proportion 
and subordination by reason and conscience, will lead us astray 
no less surely than the worst. Witness the records of history, 
in which we see piety riveting the chains of superstition, relig- 
ious zeal lighting the martyr's stake, patriotism kindling the 
flames of civil war, and loyalty trampling on the rights of men 
while breathing the heroism of self-sacrifice. It is to the union 
of reason with conscience, and to the love of truth, as the su- 
preme good of our being, that we must look as our only security 
against the danger of our best and purest feelings degenerating 
into blind and destructive passions. 

. Prejudice, which is often the offspring of passion, is even 
more fatal to our perception of truth. Passion, from its very 
nature, cannot be permanent ; and during the lull which follows 
its wildest storms, the voice of truth may make itself heard, 
and assert its authority. But prejudice has all the strength and 
inveteracy of habit, and is often interwoven with associations 
so early formed and long continued that the very foundation of 
all our principles and opinions would be shaken by the wrench 
necessary to dissever them. 

All opinions which we derive from our position, education, or 
peculiarities of character, without examination of the grounds 
on which they rest, are simply prejudices.* They may or may 
not be just in themselves, but so long as they are held on any 
other ground but their abstract justice, they are prejudices to 
us. A child may repeat by rote the most valuable maxims, but 
he cannot therefore be said to have opinions, since the latter 
word implies the assent of the understanding to the truth or 
probability of the maxims advanced. The very etymology of 

• See Paley's Moral Philosophy, Chap II. p. 127. 
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the word opinion indicates that it is the product of thought, 
whereas to ieam the opinions of others is merely an effort of 
memory, and for all practical purposes leaves the mind as un- 
fitted as before. 

False associations are amongst the most fertile sources of 
prejudice, and hence appears the importance of watching over 
those formed in childhood, when impressions are most strong, 
and reason is still undeveloped. The name of a party is asso- 
ciated in the minds of children with injustice, license, and irre- 
ligion, or with every thing that is great and good in human 
nature, and the prepossession so formed is retained through life, 
and affects the whole current of thought and action. It may, 
perhaps, be well founded, but it remains a prejudice, because 
the grounds which justify it are never examined. More than 
two thirds of the opinions held in the world are in this sense 
prejudices ; for it is a small minority, indeed, amongst us, who 
form their opinions for themselves after careful and conscien- 
tious examination, or search the grounds of those they have 
imbibed from others, and maintain them no farther than reason 
and evidence will warrant. 

It is, no doubt, unavoidable, that the great mass of mankind 
should receive their opinions and principles from others, for the 
hard necessities of life allow them neither the leisure nor the 
means to examine and form them for themselves. But even 
they do and must judge, more or less, of the claims of the 
authority upon which those opinions are presented to them, and 
hence the importance that such authority should carry with it 
moral weight. The uneducated cannot weigh evidence, or rea- 
son out a proof, but they are often good judges of character, 
and according to the character of those who profess to teach 
them, they will learn reverence for the doctrines which come 
commended by virtue and practical wisdom, or contempt for 
the mere intellectual superiority which they cannot appreciate. 

With the educated classes the case is entirely difierent. It 
would be difficult to say what is meant by education, or what 
its value, if it leaves those on whom it has been bestowed as 
incapable of forming opinions, and as much the slaves of 
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prejudice, as the ignorant and toil-worn clown. Indolence and 
timidity on the one hand, and the love of domination and dog- 
matism on the other, have combined to produce the strange 
anomaly of cultivated minds, and unreasoning prejudices, which 
we so frequently meet with. The bolder part of mankind has 
encouraged the weakness of the other, conscious that, the larger 
the number of independent thinkers, the more necessary would 
it become to restrict authority within the limits of reason and 
justice, and to renounce all power that could not be proved to 
rest on those grounds. 

It may be alleged, that, by urging each individual to examine 
for himself the grounds of his opinions and principles, we are 
teaching contempt for authority. But it is not obedience to the 
rightful — i. e. the well-attested — claims of authority that we 
reprove, but passive submission to any authority. A reasoning 
mind does not reject authority, but simply judges of its value. 
The unreasoning one, on the contrary, — the mere puppet of 
impulse or prejudice, — rejects as blindly as it obeys. Hence- 
the spectacle, so common in our days, of the young presump- 
tuously despising the experience and authority of age. They 
have taken up the prejudice of the times, namely, suspicion of 
all authority, and have not reasoned enough on the grounds of 
that suspicion, to know when it should be admitted and when 
set aside. 

With regard to the young, this question is not practically so 
difficult as it appears to be. The authority from which they 
first received their opinions is invested with a character which 
belongs to no other earthly office, and from it they accept opin- 
ions and principles just as they submit to rules of action, without 
doubt or hesitation, because instinctively in obedience to a law 
of nature. The burden of proof will always rest, not with the 
parent, but with him who opposes the views of the parent : the 
first time, therefore, that the young mind examines any opinion 
differing from what it has been" taught, it will be with reference 
to that first sacred authority as a standard, and it will assuredly 
compare other views with that, before it begins to call that 
authority itself in question. None but the worst regulated 

13 
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minds, or ill-conditioned natures, will arraign, in the spirit of 
revolt, opinions and principles received under the fond guidance 
of parental care. When the inquiry is made, as we urge the 
young to make it, with a simple, earnest love of truth, it will be 
accompanied with all the feelings that belong to so high a mo- 
tive, and a sense of responsibility for the great task they are 
undertaking, which will preserve the mind from conceit, pre- 
sumption, and rashness. On many points, their inexperience 
and ignorance of the world will make it impossible for them to 
sift the grounds of opinions they have perhaps imbibed from 
childhood, and they must be content to hold them on the au- 
thority of greater knowledge and wisdom than their own. The 
spirit of inquiry will not lead to their rejection ; it will only keep 
the mind alive to the nature of the grounds on which they rest, 
and preserve it from the overweening confidence which springs 
from calling our own^ borrowed opinions we had been incapable 
of forming for ourselves. 

We must, indeed, at every age, stand in the same position 
with regard to many questions. It is impossible for any one to 
form^ independent opinions upon every subject that comes under 
his notice ; there must be to each of us a vast number, on 
which, from want of knowledge, and various other causes, we 
must still be content with knowing the opinions of others. All 
that is required of us is to be able to give a reason for what we 
really profess as our own. 

It is so far from true, that the examination or rejection of 
authority, as such, implies contempt for the opinion or knowl- 
edge of others ; that, on the contrary, the habit of reasoning 
and acquaintance with the difficulties that attend the search after 
truth will awaken a keen desire to gain all possible assistance. 
In most cases, the knowledge requisite for forming our judg- 
ment is to be acquired only by consulting authorities, and the 
inestimable benefit both of books and of conversation, often 
more valuable than books, would be lost, if an independent spirit 
of inquiry involved the determination of owing nothing to oth- 
ers. The arrogance implied by such a determination would be 
as surely a mark of an ill-disciplined moral nature, as of a nar- 
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row intellect, to whom the real love of truth was unknown. It 
is true that arrogance is sometimes found allied with great in- 
tellectual power, but still the tone of mind — a thing always 
carefully to be distinguished from mere brilliancy of intellect 
— will be always, in such cases, found to be low. Love of 
knowledge, which " grows with what it feeds on," and love of 
truth, ever teaching us humility by the very loftiness of its as- 
pirations, leave in the mind that feels them no room for self- 
sufficiency. 

The same sense of modesty which will make us eagerly seek 
any assistance within our reach, will also make us cautious in 
admitting opinions differing widely from those generally re- 
ceived. A decision sanctioned by the assent of many minds 
bears with it considerable weight, and requires that we should 
at least suspend our judgment till we have given it the fullest 
examination. It is a widely different thing to adopt the opinion 
of the majority as such^ or to distrust for a time our own views 
if they lead us to an opposite conclusion, and examine, with 
anxious care, the grounds of our convictions, lest there should 
be error in the reasoning which led to them. The former is 
the course of the unreflecting ; the latter, of the thoughtful and 
earnest inquirer. 

It is not, then, because we suppose that no opinion can be so 
good as our own, that we have so strongly urged the necessity 
of forming it freely for ourselves ; but because no opinion, 
however wise and true, can serve the same purpose to us ; no 
principle of the truth of which we have not convinced ourselves 
can enlighten our conscience ; and lastly, because it is for the 
use of our own reason that we are responsible to Him who gave 
it and appointed its office. 

To suspend our judgment until we are really capable of form- 
ing an opinion is sometimes A painful trial ,.if the subject be one 
which strongly excites our interest, and at all times it entails a 
sacrifice of vanity ; but it is a duty which should be constantly 
enforced on the young, who cannot have formed opinions of 
their own upon more than a very few points, and must there- 
fore adopt, without examination, those of others, or resign them- 
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selves to remain in doubt, and conscious of being so. When 
such is the case, it is well to take every precaution to prevent 
any self-deception with regard to the points on which we are 
certain or doubtful. Even in careless conversation we should 
not allow ourselves to state as our own an opinion we merely 
repeat from others, or to say, " I think so and so," when all we 
can mean is, " Others think so, and I am inclined to believe 
them." By such accuracy we may make less figure in society, 
but we shall certainly make more progress in training our own 
minds. Many a person has carelessly uttered borrowed opin- 
ions till at length he really believes them to be his own, and 
adopts them without further examination, with the additional 
disadvantage of being unconscious of the fraud he has prac- 
tised on himself. 

Such unreasoning adoption of opinions is sure to produce in- 
consistency. We borrow a liberal opinion in politics from one 
oracle, from another an illiberal opinion in religion ; a demo- 
cratic theory from books, and a host of aristocratic prejudices 
from custom and education ; a great value for knowledge in the 
abstract, and a practical belief that frivolity is a woman's true 
vocation, — till we succeed in making a sort of patchwork of our 
minds, without a single uniform principle or well-established 
ground of action. It would be obviously absurd to look for 
consistency in minds so constituted, and the only reason why 
greater mischief does not follow is, that those who in this man- 
ner take their opinions at " hap-hazard " are generally satisfied 
in practice to follow the routine of the majority, and seldom 
appear to feel that there is any necessary connection between 
opinion and action. 

We have dwelt thus long on the formation of opinion, because 
on this point early training is generally more defective than on 
any other. The common system lends no assistance to the 
young mind in this respect. The memory is stored, the imita- 
tive faculties called forth, but reason is left unexercised, and the 
crude, undigested mass of learning which its action should have 
organized and assimilated rather enfeebles than invigorates the 
mind. The materials for thought are indeed provided by such 
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an education, but for all real purposes of mental training, the 
formation of opinion, the deduction and application of principles, 
it is absolutely useless. 

While stigmatizing the present mode of education, we fully 
admit the great difficulty of combining the authority and influ- 
ence rightfully exercised by a parent, and due to his superior 
knowledge and experience, with the free exercise of reason in 
the child ; and of discharging the office of an enlightened guide 
without assuming that of a dictator. But how vast the sum of 
misery which would be spared in early life if this difficulty were 
more often overcome ! What errors might be avoided, what 
painful tossing in a sea of doubt, when the mind unused to 
reason is suddenly startled from its security, and looks round in 
vain for some firm anchorage, some steady beacon of hope ; — 
what bitter scepticism, withering the soul, what wild departure 
from all that is worthy, because degraded by early associations 
with all that is frivolous ; — what confusion of mind, leading to 
wavering principles and vacillating conduct ! Yet these are 
only some of the evils attendant on a mode of education, the 
least pernicious effects of which are to bind common minds to 
the treadmill of custom and prejudice, and to cripple or waste 
the energies of finer natures. The moral requisites for forming 
opinion are no less endangered by it than the intellectual. The 
mind, when first emancipated from its constraint, will generally 
rush into the opposite extreme, and adopt conclusions no less 
one-sided and dogmatical than those it has thrown off; and so 
much the more dangerous, that the opinions blindly received 
from others may influence conduct without corrupting the mind, 
whereas the opinions we have formed for ourselves, under the 
influence of passion and prejudice, are truly, in Lord Bacon's 
words, the " lies that sink in and settle in the mind," poisoning 
the very sources of health and vigor. 

Another danger which frequently besets minds ^ unused to 
reason, is impatience of doubt. The feeling is in itself natural, 
and very hard to subdue, and it is often made more painful by 
the prevalent 'dogmatism of opinion. When every one but our- 
selves seems to have reached perfect certainty, and to be walk- 

13* 
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ing ia broad daylight whilst we are still groping in the dark, 
we feel as if such a state were one of reprobation ; we seem 
cut off from the sympathy and companionship of our fellow- 
creatures, and what began in discomfort ends in a sense of guilt 
The misery endured by many young minds from this cause is 
of itself a sufficient condemnation of intolerance, and the too 
common result makes the condemnation heavier. Some rush 
out of doubt by determinately banishing thought, and, blindly 
pinning their faith upon authority, they become the most vehe- 
ment opposers of all who cannot be satisfied on the same 
grounds. Others try to escape from it, or rather from the 
harassing feelings which it creates in their minds, by rejecting 
as superstition whatever cannot be proved on demonstrative 
evidance. Hence, from ignorance of the very principles of 
reasoning, or from want of habit in the use of a faculty which 
they cannot repress, some fall into the utter scepticism which 
withers the finest qualities of the soul, others into bigotry, with 
its train of errors and prejudices, and all alike miss the truth, 
which a better training might hive enabled them to reach. 

It is essential to remember that doubt is a necessary condition 
of an imperfect state. In most questions beyond the province 
of demonstrative science, there must still remain enough of un- 
certainty to make us diffident of our own conclusions, and 
tolerant of those of others, while at the same time sufficient 
truth, or probability of truth, is discerned, to form the basis of 
action, and preserve the mind from any wavering or want of 
firmness in principle or opinion. In all that immediately con- 
cerns conduct, the will of God is too plainly declared in his 
word, and in the constitution which he has given us, to admit of 
hesitation or very material error, so long as we are careful to 
use our reason rightly in giving light to conscience. As re- 
gards other questions, we must be content to bear with doubt, 
as a necessary, however painful, accompaniment of human in- 
firmity. But while admitting this necessity, we must carefully 
guard against transferring the feeling of uncertainty from our 
own minds to the subjects themselves that we contemplate. 
On every, the most perplexed and doubtful question, truth, 
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fixed ^ invincible truth, pregnant with all its inevitable con- 
sequences, is there, on one side or the other, whether we 
can discover on which side it lies or not. Our own minds are 
weak and imperfectly informed, but truth is clear and immu- 
table ; and this consideration is the only security for earnest- 
ness of inquiry into doubtful subjects, and for steadfast adher- 
ence to the preponderating probability, which to our own con- 
science carries the authority of truth, since it is the nearest 
approach to truth that we can make. The uncertainty which 
still clings to it should only make us humble and tolerant, not 
indifferent or vacillating. The truth the child cannot under- 
stand, which is too dark to him to bear the character of truth, 
is clear and undeniable to us ; and so, if we remembered St. 
Paul's words, that here we think, and speak, and understand 
like children, waiting for the time when we " shall put away 
childish things," we should feel at. once how completely our 
own weakness leaves untouched the real character of the truth 
our faculties can only dimly apprehend. Nor is the pain of 
doubt altogether an evil. It is a symptom of our natural ten- 
dency to seek rest in truth. It is one of the many indications 
of that beautiful dispensation by which all the impulses and de- 
sires which point to the future are endowed with peculiar vigor. 
Hope, that " springs eternal in the human breast," never to be 
wholly destroyed by life-long disappointments, — the desire for 
happiness unsatisfied by all the treasures of earthly bliss, — 
the longing for certain and perfect knowledge, of which im- 
patience of doubt is a part, as if the soul had a prescience of 
the unlimited truth that lies veiled behind the curtain of time, 
— love of the new and marvellous, of the mysterious and the 
beautiful, ever stretching beyond the bounds of the actual, ever 
craving to realize some ideal of which this world affords no 
perfect type, — all these point with the very finger of God to 
the immortal destiny which awaits us ; and, like the feeble ef- 
forts of the child, while revealing present weakness, give the 
promise of a future and more perfect manhood. 

If impatience of doubt be sometimes an obstacle to our at- 
taining truth, narrowness of mind is a still more formidable one. 
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The former is in itself but an indication of that longing for per- 
fect knowledge, which, if kept in subordination to reason, will 
animate instead of impeding our efibrts. But narrowness of 
mind, which makes us not only content with what we already 
possess, but utterly averse to gaining more, is incompatible with 
love of truth, and its attendant virtues, candor and tolerance. 
The narrow-minded man maintains his own views with intoler- 
ant dogmatism, and looks with distrust and aversion on all oth- 
ers. He is not actuated by any love for truth in itself^ but by 
the love of a particular set of truths, or propositions assumed 
to be true, which he has adopted as his own, and which he is 
both afraid and indignant to see disturbed by the admission of a 
wider view. He stands upon a molehill, and is furious that 
another who stands upon a mountain should see more distant 
objects, or estimate differently those that are near. We see 
the effects of this disposition in the dread with which many 
pious people look on the progress of science and philosophy, as 
if they were the necessary antagonists of religion ; while the 
advocates of science, on the other hand, too often err in the 
same spirit, when they reject the moral authority of Scripture, 
because its statements on other subjects are not in accordance 
with the discoveries of modern science. But when we thus 
seek to maintain the truth we believe by excluding every other 
truth from our minds, we act as wisely as an architect who 
should think to strengthen his edifice by narrowing its base. 
Since all truth comes from one common source, not only is it im- 
possible that one truth should contradict another, but each must 
be part of one great and harmonious whole. If, in spelling out 
detached portions, we cannot always see their connection with 
each other, and their place in the stupendous system to which 
they belong, our failure should teach us not to reject any with 
scorn, but to labor yet more earnestly for wider knowledge, 
and confess with yet deeper humility, that what we know is to 
what remains unknown, as the few objects brought here and 
there into sight by the dim ray of a lantern, to the boundless 
horizon shrouded in impenetrable darkness beyond. 

Narrow-mindedness is not always the result of ignorance. 
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The latter may coexist with candor and humility, whilst pro- 
found learning is often seen accompanied by the former ; for it 
is not the amount of our knowledge, but the spirit in which we 
learn, that enlarges and elevates the mind. If we accumulate 
learning in obedience to any motive but the simple love of triAh, 
we may indeed gain the lower objects of ambition or vanity, but 
the wisdom which estimates men and things from a height 
raised above the distorting medium of passion and prejudice, 
which interprets the past and forecasts the future by the rules 
of right reasoning and wide experience, — that wisdom which is 
the noblest fruit of knowledge, and which alone makes knowl- 
edge worth striving for, will never be ours. 

One form of narrow-mindedness proceeds from the thoughts 
and affections being habitually limited to a small sphere, beyond 
which nothing appears good or profitable, nothing excites our 
interest or calls forth our sympathies. This disposition is most 
frequent amongst those who live in seclusion, and constantly 
occupied with one set of objects, which are thereby magnified 
into undue importance. In general intercourse with the world, 
the tendency to it is powerfully counteracted by contact and 
conflict with every shade of opinion and every variety of char- 
acter ; but whenever we attach ourselves to a coterie^ whether 
religious, political, or literary, we are in danger of becoming 
narrow-minded, and of considering the opinions of our own set 
as the infallible standard of truth. " In this," says Locke, " we 
may see the reason why some men of study and thought, that 
reason right and are lovers of truth, do make no great advances 
in their discovery of it. Error and truth are uncertainly blended 
in their minds, their decisions are lame and defective, and they 
are very often mistaken in their judgments ; the reason whereof 
is, they converse with but one sort of men, they read but one 
sort of books, they will not come in the hearing but of one sort 
of notions. The truth is, they canton out to themselves a little 
Goshen in the intellectual world where light shines, and as they 
conclude, day blesses them, but the rest of that vast expanse 
they give up to night and darkness, and so avoid coming near 
it. They have a petty traffic with known correspondents in 
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some little creek ; within that they confine themselves, and are 
dexterous managers enough of the wares and products of that 
corner with which they content themselves, but will not venture 
out into the great ocean of knowledge to survey the riches that 
nature hath stored other parts with, no less genuine, no less solid, 
no less useful, than what has fallen to their lot in the admired 
plenty and sufficiency of their own little spot, which to them con- 
tains whatsoever is good in the universe." * It is under the in- 
fluence of such narrow-mindedness as this, that the artist or the 
poet too often despises the pursuits of the natural philosopher ; 
that the latter again rejects with contempt the speculations of the 
metaphysician ; whilst the metaphysician returns the scorn with 
interest to what he terms the materialism of physical science. 
But the different branches of human knowledge are as the dif- 
ferent colors of the sunbeam. The limits of each meet and 
mingle ; and it is only from the union of all that the eye receives 
the pure and perfect ray of light. 

There is yet a more fatal obstacle to the attainment of truth 
than even passion or prejudice, rash impatience of doubt, or 
narrow-minded views, — i. e. the almost universal practice of 
attaching moral merit or demerit to opinions. This practice 
strengthens prejudice, creates dogmatism, and vitiates our moral 
judgments by confounding vice and virtue with intellectual truth 
or error. To this we may ascribe the persecuting intolerance 
which has stained with blood so many pages of human history. 
Its roots lie deep in the passions of mankind, and hence it has 
been universal as they. In every age and every country, we 
find the opinions professed by the governing power, whether 
religious or political, held up and rewarded as meritorious, and 
all dissent punished, not on grounds of public policy, but as in 
itself criminal. To the cry of rebellion or sacrilege, ever raised 
against the opponents of established opinions, the noblest and 
wisest of our race have fallen victims, and each victory that has 
been achieved for humanity over evil and error has been pur- 
chased, as Christ purchased the greatest of all, with the blood 

* Conduct of the Understanding, § 3. 
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of the victor. Religion, science, politics, philosophy, each in 
turn, has had its martyrs ; and though the improved moral feel- 
ing of our own times forbids the continuance of the bloody per- 
secutions which disgrace the past, we have daily evidence that 
the persecuting spirit still lives. The thousand petty annoy- 
ances inflicted upon those who dissent from established opinions, 
and the stigma often so unjustly cast on their moral character, 
prove but too clearly that the error of considering certain opin- 
ions meritorious, and others guilty, still prevails in full force. 

The many and great evils which have resulted, and still are 
resulting, from this error, appear to us to justify a digression for 
the purpose of exposing it. The fallacy consists in supposing 
that opinion or belief is in our own power, and, consequently, 
that we are morally responsible for it as for a voluntary act. 
The very nature of opinion, as a judgment pronounced by rea- 
son on the evidence submitted to it, should refute this error. 
There can be no action of the will in forming honest opinions ; 
for to say, " I will see truth here or there," " I will believe or 
disbelieve such a fact," at once precludes all fairness and can- 
dor. In one sense, indeed, we may be said to have power over 
our opinions, since it is undoubtedly in our own power to train 
our minds to those habits of calm and impartial reasoning, and to 
that earnest love of tyuth on which our perception of it so ma- 
terially depends ; we are also strictly responsible for the care 
and the fairness with which we form an opinion, that is, for the 
voluntary part of the process ; but we can no more be responsible 
for the conclusions we arrive at, which are absolutely involun' 
tary^ than for the emotions of joy and sorrow. If our opinions 
be true, we can claim no further merit for them than is due to 
the honesty and acuteness exerted in forming them. If false, 
we deserve no blame (though much compassion) beyond that 
which attaches to carelessness or neglect of the means of in- 
quiry. 

This is admitted in every case not involving questions which 
touch the passions or superstitions of mankind. No one thinks 
of blaming a juryman who forms a different judgment from that 
of his colleagues on the evidence before them. It is at once 
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allowed that his judgment does not depend upon his will, but 
solely upon the impression made on his mind by the evidence 
brought forward, and, therefore, that he is responsible only for 
the care and fairness with which he examined it. But if the 
same man, proceeding upon the same principles of investigation 
and reasoning, arrives at different conclusions from the majority 
on questions of theology or politics, he is stigmatized as impi- 
ous or immoral. In both cases, however, if the inquiry has 
been fairly conducted, the result is equally involuntary, and 
therefore equally free from moral guilt. The opinion itself 
may be absurd or false, but, we repeat again, he who holds it, 
if he formed it carefully and conscientiously, may be pitied, 
but cannot be blamed. 

The fact, that all opinion is only probable truth, should of it- 
self lead us to toleration, by excluding the notion of certainty. 
We do not hold opinions concerning a problem in Euclid, or 
say, / believe that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, but, / know ; for demonstrative certainty ex- 
cludes the possibility of a different conclusion ; whereas the 
very word judgment implies that there is conflicting evidence, 
and that we have to decide between two or more conclusions. 
The elements of this decision are knowledge and the power of 
reasoning, both of which differ widely in different individuals, 
and must therefore lead them to different results. As no two 
persons ever see the same objects in exactly the same manner,^ 
so probably no two minds ever arrive at exactly the same opin- 
ions, though there may be enough of general agreement for prac- 
tical purposes. These differences arise from the very constitu- 
tion of our nature, and we have no alternative but to allow to 
each individual the right of judging for himself, or set up our 
own views as the infallible standard of truth. No weight of 
authority can invalidate this right. It is, indeed, a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of that side on which it is found, and may be 
a fair and sufficient foundation for the opinions of those who 
have neither time nor means to inquire for themselves ; but it 
can never be a reason for not inquiring, or be made the ground 
of blame against those whose inquiries lead them to reject it 
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If these views of the nature of opinion be admitted, it will 
also be felt that punishment in any form is not only useless, but 
absurd, as a means of changing it. For if it be dishonest to 
say, " I tDtll see truth on this side of the question " ; it is im- 
possible to say, " This is my conviction, founded on the best 
knowledge I could acquire, but I will change it ; I have ex- 
amined, and am satisfied that this is the truth, but / will believe 
it no longer." If the object of the punishment be, as is some- 
times alleged, simply to induce a more careful considera- 
tion of the subject, that is little likely to be obtained by treat- 
ment which naturally exasperates the mind, and arouses every 
passion to resist what is felt to be an oppression. It will, in- 
deed, obtain from the many the profession of opinions dictated 
under such a penalty, and accordingly under a system of per- 
secution we see the weak and the cunning turn hypocrites, 
while the honest and the high-minded become martyrs, but in 
no case does it produce real change of opinion. Conviction 
can result only from arguments addressed to the understanding ; 
whenever, therefore, we wish to convince an opponent, and not 
merely to put down opposition, whenever, that is, we fight for 
truth's sake, not for the sake of our pride or our prejudice, we 
shall resort to argument, and reject compulsion. If we have 
reason to suppose our opponent is swayed by wrong motives, 
we may try to change them ; if he give proof of insufficient 
knowledge, we may offer him better ; if his reasoning powers 
are weak, we may endeavor to assist them, or renounce the at- 
tempt to convince a person incapable of rational conviction ; 
but we can neither make him see our view of truth, nor justly 
quarrel with him for iiot seeing it, unless he refuse to inquire, 
and then this, and not the former, is the real ground of blame. 

In these days of party spirit and controversial strife these 
lessons of tolerance are much needed. If thev were better 
followed, though we might not generally be nearer to agree- 
ment, our feelings towards one another would be less unworthy 
of the Christianity we profess. We should more often find 
occasion to say, " How mistaken are such opinions ! " than " How 
unprincipled is such a writer or speaker ! " — and though the 

14 
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effect on our convictions would be the same, the effect on our 
tempers would be widely different. 

To these views, two opposite objections have been made, 
which, from the weight they have on young minds, it may be 
necessary to consider. The one is, that, as our opinions are the 
grounds of our actions, those which lead to wrong actions must 
surely be morally guilty ; the other, that if no moral guilt does 
attach to a conscientious opinion, whatever its nature, then it 
must be indifferent what opinions we hold, since we shall fare 
equally well whether they be true or false. 

To the first of these objections we answer, that the conduct 
which' results from conscientious opinions, though mistaken^ 
must necessarily be as guiltless as the opinions themselves. 
This becomes evident when we consider that to say, " This is 
my conscientious opinion," is only another mode of saying, 
" This is what I believe to be right " ; and no one will dispute 
that we are bound to act upon what we think right. We may 
avoidany intimacy with him who holds opinions we deem mis- 
chievous ; we may reprobate the actions that result from them, 
and, if they endanger the peace of society, we must restrain or 
punish the offender ; but if we believe him conscientious, we 
cannot condemn him as morally guilty, since moral guilt con- 
sists in acting against the sense of duty, and he has acted in 
accordance with it. At first sight this may seem to confound 
all moral distinctions, but on examination we shall find that it 
leaves them as broadly marked as before. The practical errors 
resulting from erroneous opinion are seldom infractions of the 
fundamental laws of morality, and for this reason, that the 
moral law does not rest on opinion, but on moral certainty. * 

* See Sect, m., p. 137. The crimes of fanaticism offer an apparent con- 
tradiction, but they are exceptions only ; the errors or perversions of re- 
ligions feeling bear no analogy with those of any other kind ; for not only 
are they the perversion of the highest feeling of our natare, bat they 
claim in the mind a sacred authority, which prevents the crimes prompted 
by them from being judged by the ordinary standard. The bigot will 
allow that he transgresses the ordinary laws of justice and social morality 
which, under any other circumstances, he would consider binding, but he 
believes the fanatic spirit within him to be a voice from Heaven, to which 
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It is not an opinion that adultery and murder are guilty acts, but 
the expression of principles resting on such grounds of moral 
certainty as nothing but positive demonstration of the contrary 
could shake. In every civilized country these principles are 
recognized by common consent as the rules of conduct, and 
the mind that does not admit them is regarded as unsound. 
The man who, in Christian Europe, should commit murder as 
a conscientious act, would be considered, not as a murderer, but 
as a madman. 

The second of these objections seems to arise from forgetting 
the immutable nature and excellence of truth itself, however 
feeble or doubtful may be our views of it, and thus falling into 
the mistake of supposing that the consequences of error are un- 
important if they do not involve a moral condemnation. Our. 
opinions, indeed, as simple judgments of the intellect, cannot, 
as we have said, be morally right or wrong ; they are true or 
false ; but if false, we must of course suffer the penalty of er- 
ror, and entail it upon those who may be influenced by us to 
adopt the same views, just as a man suffers the penalty of be- 
ing ignorant of some law of nature, although his ignorance is 
morally blameless. The convictions of an honest bigot are 
free from moral guilt, but his mind loses all the benefit which 
would accrue to it from wider and truer views of religion, and 
his moral nature suffers from the habits of superstition and in- 
tolerance fostered by his opinions. He sinks to a lower grade 
in the scale of existence, drags down with him those whom he 
has power to influence, and must with them bear all the moral 
consequences of his moral deterioration ; but how wide is still 
the difference between the feeling with which we contemplate 
the suffering thus entailed by error, and the reprobation due to 
wilful guilt. Cardinal Ximenes and Ignatius Loyola have as- 
suredly done more mischief to the human race than the vilest of 
midnight murderers, but who would dare to name them in the 
same category, or pronounce against them the same condemna- 
tion ? 

erery human consideration must bend. Thus he perpetrates, with a 
** mind roid of offence," atrocities from which many a hardened criminal 
would shrink appalled. 
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The important point is to keep clearly in our minds the dis- 
tinct nature of guilt and error, of weakness of judgment and 
depravity of will ; but while doing so, we shall still see enough 
of the fearful consequences of even involuntary error to the in- 
dividual and to society, to make us doubly earnest in the search 
for truth, and doubly careful to clear away every obstacle which 
might oppose the simple apprehension of it in our minds. 

More than one party will grant all the premises of this argu- 
ment, but try to escape the conclusion, by asserting that, their 
opinions being the truth, every honest mind must arrive at the 
same results. An assertion like this can be justified only by 
demonstrative proof of the truth of the opinions in question, or 
such a knowledge of the secret workings of other men''s minds 
as can be possessed by Him alone to whom all hearts are open. 
Otherwise, it is simply an assertion of infallibility, made by con- 
fessedly fallible beings on confessedly fallible grounds. We 
would remind those who make it, of the two knights in the fable 
of the shield, which was gold on one side and silver on the 
other. Each fought to maintain his own view; — had either 
looked at the opposite side, the apparent contradiction would 
have been reconciled. So it is with all truth. Different minds 
look at it from different points of view, and fron> all these vari- 
ous representations, its real aspect, as a whole, will at length be 
revealed. Would that, in the mean while, each of us, while 
faithfully representing that aspect of truth which presents itself 
to him, could believe that others may, with equal faithfulness, 
represent a different aspect, and wait with patience and humility 
for the time when a clearer light shall reveal to us that " all dis- 
cord is but harmony ill understood." 

We have dwelt the more strongly on this point, because the 
doctrine of the merit or demerit of opinions early and deeply 
implanted in a conscientious mind naturally produces that timid- 
ity in searching for truth, and in carrying it out to its conse- 
quences, which forms amongst us so general and serious a bar 
to the progress of any knowledge beyond the limits of physical 
science. We are afraid lest inquiry should lead to results at 
variance with what we think it right to believe. We are afraid 
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to carry out even the principles we do admit to their ultimate 
consequences, lest by so doing we should shake the foundation of 
our morals or our religion. Such fears are as weak as they are 
unfounded, and we may answer them in the words of a French 
writer.* " Cette peur de la v^rite vient de I'ignorance d'une 

Y^rite sup6rieure, c'est que la verit6 est toujours bonne 

Comment ferait-elle du mal aux hommes ? N'est-elle pas la 
pens^e meme de Dieu ? " If our first wish be to know the 
truth, we shall not shrink from the inquiry and discussion which 
are the best means of eliciting it. If our opinions and princi- 
ples be founded on truth, their soundness will become more ap- 
parent the more strictly they are investigated and applied. If 
they be false, we may be assured that no error can be safe or 
meritorious, and we should rejoice in the light which reveals the 
rottenness of the foundation on which we were building. 

But the evils of intolerance are not restricted to impeding and 
suppressing truth ; its worst effects appear when it assumes the 
defence of truth ; for the latter suffers far more from being un- 
worthily defended than from being strenuously opposed. By its 
very nature it must triumph over all opposition ; but the stain 
cast upon it by the cruelty, the fraud, or the folly of its defend- 
ers, clings to it through long ages, and, by a transformation the 
reverse of that mentioned in Scripture, makes tlie angel of light 
appear the very spirit of darkness. Christianity prevailed in 
less than four centuries over the whole might of the gentile 
world ; but at the end of eighteen, it is yet struggling painfully 
under the disfiguring mask of fraud, superstition, and bigotry, 
by which its defenders have defiled its purity and weakened its 
power. The history of the past should teach us faith in the in- 
trinsic force of truth to overcome error. The triumph of 
Christianity over Paganism, of the Reformation over Popery, of 
Galileo and Newton over Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe, of Re- 
ligious and Civil Liberty over Feudalism and Priestly Intoler- 
ance, are these not unanswerable evidences of the great fact, 
that truth, being the expression of the will of God, must prevail 

* Aim6 Martin, Edac^tion des M^res. 
14 • 
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over the will of man ? In each of the above instances the vic- 
tory was won by the simple power of truth against the whole 
array of physical force and spiritual despotism which the rulers 
of the earth could bring against it. In each " the stone which 
the builders rejected became the head-stone of the corner." 

There is another fact well worthy of note in observing the 
progress of truth ; i. e. that in the course of years the errors 
which human infirmity ever connects with it at its first discov- 
ery, gradually fall from it, as the chaff from the grain. The 
chaff may perhaps be necessary to preserve the tender seed 
when first cast into the ungenial soil ; but as the seed takes root, 
it gradually unfolds from its coarse and disfiguring mantle, and 
the vigorous plant shoots forth in its fair and noble proportions. 
Unfortunately, we too often cling to that outward covering, as if 
with it the inward essence would also pass away ; but forms 
from their very nature must change and perish ; the living germ 
is imperishable, and each change in its outward aspect is but a 
sign of renewed vigor in its inward life. 

It may be feared by some, that the unrestricted freedom of in- 
quiry advocated in these pages would lead to latitudiniarianism 
and indifference to all truth. But such indifference can never 
be found where the governing motive of every intellectual effort 
is the love of truth. The mind, ever earnestly seeking truth, 
will value more highly what has been already attained, than 
one which wraps itself up in ignorance as a preservative against 
error; and he whose opinions and principles are founded on 
reason will certainly adhere to them more firmly, and act 
upon them more consistently, than one who derives them from 
habit and passive obedience to authority. " To say that a blind 
custom of obedience should be a surer obligation than duty 
taught or understood, is to. affirm that a blind man may tread 
surer by a guide than a seeing man can by a light." • 

We may dismiss all fears of the moral result of our inquiries, 
so long as we are careful to preserve the purity of our motive, 
and to conduct our search with that humility, candor, and ear- 

* Bacon, Advanceroent of Learning. 
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nestness which will secure us from yielding to passion or preju- 
dice, and insure the honesty of the conclusions we arrive at. 
Our moral integrity will be our best safeguard in the pursuit of 
speculative truth, as in the conduct of life. It is " the man 
who setteth up his idols in his heart, and the stumbling-block of 
his iniquity before his face, whom the Lord will answer accord- 
ing to the multitude of his idols." * To the pure in heart it 
has been promised, that they shall see God, and God is truth. 

While, however, we wish to encourage the utmost freedom 
in the formation of opinion, we must guard against the mistake 
of supposing it is to be expressed with equal freedom. The 
uncalled-for assertion of opinions differing from those of the 
majority, leads to the danger of shocking the feelings of others, 
and of seeming to defy the opinion of the world, which a 
woman of sense and feeling will carefully avoid wherever it is 
possible without a compromise of principle. Some people 
seem to think themselves bound in honesty to declare their 
opinions, whether called for or not, but love of singularity, which 
is only a form of vanity, may have as much to do with this 
Quixotic sincerity as love of truth. There is no hypocrisy in 
refusing to run a tilt against our neighbor's opinions or preju- 
dices each time our own happen to differ from them, and in 
such cases modesty, no less than prudence, will bid us be silent 
unless we are called upon to speak. To a vain person, how- 
ever, the very blame or half reproachful surprise excited by 
the expression of bold or unusual opinions, is less unpleasant 
than to attract no attention at all. It is the fault of little minds ; 
and many a fop and pompous fool probably attracted such 
notice in England or Italy, while Galileo or Bacon passed un- 
heeded in the crowd. The royalty of mind does not need to 
have the trappings of its power paraded before it in public. 

It also often happens, that, when a person has once attracted 
notice by the singularity of any opinion, he straightway falls in 
love with it, and supports it henceforth without allowing ques- 
tion or examination. The more singular the opinion, the more 

* Ezek. xiv. 4. 
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tenaciously it is maintained, and hence it is that the people who 
are termed originals are generally the most prejudiced of mor- 
tals. Even if their views be just in themselves, the manner m 
which they are forced upon the world naturally excites opposi- 
tion and dislike. In proportion, therefore, to the value which 
we attach to any opinion will be our modesty and caution in 
bringing it forward, and by this means we may win many to 
examine and adopt our views who would have been startled 
and disgusted by a bold and uncompromising assertion of 
them. 

This caution is peculiarly needful to women, on whom the 
reproach of singularity seldom falls without in some degree in- 
juring their consideration and character in the eyes of the 
world. High-spirited, high-minded girls are apt to attach merit 
to braving the world's opinion, and they are right in every case 
where principle or real feeling is concerned ; but the merit con- 
sists in making a sacrifice, and proving by its extent our at- 
tachment to the cause we defend. In all that regards the ex- 
ternal relations of life, the world's opinion is generally the best, 
as well as the safest, rule a woman can follow. It has been too 
often proved, that neither purity of intention nor uprightness of 
conduct can save her who braves it from the censure which 
leaves a stain on a name that should be stainless, and the more 
we differ from the world in important things, the more studious- 
ly should we yield to it in trifling ones. It is doubtless one of 
the trials of our subordinate station, that the yoke of public 
opinion should weigh upon us so much more heavily than it does 
upon men ; but whilst we submit to this as inevitable, it is no 
more a reason for restraining the freedom of private opinion, 
than our not being eligible to professorships is a reason for not 
cultivating science. The opinion of the world jusdy regulates 
our intercourse with the world ; but our inward and true life, 
the life of thought, belongs not to its jurisdiction, but to His 
only who is the centre of all thought. In man's higher and 
freer position, these two phases of existence may be more 
closely blended, and the distinction between them lost sight of 
with less risk ; but a woman, in losing sight of it, too oAen 
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loses the influence and esteem which are her best compensation 
fer the many evils of her dependence, and which give dignity 
to her subordinate station. 



SECT. IV. — PRACTICAL HABITS FLOWING FROM LOVE OF TRUTH. 

Having fully considered the influence of the love of truth 
on our intellectual habits, it remains that we should observe its 
influence on moral character. The moral habits which result 
from it are, as we have already said, Honesty, Veracity, and 
Justice, which hold so undisputed a preeminence among our 
practical duties, that it may appear needless to dwell on points 
so fully admitted. This admission, however, is so often made 
in a limited sense, the praise of integrity is so oflen claimed 
where there has been merely avoidance of actual fraud, false- 
hood, or flagrant injustice, that we wish to point out strongly to 
the young, how much more stringent are its obligations, how 
much wider the circle of action it embraces, than is usually 
supposed. Honesty may seem a homely and easy virtue to 
those who are raised by their station above the temptation to 
cheat or steal ; but if they judged themselves by the higher 
standard required by their position and education, we doubt 
whether they would find their honesty so unimpeachable as 
they suppose. Let the man who has never sacrificed principle 
to expediency, never allowed party ends to prevail before pub- 
lic good, never run into debt, nor used his wealth to bribe, or 
power to coerce the opinions of poorer men ; let the woman 
who has resisted all temptation to gain her ends by artifice and 
cunning, or has preferred penury and loneliness to a heartless 
marriage, stand forth and claim the meed of honesty ; but who 
shall say that such virtue is common ? Where it exists, it will 
be found to proceed from that inward principle of integrity 
which has nothing to do with its expediency. The maxim that 
" honesty is the best policy," is the fruit qf the long experience 
of mankind ; but it has been well said, " that he who adheres 
to what is right because it is right, will be rewarded by afler- 
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wards perceiving that he has taken the wisest course. But to 
those who seek, in the first instance, for the best policy, ii is 
not given to perceive in all cases that honesty is the best policy. 
The maxim, therefore, though true and valuable^ is never to 
any one the habitual guide of conduct. He who is honest is 
always before it ; and he who is not will often be far behind 
it." ♦ 

The commercial crisis of 1848, and the recent exposures of 
railway transactions, have but too clearly proved the real want 
of honesty amongst the wealthy and educated classes of this 
country, and that to an extent which throws a stain on our na- 
tional character. The same want is apparent in the universal 
effort to substitute appearance for reality, show for substantial 
value. It meets us in the endless puffs which fill our news- 
papers, in the lavish decoration of the shops, which the profits 
of an honest trade could not cover, in the loud profession of 
principles, and the private practice of jobbing, in the sedulous 
attendance at church combined with more sedulous devotion to 
the world, in all the shams, in short, which daily cross our path 
and deceive our hopes. These, however, are but the external 
symptoms of the disease ; its root lies deep in the education 
given to the young, and the motives of action held out to them. 
It is not our business here to speak of the education of boys, 
nor perhaps could our strictures be so justly applied to it. Gen- 
erally speaking, we believe that boys and very young men 
think little of the world till they enter into it, except as the 
great arena in which they are to win the laurels of their boyish 
dreams. It is only after actual contact with it, that they be- 
come perverted by the general tone of society, and learn to 
think earnestness ridiculous, and real worth useless, when a 
counterfeit answers the purpose so well. But not so is it with 
women. From the hour that the little girl is told to hold up 
her head and be very good, because mamma has visitors, to that 
in which she is launched into society, adorned with every showy 
accomplishment, every art of dress and manner which can gain 

* Whately's Essays. — Essay on Truth. 
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admiration and secure an establishment, the world is the one 
tribunal whose judgment she is taught to fear, appearance the 
one object for which she is taught to strive. Nor do we speak 
only of what is termed exclusively the great world. The daugh- 
ters of the citizen, the shopkeeper, or the country squire have 
each their world, great or small, to dress for, learn, dance, play, 
or sing for ; and mothers, whether homely or fashionable, 
equally bestow their first care on their daughters' appearance. 
The exceptions are so few that they only prove the rule. 

Thus, the vanity which a wise education would carefully re- 
press is made the mainspring of a woman's life, and all her 
eflforts are directed by it to attract admiration rather than to win 
esteem. It is scarcely possible to speak too strongly of the 
evils of vanity, or of its fatal influence on character. Appar- 
ently harmless in its beginnings, clothing itself in the amiable 
disguise of a desire to please, it will at last, if cherished and 
indulged, taint the whole mind, and destroy the best graces of 
woman, modesty, dignity, and self-respect. The vain woman 
has no independent existence, she lives in the eyes and thoughts 
of others ; take her away from the public gaze, her life is gone ; 
she has no motive to action, no rule to act by, and she shrinks 
into the toy of each passing whim. How many a woman is led 
by this pernicious love of admiration " to the brink of all we 
hate," — happy if some sudden glimpse of the abyss save her 
ere she falls beyond redemption ! How many of the quiet 
pleasures of home are lost, and with them contentment and 
health of mind, through the craving for excitement it engen- 
ders ! It was not to embellish home, to please a husband or 
father, to gain resources against solitude or care, that those 
costly accomplishments were so laboriously acquired, that dress 
and beauty were so carefully attended to. They were designed 
to win admiration, and are wasted if they merely give pleas- 
ure. It is the same with the qualities of the mind ; they are 
not cultivated as good in themselves, but their semblance is put 
on as the indispensable mask of the soul. The young girl may 
affect the virtue if she has it not, and her faults may remain 
uncorrected so long as they remain unexposed. " L'ame 
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comme le corps a ses parures leg^res ; on nous y habitue des 
le berceau ; on ne guerit pas le mal, on le cache ; on ne change 
pas de caract^re, on le deguise. Ainsi la vanit6 couvre tout ; 
c'est le paraUre et non Vetre qui fait I'^ducation." * 

But no really honest mind will descend to being thus a mere 
living sham. It will scorn a system, in which character is taken 
up and lain down, as a ball-dress ; it will desire to 5e, not mere- 
ly to seem, all that is estimable and good, and will shrink from 
accepting the praise which it is conscfous of not deserving. 
She who loves truth, will herself be true, and will feel less dis- 
graced by a fault than by the mean artifice necessary to con- 
ceal it. Her own self-respect, the testimony of her own con- 
science, will be of more value in her eyes than 

" All the breath that ever came between 
A name and nothing/' 

and she will feel that character has an intrinsic worth which 
cannot be affected by the praise or the blame of the multitude. 
We need not point out here the evident incompatibility of 
moral integrity with the vice of coquetry (we can give it no 
gentler name) and the dishonest system of match-making, 
which too generally prevails in this country. We shall men- 
tion only the habits of dissimulation and petty artifice, which 
vanity, combined with other causes, fosters in many female 
minds, to the detriment of their integrity. There are some 
natures so frank and open, that all the little artifices which 
the love of admiration leads them to adopt are instantly seen 
through, and their inborn candor saves them from the evil of 
habitual dissimulation. We may smile at the transparent veil 
which serves rather to mark than to conceal, but we should 
rather sigh. It is the so-called harmless affectation which has 
a charm in the eyes of men, when practised by a young and 
pretty woman, because it evinces her desire to please them. 
But the charm fades with her youth and beauty, while tlie habit 
remains to make her middle age ridiculous or contemptible. 

* Aim6 Martin, Education des M&res. 
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Deliberate hypocrisy is a vice so gross and so generally 
odious, that all warning on that score would be superfluous ; but 
there is a kind of plausibility which is far more common, and 
scarcely less destructive of genuine virtue and feeling. We 
know some, and our readers' memory may perhaps supply 
them with other examples, whose whole life is a series of petty 
deceits. Their every word and look has a covert object, and is 
calculated to produce an effect. Under the veil of disinterest- 
edness, not unfrequently of sanctity, they hide a grovelling 
worldliness, and with the name of God ever on their lips, the 
worship of Mammon is in their hearts. They talk much of re- 
ligion and conscience, but in their inmost soul there is no love 
of Grod, but a deep fear of the Devil ; they calculate how much 
righteousness is necessary to keep them from his grasp, for 
they know not that he sits triumphant in every soul of man that 
hates not evil. They are zealous attendants at church and 
meeting, and their names are first on every public subscription, 
but the charity whose right hand knoweth not what the left 
doeth is none of theirs, for their benevolence, their religion, no 
less than their wealth or their talents, are in their eyes merely 
capital to be laid out to the greatest advantage. In their hollow 
and sordid souls no perception of the intrinsic value of truth 
and goodness, no sense of beauty, no earnest love, has ever cast 
a purifying ray, and were their world of shows and forms sud- 
denly swept away, they have scarce one thought or one feeling 
which, fixed on higher objects, could survive the wreck. Of 
these, ever trying to trim their bark between the sacrifices re- 
quired by virtue and the penalties attendant on vice ; these, 
who, without boldness to commit great crimes, hate nothing of 
evil but its punishment, love nothing of goodness but its re- 
wards ; these, 

" Che non furon ribelli 
Ne fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro," — 

we may say in the indignant words of the poet who described' 
them so well : — 

" Misericordia e Giustizia gli sdegna; 
Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa." 
15 
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In speaking of the many departures from strict honesty 
which take place in the classes that consider themselves placed 
above all temptation to infringe its laws, we cannot pass over in 
silence the unscrupulous practices resorted to at elections, or 
for electioneering purposes, in which women are too often 
prominent agents. Bribery, in all its forms, is essentially dis- 
honest, no matter whether it consists in flattery, in exclusive 
custom given to tradespeople, in charitable donations as a pre- 
mium to religious profession, or in the grosser forms of money 
or threats. Unless we at once admit that the end sanctifies the 
means, — a principle subversive of all integrity, — we do not 
see how any of the arts used to bribe or terrify another into a 
course of action opposed to his conscientious convictions can 
possibly be justified, and of this, at least, we are certain, that 
ever}*^ mind who loves truth better than party will reject and 
disdain them. 

The departures from strict veracity are quite as common as 
those from strict honesty. Amongst them we may notice as 
the most frequent the inaccuracy which arises from exaggera- 
tion. 

There are many sources of exaggeration ; it may be a mere 
trick, caught from the fashions of frivolous society, where, mat- 
ters of real interest being seldom discussed, the expressions of 
strong feeling or of violent emotion are lavished upon trifles 
scarce worth an instant's notice ; or it may proceed from a deep- 
er source, from a want of sobriety of mind, — from the habit of 
yielding to the first motions of feeling, without any exercise of 
the judgment to keep due proportion between the words and 
the occasion which draws them forth. Or far worse, it may 
arise from that indifierence to truth which is but too common, 
and which, though stopping short of deliberate falsehood, is 
quite careless about all lesser degrees of departure from strict 
veracity. The habit begins in trifles, but often ends in serious 
mischief; for the groundless reports which injure the peace and 
wound the feelings of others, more often begin in exaggeration 
than in deliberate malice. The old proverb, that '• a story 
never loses by telling," owes its truth to this habit of exaggera- 
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tion, and unfortunately no reprobation attends it in society. 
The scruple that would spoil a witty story for the sake of ad- 
hering to truth is laughed at as absurd, and the language 
which is carefully stripped of exaggeration, and does not lavish 
epithets of horror or ecstasy, hatred or affection, on each triv- 
ial occasion, is thought precise and pedantic. But the fashions 
of society have nothing to do with the laws of morality, and if 
we really care for truth, we shall carry it into the lesser as well 
as the greater actions of life. 

The constant habit of exaggeration, even when a mere trick 
of language, is very injurious to the mind, and tends to impair 
that simplicity of feeling which is a kind of inward truthful- 
ness. From expressing more than we feel, we come too often 
at length really to feel, or seem to feel, in a manner and with a 
degree of excitement and violence wholly uncalled for ; mis- 
leading ourselves, and often overcoming others by the very ve- 
hemence of our own words. Such a process often repeated must 
gradually influence the tone of thought, and impair the power 
of calm, dispassionate reasoning. How much of the false ex- 
citement is owing to the mere exaggeration of language, is some- 
times clearly and even amusingly proved in society. We see 
some one grow more and more excited while relating in vehe- 
ment terms some trifling mishap that has occurred ; but if he 
is subjected to a certain degree of questioning or examination 
from others, in the course of which the statement is stripped of 
its exaggerated coloring, the excitement is seen to subside in 
proportion. Suppose him, for instance, to have complained, 
with great vehemence, of being robbed and plundered, of living 
in the midst of ungrateful villains with whom nothing is safe, 
he will assuredly check the violence of his emotion, if reduced 
to explain that the plunder amounts to a few fagots carried off 
from his woods, or apples stolen by the village children from 
his orchard. Forced to find more sober terms in which to ex- 
press himself, that very sobriety of speech represses his former 
vehemence by making it seem absurd, and from a calmer state- 
ment results a calmer view of the subject. 

It is easily seen from this, how carefully very excitable and 
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imaginative people should be on their guard against exaggera- 
tion. It is so often to a certain degree the real and natural tone 
of their feelings, that they cannot too closely watch, lest it creep 
into their language or warp their own powers of apprehending 
truth. 

Inaccuracy of language is a fault so general, as to amount to 
a serious evil. It is impossible to trust to any report, or even 
deliberate statement of facts, made in ordinary conversation. In 
nine cases out of ten, if the statement be sifted, we shall find 
the mode of expression so loose, the inattention to minor points, 
which yet have an important bearing on the question, so great, 
the evidence so vague or so partial, that it is impossible to rely 
upon it with any certainty. The same looseness and inattention 
to strict truth creeps into written as well as oral statements, a 
fact of which our public press gives us daily proof, so that it is 
as necessary to examine statements publicly brought forward 
and averred to be true, as those made in common conversation. 
One great source of this inaccuracy, when unintentional, is the 
frequent habit of confounding facts with the inferences we have 
ourselves drawn from the facts, or which we have assented to 
if drawn by others. We perceive a certain thing, or some in- 
cident is mentioned to us ; the mind almost instinctively makes 
some inference which may or may not be just, and the next step 
too often is, to reason from that hasty inference as if it were a 
conclusion established by the strictest process of reasoning, and 
at length to quote this conclusion itself as a fact no less certain 
than that really observed ; whence it follows that all after-rea- 
sonings upon the subject will probably be false, being grounded 
on premises the truth of which has never been verified. For 
instance, Mrs. A. is observed to be in frequent low spirits, and 
a friend infers that the depression is caused by the peculiar 
faults of some of her family. The person in whose mind these 
two facts stand henceforth connected, proceeds to speak of them 
as known cause and effect. " Poor Mrs. A. ! her spirits are quite 
destroyed by the ill-temper or extravagance, &c., &x;., of so and 
so," and thence, possibly, a great number of further inferences 
are drawn as to the mode or consequences of the misconduct 
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which is producing such sad effects. A whole chapter of gos- 
sip is thus fabricated (and such is the history of all gossip), and 
conclusions arrived at and further reasonings carried on, all 
probably false, since the groundwork of the whole, namely, the 
connection between the depression and the defects of another 
person, remains a mere conjecture. 

It was remarked by a physician, that he seldom found a pa- 
tient who, in detailing his case, could make a statement without 
involving a theory. This proceeds from the same fault of not 
discriminating between facts and inferences ; the two are linked 
together in the speaker's mind, and without a habit of rigid ac- 
curacy, he does not pause to consider which part is true, and 
which only probable or possible. In the use of epithets, also, a 
theory or opinion is sometimes involved. Such epithets may 
come under the head of what Bentham has called " question- 
begging appellatives " ; they do not serve to describe a fact or 
thing, but assume the very points concerning them which were 
under discussion, or which may tend to bias the judgment of 
the hearers ; scrupulous attention to truth would, therefore, for- 
bid their use. 

The confusion of facts and inferences is still more often 
made in speaking of the opinions of others, whether our in- 
formation be gathered from books or conversation. It generally 
happens, that our own thoughts make a running commentary 
on whatever we may hear or read ; and the impression of re- 
flections so made frequently remains stronger than that of the 
actual words or arguments which give rise to them ; the danger 
then is, lest, in reverting to them afterwards, we should give our 
own conclusions instead of the facts or arguments themselves, 
and so, without intentional unfairness, completely falsify the 
statements we profess to repeat. This may appear too gross 
an error to fall into, yet upon a little reflection we shall find that 
it is of daily occurrence. For instance, some one expresses 
liberal opinions among persons of opposite views ; he speaks of 
popular rights, of the abuses of government, of the evils of 
certain aristocratic privileges, or of the danger arising from the 
accumulation of very large properties ; these opinions being in 

15* 
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the view of his hearers the very watchwords of revolution, he is 
reported next day to be a man who preaches libertj'^ and equal- 
ity, and would destroy property and class-distinctions. Those 
who so stigmatize him may not intend to practise unfairness, 
they are giving what are the real conclusions in their own minds 
from the sentiments they heard him utter, and they think it 
equivalent to quote those conclusions instead of the. actual lan- 
guage which gave rise to them. Their hearers, again, take the 
statement so made as fact, and perhaps proceed to reason upon 
it and draw further inferences, whereas, had they heard the 
original discussion, their own conclusions might have been very 
different. 

We need only turn to any newspaper comment on a speech, 
or to many able articles in our best reviews, to see how frequent 
is this kind of misrepresentation ; and how necessary it is, be- 
fore we give the slightest weight to any censure, praise, or criti- 
cism of sentiments or opinions quoted from another, to insist 
on having them quoted in the author's own words, and to know 
how far the context explains or modifies their meaning. We 
should never be satisfied, in short, with hearing it said, " So and 
so thinks thus or thus," without hearing in what terms he has 
himself declared that he thinks thus. The unfairness practised 
towards others by this mode of inaccuracy needs no comment ; 
the evil effect on our minds is the habit of reasoning without 
considering the grounds on which we proceed, confounding the 
distinctions between the proldble and the true^ between cer- 
tainty and uncertainty ; and this custom, contracted in com- 
mon conversation, will oppose a serious obstacle to our en- 
deavors in the pursuit of truth and the formation of correct 
opinions. 

It is natural to the human mind to seek immediately for a 
cause wherever any effect attracts attention, and reason no less 
promptly draws some inference ; but in order to regulate this 
natural activity of the reasoning faculty, and trace out real 
causes and consequences, more caution, labor, and accuracy 
are required than the generality of mankind are willing to be- 
stow ; through this indolence, error too easily creeps in. It is 
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SO rare for the mental vision to be free from the mists of preju- 
dice or ignorance, that we cannot be too constantly or too rigidly 
on our guard against the deceptions we are thereby exposed to 
from ourselves and others. Inaccuracy in any shape will surely 
weaken the general soundness of reasoning, and with it the very 
power of forming correct opinions. 

We come now to the last, as it is the highest, result of moral 
integrity, namely. Justice. There is no quality more difficult to 
exercise, because it requires the constant submission of feeling 
or personal interests to the decision of reason ; and none which 
is so frequently called for, or whose office is so important. Jus- 
tice is the moral basis of society, and in proportion only as it 
prevails between man and man can society flourish and civiliza- 
tion advance. Without justice, benevolence is often useless, 
and generosity is a mere mockery. It has been said, " Be just 
before you are generous " ; but it is truer to say, " You cannot 
be generous till you have been just." To give away to one 
that which is due to another, is not to be generous, but dishon- 
est ; or to substitute charity for justice, is to render benevolence 
pernicious by degrading the moral sense of its objects. Such 
injudicious benevolence is often received with more contempt 
than gratitude, and engenders discontent on the one hand, and 
servility on the other; but justice always commands respect, 
and its healthy influence fosters the growth of other virtues. 

There is, perhaps, no accusation so frequently brought 
against women as that of partiality and injustice. We have 
more than once heard it said, that no woman is really just, that 
she never considers a question fairly on its own merits, but im- 
mediately brings in personal feelings, and decides on which- 
ever side they happen to lean. This is a very serious accusa- 
tion, and one which, we fear, is in a great measure justified by 
the habitual predominance of feeling over judgment in women's 
minds. The fear of such a reproach should of itself rouse 
them to resist the undue influence of feeling, and to strengthen 
the judgment by sedulous cultivation. We have already seen, 
that, without the impartiality which secures a fair examination 
of both sides of a question, and the candor which sets aside 
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prejudice and prepossession to look for and admit only what is 
true, we cannot hope to attain truth in any intellectual pursuit. 
But the same candor and the same impartiality are even more 
required when we are called upon to decide upon what is just 
in any given case. Women, from their position as mothers and 
mistresses of families, and very often from their intercourse 
with the poor, are constantly called upon for decisions of this 
nature, and their power over those who depend on them will 
be beneficial, or the reverse, in proportion as it is justly exer- 
cised. Children have a keen sense of justice ; they will bear 
even a very severe rule without a murmur, if they feel it to be 
just, but will rebel instantly against injustice. It is the same 
with servants and laborers ; they respect and value justice more 
than kindness ; and the feeling that they will be dealt with ac- 
cording to their merits, acts as a direct encouragement to in- 
dustry and good conduct. If, on the contrary, a mistress be 
swayed only by impulse or caprice, her dependants instantly 
begin to speculate upon it; and, instead of steady principle, 
they act upon a kind of gambling calculation of the chances of 
gain or loss. Much of the domestic discomfort, and the con- 
stant complaint of servants' ill-conduct, which is the favorite 
theme of female conversation, might, we believe, be accounted 
for in this manner. 

Women are notoriously the hottest of partisans, and parti- 
sanship is the most formidable foe to truth and justice. The 
commonest rules of equity are never so frequently violated as 
in a party discussion. Blind clamor and obstinate adherence 
to previous notions are substituted for the sober investigation 
and openness to conviction which are required to arrive at the 
truth. Passion is roused to decide questions of which reason 
alone is the judge, and the result is, of course, to leave each 
party more firmly rooted in their own opinions than before. 
Examples of this folly are but too frequent. Let any man or 
measure become the subject of female partisanship ; the first 
word of dissent is the signal for an outbreak of party feeling ; 
the merits of the individual, the tenets he professes, the party 
he belongs to, are attacked and defended with equal blindness ; 
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questions of which, perhaps, the speakers in their calmest mo- 
ments would be incompetent to judge, are decided with all the 
rashness of ignorance ; exaggerated statements are unhesitat- 
ingly made, expressions used originally in a different or a limit- 
ed sense are caught up and made the watchwords of party ; 
temper is lost, reason unheeded, for the disputants will hear no 
reasons but their own, and believe no facts which tell against 
them ; and this melancholy exhibition of prejudice, ignorance, 
and folly generally ends at last with the avowal, (which, if 
made at first, would have saved the whole discussion,) that the 
question is one of personal feeling with the speakers, against 
which, of course, argument is unavailing. 

Such exhibitions should make every woman who values the 
influence and character of her sex determine to avoid the 
causes which lead to them, and to cultivate the love of truth, 
and the habits of candor and impartiality, which shall save her 
from being the blind instrument of party prejudices. Were 
such habits more general, many questions of the first impor- 
tance, which now seem doomed to remain the eternal objects of 
religious or political strife, might meet with a calm and just 
solution, and our country would be spared the numerous and 
great evils which result from the preference of party to truth. 

The most difficult exercise of justice remains to be consid- 
ered, namely, that which is needed to decide, not between the 
conflicting claims or opinions of others, but between those 
claims and opinions and our own ; to see the right which inter- 
feres with what we would assume, or have perhaps long as- 
sumed, as our own right ; and to judge a question in which we 
are personally concerned, upon its abstract merits, with the 
same rigid exclusion of biasing motives that we should practise 
in any indifferent case. It is truly lamentable to see how few 
persons are in this sense really just ; and one great cause may 
be found in the want of habitual self-scrutiny. We must be in 
the constant habit of examining our own motives and actions, 
and striving to cultivate that impartiality which leaves con- 
science unobscured by passion, or we cannot expect, when the 
claims of another are brought forward, and our wishes or self- 
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ish passions are roused by opposition, to be able to feel how far 
these should be repressed, and the wishes or objects of another 
admitted as prior in right. 

It is only the daily habit of viewing our own conduct and 
principles, as we might suppose another would view them, that 
will make us capable of judging another as we would judge 
ourselves The questions, " What is right ? " " What is true ? " 
must be habitually supreme, and arise almost spontaneously be- 
fore any desires or affections are listened to, if we would main- 
tain ourselves in that frame of mind which can hold the even 
balance between our claims and those preferred against them. 
In this form of justice, at least, women are less deficient than 
men. Saved from the evil influence of that systematic selfish- 
ness in which the latter are in general trained from childhood, 
they are more free from one great source of partiality and in- 
justice. Even while blind, perhaps, to the reason and justice 
of claims or rights urged against prepossessions or prejudices, 
in which their feelings are strongly enlisted on the side of one 
or the other of the contending parties, their own unselfish na- 
ture, unused to struggle proudly even for just rights, is more 
easily brought to acknowledge the fairness of what opposes only 
its own will and interest. 

Injustice in this respect arises as often perhaps from mere 
want of thought as from selfishness, and many a mind which 
would revolt from the least infringement of the rights of others, 
if proposed in a form sufficiently striking to induce i^Bflection, 
has gone on year after year, without intentional departure from 
integrity or good feeling, in a systematic course of injustice to 
which long habit has blinded it. Look through the long history 
of the oppression of one class by another, of one sex by the 
other, of one nation by another, and who can doubt that many 
among the oppressors, among the unfairly privileged, among 
the conquering race, among domestic despots, and among slave- 
owners themselves, have been men of upright intentions and 
good feeling, but who, from want of scrutinizing their position 
and its duties, and their own principles of action, — from want 
of considering what they themselves would feel under certain 
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conditions, — have persevered in a course of injustice which 
serious reflection would have made abhorrent to them. There 
arises a feeling ahnost of awe when we turn to examine our- 
selves, after contemplating in others such instances of the effect 
of custom and thoughtlessness, in perverting our better nature. 

Integrity of mind, which comprehends all the moral results 
of love of truth, determines the character of a woman's influ- 
ence. We need scarcely point out its value in the education of 
children, for how, but by a mother's daily example, shall they be 
inspired with the love of truth, and with that confidence in vir- 
tue which is the best foundation for its future practice ? If the 
child's implicit trust in his mother be deceived, the man's faith 
in all integrity is dangerously shaken, and between disbelief in 
virtue and indulgence of vice there is but one short and easy 
step. 

The wife's influence depends no less than the mother's on 
her integrity. It will save her from the practice of petty arti- 
fices and the love of petty mysteries, which must irritate her 
husband, weaken his confidence, and thereby endanger conju- 
gal happiness. Influence properly exerted is the triumph of 
moral power ; when abused, it is the victory of artifice over 
moral weakness. Its possession, therefore, without some guar- 
antee for its proper exercise, is alike dangerous to those who 
wield and those who obey it, and this guarantee exists only in 
the integrity of its possessor. Artifice and cunning are too 
often regarded as the lawful arms of the weak, but every wife 
should remember that her real and only lasting power lies in 
moral influence, and that this is lessened by whatever lowers her 
character or shakes her husband's confidence. If she desires 
to be regarded as a wife, not as a mistress, if she prefers being 
valued as his friend and helpmate to being flattered and trifled 
with as his toy, she will be careful to use no influence but that 
of reason and goodness, to let no artifice degrade the playful 
tenderness which in itself has so winning a charm, and to pre- 
serve unsullied the integrity on which depends his confidence 
and esteem. 

Having fully admitted the faults of women in these respects, 
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their partiality and tendency to dissimulation, it is but fair to 
point out how these faults are fostered by the position in which 
they are placed. That position depends not on their own mer- 
its, not on any acknowledged rights, but on the character of the 
men they happen to be connected with. As this character is 
amiable or the reverse, they meet with kindness, with lavish in- 
dulgence, or with every degree of harshness and ill-usage ; but 
simple justice is never awarded them. Whether in the laws of 
the country, in the conventional rules of society, or in the habits 
of domestic life, the just claims of women' are never taken into 
consideration, and the gradual ameliorations in their condition, 
which have raised them from household slaves to their present 
position, have been always regarded as concessions made by 
more indulgent and civilized masters, not as the acknowledgment 
of actual rights. While the caprice of a husband or father is 
the sole arbiter of a woman's happiness or misery, it is hard to 
tax her with the want of that keen sense of justice, which, if 
she had it, would perhaps make her life intolerable. 

The habit of yielding to feeling, which is the source of so 
much female partiality, is also fostered by the very men who 
censure so severely the faults which result from it. In men's 
portraiture of female character, we generally find that their 
beau-ideal of female excellence is the mere creature of feeling, 
and that even the weaknesses into which that uncontrolled feel- 
ing betrays her are more amiable in their eyes than virtues of 
a sterner kind. In their horror of female independence, they 
are apt to represent strength of mind, judgment, and decision as 
unfeminine ; no wonder that women, thus practically taught 
that the admiration and devotion of the other sex are won by 
any thing rather than the nobler qualities of heart and intellect, 
should be found deficient in them ! When women shall have 
generally a keen sense of justice, and a contempt for the petty 
arts which wheedle a man into granting as an indulgence that 
which ought to have been conceded as a right, much else 
around them must also be changed. 

We do not say these things in the mean spirit of recrimi- 
nation, which tries to palliate a fault by accusing another ; we 
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say them to prove the necessity of raising women's own esti- 
mate of their position, and of their moral equality with men, 
which will gradually raise them in the eyes of the latter ; for 
the best argument for the concession of a right is to show that 
the claimants are worthy to exercise it. We say them also be- 
cause the remedy is in great measure in women's own hands. 
Let them cultivate in themselves the love of truth, the spotless 
integrity which shall raise them above suspicion ; let them train 
their sons by their own example to that high sense of justice 
which shall insure the protection of the weak, and the next 
generation will cease to hear of the oppression of the one sex, 
or the artifice and partiality of the other. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LOVE OF MORAL EXCELLENCE. 

It has been well and eloquently said, in speaking of the dis- 
tinctive attributes of man, that " It is the love of the great, and 
the good, and the beautiful, detached from all personal, and 
even from all individual interests, which makes him in a true 
sense a man, and establishes a sensible relation between him- 
self, and somewhat more extended, more durable than the 
world."* 

This principle, like the love of truth, may be considered un- 
der two aspects : as it affects our moral nature, or our intellect. 
When acting on the latter, it becomes the source of the higher 
efforts of imagination, of all that is beautiful in art, sublime in 
poetry, and inventive in science. When it is developed in the 
moral nature, it becomes one of the strongest motives to virtue, 
and from the love of goodness, purity, and truth, rises to its 
full consummation in the love of God. That virtue of which 
it is not the motive, that religion of which it is not the essence, 
are the offspring of fear or of superstition, and deserve not the 
sacred names which they venture to assume. 

We shall revert hereafter to the influence of this lofty affec- 
tion of the mind on imagination, and those arts which flow from 
it ; here our remarks will be confined exclusively to its moral 
effects on character. Few inquiries are more important ; for if 
we find that the love of goodness and truth is the ruling motive 
of every really virtuous act, we at once exclude all those lower 
motives which have led some philosophers to suppose that vir- 

* Woman's Kights and Duties, Vol. I. p. 288. 
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tue was only a more refined selfishness. The characteristic of 
love is disinterestedness, and our love of what is good and great 
must be as disinterested as any other affection we are capable 
of feeling. To the mind animated by it, goodness and purity 
become objects of desire in themselves, and are pursued for 
their own sake ; they seem emanations from Him who, on his 
invisible throne, is known to us only by his attributes ; and 
his will is submitted to with loving reverence, because we trust 
and believe that, however mysterious to us, it is still the expres- 
sion of those unchangeable attributes of wisdom and goodness 
that we reverence and adore. Where this feeling exists, the 
lower motives of emulation, desire of praise, and self-interest, 
which are too often the secret springs of actions seemingly vir- 
tuous, find no place in the heart. 

Were the love of excellence more carefully developed in 
education, it would combine with the love of truth to sweep 
away that enormous mass of shams which makes the surface 
of society a hollow mask. Instead of fair appearances, we 
should have the reality of goodness ; instead of the constant 
efiR>rt to seem^ we should have the earnest endeavor to he^ what 
is good and true. We should care less for praise^ and more 
for praiseworlhiness. 

The striking want of humility which is almost a characteris- 
tic of youth in our days, indicates the absence of that reverence 
for superiority which is a part of the love of excellence. There 
is, indeed, plenty of that spurious humility, which is but vanity 
in disguise ; the affected confession of inferiority, which con- 
ceals real mortification at the superiority of others ; or the un- 
reasoning submission of the understanding to an authority arbi- 
trarily chosen ; but real humility, earnest as it is simple, is truly 
rare. It is founded on the perception and love of excellence, 
which makes us feel how far we fall short of our standard ; and 
is not mortified at superiority, because ever striving to attain 
the excellence it admires. Humility is seldom found in the 
ignorant, never in the frivolous ; for they are as incapable of 
appreciating what is above them, as they are of feeling their 
own deficiencies. It belongs only to those earnest minds whom 
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the long contemplation and pursuit of excellence has taught to 
bow down before it in lowly reverence, and to estimate the dis- 
tance which separates the noblest human soul from its own 
ideal. Shallow minds survey the universe with a careless 
glance, and think they have sounded all its depths ; while New- 
ton, looking back on labors which had opened a new world to 
science, spoke of himself as of a child on the shore of a vast 
ocean, where he had gathered a few shells, but had left the 
ocean iteelf unexplored.* 

It is this characteristic of humility which gives it such de- 
cided prominence in the Christian code of morals. Christianity, 
by revealing to us a moral perfection of which the human mind 
had formed before only very inadequate conceptions, naturally 
placed humility, or the sense of our immeasurable distance 
from that perfection, among its essential principles. Its object 
was to arouse mankind, by the perception and love of good- 
ness, to earnest endeavors after moral purity ; but these endeav- 
ors could only result from the deep-felt sense of imperfection. 
As all education, whether of ourselves or others, should have 
the same object, it must, to be successful, be worked out by the 
same principles. 

Reverence, on which such humility is founded, is inseparably 
connected with the love of excellence ; it is the emotion with 
which we contemplate whatever is morally beautiful ; the hom- 
age of earnest minds to whatever in human nature still bears 
the impress of the Divine. There is much said in these days 
concerning this quality, and a great outcry made about the 
want of it ; but the complaint comes from two very different 
parties, and therefore bears with each a very different meaning. 
One party consider reverence as synonymous with deference to 
authority, and especially to their authority, or that which they 
have set up and called sacred, because they are satisfied to bow 
to it themselves. The reverence they would exact is mostly 
for forms and names, for shadows and formulae, the " idols of 
their own den," which they would fain enshrine in the sanctu- 

* See Life of Newton. Library of Useful Knowledge, p 87. 
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aries of other men's hearts. The other party consider rever- 
ence in its true and noble sense, but unfortunately they have 
occasionally carried their views to an extravagant length, which 
has exposed them to ridicule ; or have expressed them in feeble 
poetry, or in prose that can be called English only from the 
difficulty of assigning it to any other more appropriate name. 

The importance of reverence is best proved by showing the 
defects of character which follow the want of it ; and, indeed, if 
we remember that reverence is only another word for respect 
for what is truly respectable, admiration for what is truly ad- 
mirable, it would seem that even the labor of this exposition 
might be spared. The frivolity of the young, the world liness 
of the old, the influence exercised by wealth and fashion, apart 
from all those moral qualities which alone should win approba- 
tion and command deference, the unworthy attachments, the 
degrading marriages, the shallow ridicule which sneers from 
society the expression of earnest and lofty feeling, the worldly 
and servile religion which unites the worship of God to the ser- 
vice of Mammon, — all these would vanish if we could introduce 
into the seething mass of levity, worldliness, and superstition 
that one regenerating principle of love of moral excellence, with 
that reverence for whatever partakes of its nature, which neces- 
sarily flows from it. 

Great admiration for intellectual acquirements is sometimes 
a source of danger to the young, by leading them to overlook 
qualities of the heart incomparably more precious. Highly as 
we may prize intellect, our love and reverence should first be- 
long to goodness, or we are in danger of giving them where 
goodness is wanting. The worship of intellect is particularly 
dangerous to women whose own powers of mind are above the 
ordinary level. They grow weary of the insipidity that so com- 
monly surrounds them ; they are dazzled by the brilliancy and 
the talent of men, in whose ambition or love of fame their own 
ambition readily sympathizes ; their woman's nature leads them 
to cling to some superior strength, while the aspiring voice 
within misdirects their choice, and it is not till later that they 
find they had overlooked what really deserved respect and con- 
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fidence in pursuing this brilliant phantom. As year after year 
teaches us more of this world of trial and sorrow, we renounce 
the false worship of our youth, and learn to revere the less showy 
qualities of the heart, to love the moral excellence we had al- 
most been tempted to despise, to seek and honor it, however 
lowly its garb, or unadorned by the gifts of intellect. Beautiful 
indeed are those gifts, but, separated from goodness, they lose 
their highest worth, while moral beauty is like the pure and 
priceless pearl, whose value remains the same, though no rare 
or costly setting shows it forth to advantage. 

Reverence, like humility, is essentially the feeling of earnest 
minds. The shallow and the frivolous are always irreverent, as 
they are presumptuous, because they are incapable of discern- 
ing what deserves to be revered. Unfortunately, from their 
numbers and position, they give the tone to general society, and 
consequently minds of a different stamp are daily pained by the 
prevalent irreverence of thought and speech. These tenden- 
cies are fostered by the too common habit in conversation, of 
dwelling only upon the low and ridiculous points of character 
and manner ; whilst the living sparks of truth and beauty, which 
exist even in the midst of coarseness and corruption, and which 
keep up our respect for our kind, are lost sight of. Men would 
rather laugh than admire ; accordingly, every thing that can 
produce laughter, whether absurd speech, ill-natured wit, or 
foolish gossip, is circulated with avidity, and received with ap- 
plause ; while a noble sentiment or a generous action, if re- 
peated at all, are listened to in cold, sympathizing silence. 
Even the admiration which is really excited, few venture to 
express, and the emotion which some may feel, they conceal or 
repress, that the company may not be startled or embarrassed 
by the introduction of a higher tone. This strongly exemplifies 
the perversion of natural feeling, under the influence of frivolous 
society. In a large iand mixed assemblage, as that of a theatre 
or public meeting, even though the coarse and the vulgar form 
the majority, generous sentiment or action awakens a chord in 
the human breast, which is loudly responded to ; the coldness or 
the sneer belongs to the false refinement of circles, where fear 
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of ridicule presides over conversation, and where nothing is so 
ridiculous as the warm and simple expression of unconventional 
admiration. 

Another form of the cavilling spirit is that which would 

" Gild refined gold and paint the lily " ; 

under its influence, men are ever sifting the gold to discover 
the one grain of alloy, and microscopically examining the lily, 
to spy out some blemish in its purity. This fault, however, 
may be found in minds of very different orders. In some it is 
merely the fastidiousness of over-refinement ; their own per- 
ceptions of beauty and excellence are so fine, their own stand- 
ard of right so high, that they feel, and are acutely pained by, 
what falls short of that standard, and shows a blindness to those 
perceptions. But minds of this cast take no pleasure in dwell- 
ing on the errors or absurdities of others, and their reverence 
for what is really great and good makes them indulgent for 
every feeble effort which tends towards goodness. In minds of 
a different order, fastidiousness is an affectation of superiority ; 
they think their own talents and noble sentiments are best 
shown by the expression of contempt for others ; or, worse 
still, it may arise from taking pleasure in contemplating the 
follies or vices of mankind, rather than their virtues, which 
leads to the habit of ever seeking the blemish under the fairest 
appearance, and which tends gradually to blunt the perception 
of moral beauty altogether. Such a habit may give a consider- 
able degree of acuteness and knowledge of the world, that is, of 
the worst features of human nature, but it is at best only a one- 
sided and shallow view of men and things ; and in the young is 
no less revolting than false. 

Personal ridicule, the only wit of such minds, is a two-edged 
sword, as dangerous to him who wields as to him who is stricken 
by it. Its aim is not to blast vice or folly, but to expose those 
involuntary foibles or infirmities, over which a benevolent mind 
willingly throws a veil. As no one is exempt from such foibles, 
so no one less thoughtless than the habitual mocker would use 
a weapon so easily retorted on himself. Unfortunately, how- 
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ever, no wit is so easy as personal sarcasm, and it tlierefore 
furnishes nine tenths of the flashy small-talk which enlivens cor 
dinner-tables and drawing-rooms, at the expense of all the higher 
qualities of conversation. Women are too of^en foremost in 
this cruel sport, and many who would disdain to join in the dull, 
matter-of-fact scandal do not scruple to hold up to the wither- 
ing light of ridicule the infirmities or harmless peculiarities 
of acquaintances, or even so-called friends. They generally, 
however, meet with their punishment in the almost instinctive 
dislike with which men shrink from a sarcastic woman ; though 
they may gather round her chair and applaud her merciless 
attacks, they repay her in her absence by satire equally merci- 
less, and show as usual neither pity nor indulgence for the error 
they have fostered. 

It is not uncommon to see ridicule employed as a means of 
influence over children and young people, but if its use is dan- 
gerous in other cases, in this it is madness. One of the most 
important aims of education is to teach the young to withstand 
the power of ridicule in questions of right and wrong ; but how 
is this to be effected, if a mother even scruples not to employ it 
as a means of influence, and to attempt laughing a child out of 
errors, which should be met only by grave disapprobation? 
Such a mother has no right to complain if her son should after- 
wards yield up principle at the taunt of his associates, or if her 
daughter becomes the slave of fashionable follies, through fear 
of " the world's dread laugh." 

There is but one legitimate use of ridicule as a means of in- 
fluence, namely, to* show up the inconsistency or absurdity either 
of action or argument. The reductio ad absurdmn may be 
applied to conduct as well as to reasoning, and is in both a 
powerful means of conviction. There are many cases, when 
the mind is either unable or unwilling to follow out a serious 
argument, in which it can only be startled into a perception or 
acknowledgment of the truth, by being shown the absurdity 
involved in its own error. The ridicule in this case is levelled 
against the error, not against the person^ whose self-respect is 
thus preserved. 
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In education, reverence is required in the teacher, no less 
than in the pupil, and we believe much of the irreverence so 
painfully visible in the young arises from neglect of this con- 
sideration. Unless the mother respect the germ of good or 
great qualities in her child, how shall she foster or aid their 
development ? If the child is accustomed to find his generous 
feelings or his eager sympathy met with indifference, or checked 
with a sneer, because, perhaps, awkwardly expressed, or called 
forth on some occasion which to sober age does not seem to 
warrant them, how will that child believe that such feelings are 
worthy of honor, and learn to respect them in others ? Want 
of sympathy, or even actual derision, will be borne from com- 
panions or playmates, with more or less injury, according to the 
child's nature, but from his mother, it falls like a blight on every 
noble impulse, and may settle in bitterness which yeai's of other 
friendship and warmer sympathy will scarcely efface. Even 
in the severest reproof there should be no mixture of scorn ; the 
child's self-respect should never be shaken, for in that lies the 
best safeguard of his moral strength. Nor does humiliation- 
ever produce humility ; that arises from a perception of excel- 
lence, not from a sense of degradation, which may coexist with 
pride, and every vengeful passion. The sensitive and timid 
child may be crushed, the high-spirited will rebel against the 
contempt he feels to be undeserved, and his pride or his vanity,, 
instead of being subdued, will be stung into increased action. 

These observations on the regard due to the feelings of chil- 
dren apply equally to our treatment of inferiors in general. In 
our intercourse with the poor, or with domestic servants, rever* 
ence will teach us to respect their feelings and convictions, and 
to cherish, by ready sympathy, every spark of moral and intel- 
lectual worth. Few minds are noble enough to preserve self- 
respect under the contempt of others ; if, therefore, we would- 
foster in our inferiors in rank that feeling, without which there 
is no virtue, we must, by our respect for them, teach them to- 
respect themselves. The influence of free institutions, in edu- 
cating a nation, is a striking illustration of this truth, — the 
people respect, in themselves, the power they exercise, and are- 
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thus gradually fitted for greater freedom and more extended 
privileges ; while the subjects of '^a despotism — abject and 
despised — continue to deserve the degradation they suffer. 

It is painful to see how little this truth is attended to, — how 
regardless the upper classes generally are of the moral and in- 
tellectual wants of their inferiors. It is true that, in general 
terms^ these things are much dwelt upon in the present day ; 
the good of the people has become almost the cant of modem 
civilization ; but when we turn from general declamation to par- 
ticular instances of conduct, we too of\en find even benevolent 
persons wantonly trampling on the feelings and sympathies of 
those beneath them, and thinking they have fulfilled every obli- 
gation of Christian charity, when they have supplied the bodily 
necessities of their dependants, with something less of care and 
forethought than they would have bestowed on their horses and 
oxen. 

Not so did He act whose example we profess to follow ! In 
the record of Christ's ministry on earth, we find no expression 
of scorn or derision ; while he met vice and hypocrisy with in- 
dignant rebuke, he bore with patient goodness the involuntary 
infirmities of men, even when they most thwarted his designs 
and misunderstood his teaching. Throughout his ministry on 
earth, he strove, with unwearied love, to raise to a higher level 
the coarse and obtuse minds around him, and sympathized with 
their infirmities and weakness even when feeling most bitterly 
that they could not sympathize with him. Of all men, he was 
the most humble, because of all men he alone fully compre- 
hended perfection. 

Our condemnation of ridicule, as a means of personal influ- 
ence, does not apply to the legitimate and wholesome exercise 
of satire, in lashing the follies of society and the absurdities of 
custom and fashion, or in holding up to scorn vices which no 
law can reach, and abuses which private interests would com- 
bine to keep up, and against which reproof and argument are 
powerless. The grounds of the argument or reproof might be 
incomprehensible to the multitude, but the vice or the folly re- 
flected in the mirror of ridicule becomes visible to the grossest 
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apprehension, and is made despicable in the eyes of all men. 
What sermon against hypocrisy could equal iii power the living 
picture of Moliere's Turtujfe 7 What grave argument against 
female pedantry could have been so effective as his Femmes 
Savantes 7 The sense of the ridiculous is more universal than 
good taste or good principle, just as the dread of ridicule is 
more powerful in most minds than the voice of reason and con- 
science ; and, therefore, to make vice or folly ridiculous is the 
speediest method of making it odious or contemptible to the 
multitude. It may be added, that the satire which thus holds up 
general vices or follies to scorn has none of the bad effects of 
personal ridicule upon the minds of individuals. If the latter 
are conscious of deserving the censure, they still are not de- 
graded in the eyes of others, and may, if they have sense 
enough to feel their deficiencies, correct themselves, without 
the additional difficulty of struggling with wounded pride, or 
angry passion. 

We are as far from wishing to banish mirth, wit, or humor 
from conversation, as legitimate satire from the press or the 
theatre ; for trifles must form the staple of most drawing-room 
talk, and a solemn trifler is far worse than a gay one, inasmuch 
as his dulness may be mistaken for wisdom. Real wit (if it yet 
exists in this age of commonplace) has nothing in common 
with the fault we have been condemning ; and humor, though 
it sees far deeper than ridicule into the ludicrous side of men 
and things, has none of its cold-hearted irony. There is a ge- 
nial kindliness in its mirth, almost as it were a loving sympathy 
for the very foibles it laughs at. And who would proscribe 
mirth from social intercourse, with 

" Jest and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides ! " 

The more we habitually feel of the gravity and sadness of life. 
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the more perhaps are we disposed to join in this welcome of the 
gravest of our poiets to honest, genial mirth, the natural expres- 
sion of happy hearts, which throws down the barriers of reserve 
and coldness, that too often estrange us from each other, and 
draws forth kindly and joyous feelings, to gild with the heart's 
own sunshine those hours of social communion, where we may 
lay aside for a time life's many cares, and forget that selfish or 
gloomy passions ever separate man from his brother man ! 

Before leaving the subject of love of moral excellence, we 
must point out its importance in preserving the young from the 
low and unworthy attachments which ^Teck the happiness of 
so many lives. The habit of contemplating moral beauty, 
of loving it, of paying reverence to it under every form, will 
make it impossible to feel any strong attachment where this 
feeling finds no place, — love and respect become inseparably 
united; and where this union exists, there is little to dread. 
The mother who beholds this result of moral training she has 
given, may fearlessly trust her son amid the dangers and temp- 
tations of the world. He may be led astray in the flush of 
youthful passion ; but, the momentary intoxication over, he will 
loathe the error that blinded him. He may join folly's wild 
crew for a while, but he will choose his friend and his wife for 
those qualities of heart and mind without which love or friend- 
ship would be impossible to him. And fearlessly also may she 
see her daughter join in those pleasures which are the natural 
bent of youth's joyous spirits, and enter into that society where 
evil and good must ever be mixed together, and where, although 
more sheltered than her brothers from the coarser temptations 
of vice, she must be exposed to influences scarcely less destruct- 
ive of real purity and integrity of soul ; — 

" A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt." 

Accustomed to love whatsoever things are true, just, pure, and 
lovely, she will instinctively shrink from the false, the corrupt, 
and the morally hideous. Such a mind may pity and mourn 
over the weak and the wicked, but it will cling only to the noble 
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and the true. False friendship and false love, marriage but one 
degree better than prostitution, frivolous idleness but one degree 
less hurtful than vice, — these things are alien to her nature ; 
she is in no danger from their seductions. 

It may be added, that, were this tone of mind more common, 
society would speedily assume a higher character. When 
women shall give their admiration to the noble and the good ; 
when their contempt shall be reserved for low morals, low am- 
bition, and frivolous coxcombry, rather than for awkward man- 
ners or an ill-chosen dress ; when it shall be found that to for- 
feit their esteem is to forfeit their love, — then men may feel 
themselves more strongly impelled to restrain vices which no 
law can reach, and seek to win by true worth and manly exer- 
tion hearts that would disdain a meaner homage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



BENEVOLENCE. 



We use this term to denote not only that general desire for 
the good of mankind which it is usually employed to signify, but 
also the source whence spring the social affections. It is the 
prevalence of the latter over the desire for private gratification 
which constitutes benevolence, and we approach it in propor- 
tion as we enlarge the sphere of our sympathies and extend 
them to objects less and less connected with our own private 
happiness. He who cares more for his family than himself is 
certainly not a selfish man ; but if he cares exclusively for his 
own family, he cannot be called a benevolent one. That praise 
is due only to him who, whilst feeling the tenderest love for the 
small circle around his own hearth, carries his sympathies into 
the wider sphere of social life, — whose heart throbs at the 
voice of human weal or woe, whencesoever it may come, and 
whose hand stays not in the labor of doing good till it has 
reached the limits of its power. We cannot better describe the 
character of the benevolent man than in the beautiful language 
of Hume : — "To his parents he endears himself by his pious 
attachment and duteous care still more than by the connections 
of nature. His children never feel his authority but when em- 
ployed for their advantage. With him the ties of love are con- 
solidated by beneficence and friendship. The ties of friendship 
approach, in a fond observance of each obliging office, to those 
of love and inclination. His domestics and dependants have in 
him a sure resource, and no longer dread the power of Fortune, 
but so far as she exercises it over him. From him the hungry 
receive food, the naked clothing, the ignorant and slothful, skill 
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and industry. Like the sun, an inferior minister of Providence, 
he cheers, invigorates, and sustains the surrounding world. 

" If confined to private life, the sphere of his activity is nar- 
rower ; but his influence is all benign and gentle. If exalted 
into a higher station, mankind and posterity reap the fruit of his 
labors." ♦ 

This picture of the benevolent man, drawn by the sceptical 
philosopher, might be taken as a practical illustration of the 
Apostle's t description of charity or love. There is scarce a 
virtue which man can exercise towards his brother man not in- 
cluded in that description ; -^ patience, kindness, sympathy, 
modesty, good temper, just appreciation of the claims of oth- 
ers, kind interpretation of their motives, joy in their uprightness 
and sorrow over their errors, trust and hope in their virtue, and 
endurance of their failings. And to all these it is added that, 
vdthout charity, — eloquence, foresight, knowledge, faith, the 
most unlimited bounty, the most daring zeal, are nothing worth. 
There is yet a higher distinction attributed by the Apostle 
to this virtue. We are expressly told that it will endure after 
the dissolution of our present constitution, and that it will 
Btill, in another world, find objects and scope for its exercise. 
When the dim and imperfect knowledge afforded us here is 
effaced in the full daylight of truth, when faith is merged in 
certainty, and hope is lost in the realization of bliss, love will 
remain unchanged, except in its degree, and will still be exer- 
cised in other worlds, and amongst other beings. 

The Christian religion is expressly founded on the principle 
of love, — love to God and love to man ; the latter being re- 
quired as a test of the former. " If thou love not thy brother 
whom thou hast seen, how shalt thou love God, whom thou hast 
not seen ? " It is strange and painful to observe how this prin- 
ciple, so earnestly and so constantly insisted upon, is more neg- 
lected in practice than any other. We should at least expect, in 
a society calling itself Christian, that charity would be regarded 
as the first of virtues; but far from it. Mere alms-giving 
usurps the name, and in its true and wide sense we find almost 

* Easay on Benevolence, Part II- t 1 Cor. xiii 
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every other qualification exalted above it ; the slightest differ- 
ence of opinion on points of which no one professes infallible 
knowledge, seeming to justify the violation of all its precepts. 
As justice is the foundation on which society rests, so benev- 
olence or love may be regarded as the cement that binds to- 
gether its several parts, drawing them closer and closer as they 
ascend from the general relations of country and profession to 
the sacred ties of domestic life. Whatever importance we may 
attach, and justly so, to self-interest as a general bond of union 
between man and man, it is certain that society could not long 
exist without the more special one of affection. No calculation 
of interest could supply the place of its spontaneous and un- 
wearied zeal. Accordingly, wherever we find family ties weak- 
ened, and the dissocial stronger than the social passions, society 
hangs loosely together, and only waits some external pressure 
to fall asunder. This was the state of many of the old Eu- 
ropean nations at the breaking out of the French Revolution. 
Corruption of manners had loosened every family tie, loyalty 
was worn out by oppression, and class was arrayed against class 
in deadly feud. The rapid fall of the old systems, at the first 
touch of the republican armies, sufficiently proved that they had 
ceased to contain any principles of vitality. 

It would lead us far beyond our limits to follow out so vast a 
subject as the cultivation and influence of the affections. We 
can only point out the practical evils arising from deficiency of 
benevolence in the present state of society, and offer a few re- 
marks on the special affections of love and friendship, of which 
a correct appreciation is so important to woman's character and 
happiness. 

Adam Smith refers the origin of all our social affections to 
what he terms habitual sympathy. Whether this be correct or 
no, it is at least certain that sympathy is so intimately con- 
nected with benevolence, that we cannot imagine the one with- 
out the other, and in every manifestation of affection, from sim- 
ple kindness to ardent passion, sympathy enters as an essential 
and unfailing element. Sympathy is the strong and indissolu- 
ble tie which binds us to our kind, as to beings of a common 
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nature, subject to the same feelings, the same joys, the same 
SMTows, as ourselves. It is the attraction which draws men into 
societies, which binds them together as by an invisible chain, and 
which makes isolation from our species appear the heaviest of 
calamities. The most hardened ruffians have been tamed down 
by solitary confinement into meek and broken-spirited wretches, 
and gentler natures have been maddened by its sufferings. So 
completely are all our feelings and faculties adapted to a social 
state, so neceiasary is that state to maintain health of body and 
mind, that those who are cut off from it generally sink into ma- 
niacs or brutes. It is the power of this feeling which makes the 
words of the orator fly, as electric fire, through the hearts of a 
multitude. It is to our sympathies that the poet, the painter, or 
the actor appeals, and never appeals in vain when he is true to 
the nature of man. Ck)uld the artist imagine, could the actor 
represent, any feelings foreign to that nature, they would only 
meet with cold indifference. 

Adam Smith has remarked, with his usual acuteness, that the 
heathen mythology springs from the principle of sympathy. 
Men naturally transferred to their imaginary deities the same 
passions and judgments by which they themselves were guided. 
Between such a system and the cold abstractions of philosophy, 
which were powerless over the hearts and actions of man, there 
was no medium till Christ came, to be in this sense as much as 
in any other a mediator between God and man. He brought 
the attributes of the Deity within the conception of man, by ex- 
hibiting them in the perfection of human nature, and, by sharing 
that nature, raised man by sympathy nearer to the character of 
Divinity. The sympathetic principle is intimately connected 
with all our social affections. Whether a natural love for our 
own species be the foundation of sympathy, or sympathy the 
source of love, it is certain that the latter never exists without 
the former. We cannot love without sympathizing with the ob- 
ject of our love, without entering into the feelings, the joys, the 
sorrows, of the beloved one.* And we require the same sym- 

* This is true as a general principle^ but many things modify it The 

17* 
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pathy to be returned to us. We could not believe in the affec- 
tion which should remain unmoved by our happiness, untouched 
by our woe. We fly in any deep emotion to the friendly 
bosom whose feeling we know will respond to our own. This 
is the natural and ordinary manifestation of sympathy, but, like 
every other principle of our nature, it requires to be rightly cul- 
tivated and directed, to produce on the character all the bene- 
ficial effects of which it is capable. Few principles, however, 
are so completely overlooked in the general conduct of educa- 
tion. It is justly supposed to exist in every heart, and nothing 
more is thought about it. The study of history, the chief value 
of which at that early age consists in the means it aflfbrds the 
teacher of rousing the moral sympathies of the young, of 
awakening a generous hatred of oppression and cruelty, the 
love of virtue and magnanimity, and inspiring interest for the 
general welfare of mankind, — feelings which there is little to 
call forth in the narrow routine of daily life, — this study is 
allowed to be a dry storing up of facts, utterly useless except 
as an exercise of memory. Perhaps even the child's generous 
indignation at wrongs long buried in the graves of the victim 
and the oppressor, or his keen delight in the great deeds of 
patriots and heroes of past ages, is laughed at as absurd, and 
by this senseless ridicule the finest sympathies of our nature are 
chilled perhaps for ever. Yet where those sympathies do not 
exist, although there may be uprightness of conduct, there 
will be little of the love of virtue or the indignation against 
vice, which are the surest safeguards against temptation. In 
the country where they are generally deficient, we may find 
prudent statesmen, active men of business, and violent par- 
unimaginative are little capable of sjnnpathy, and whatever contracts the 
mind narrows the sympathies, though the power of affection may be unim- 
paired. The general want of sympathy that women complain of from 
men whose real attachment cannot be doubted, is owing to the selfishness 
usually inculcated in a man's education, and the exigence natural to a sta- 
tion of authority. They require the fullest sympathy, but except on great 
occasions rarely can give it in return. This is an essential point to be re- 
membered by women, who for their own happiness cannot be too little de- 
pendent on the sympathy of others. 
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tisans in religion and politics, but few great men or great vir-. 
tues. 

One of the sources of deficient sympathy is narrowness of 
mind ; and it may be adduced as one more of the many facts 
which prove the intimate union between moral and mental cul- 
ture. For want of such culture, women are generally more 
narrow-minded than men, and their sympathies, so warm and 
ready within their own circle of home interest and affection, too 
seldom extend beyond. How many kind-hearted women do 
we see utterly incapable of feeling interest in any thing which 
does not affect their own immediate concerns ! They require, 
indeed, as much sympathy as other people, and will, perhaps, 
give as much to the common distresses into which they can en- 
ter ; but talk to them of a great discovery which is to benefit 
the community, or of the revolution which changes the fate of 
a nation, and they listen with stupid apathy, or interrupt you 
with an account of the last tooth that baby cut. 

It is a general law of nature, that feelings which are not prop- 
erly exercised and directed become perverted, and prove as 
active for evil as they might have been for good. So is it with 
sympathy ; and that interest in our kind, which, rightly directed, 
is the source of some of our noblest virtues, when turned from 
its proper channels, produces that love of gossip, scandal, and 
tittle-tattle, which too often disgraces female society. While 
most men are occupied with politics, literature, or some other 
topic of importance, the majority of women are forced to turn 
to gossip to enliven, at least by some emotion, the dulness of a 
conversation limited to the nursery and the household. We do 
not mean to exonerate men from the charge of liking and prop- 
agating scandal, since its worst kinds may generally be traced 
to the club, the mess-room, and the after-dinner talk ; but it is 
more painful to see women, whose more sensitive nature should 
teach them to deal gently with the feelings of others, exposing 
the faults, judging the actions, and interpreting the words of 
their neighbors, with as little tenderness as the sterner sex. 
There are too many who come under St. Paul's description : 
They learn to be idle, wandering about from house to house, 
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tattlers also, and busybodies, speaking things which they ought 
not." Were it only to avoid this despicable habit, it would be 
well that women should learn to take interest in higher subjects, 
and to widen their sympathies, so that questions which afiect 
the fate of thousands, the improvement of art, the progress of 
civilization, might excite in them at least as much curiosity 
as the history of a flirtation, or the rumor of a family quarreL 

VVe shall elsewhere show the influence of imagination in 
quickening those perceptions on which sympathy so much de- 
pends. Genuine sympathy feels for joy as joy, for suffering 
as suffering, however uncongenial their causes may be to our 
own habits of mind. We may sympathize with the pain d 
fear, though the fear itself may appear to us causeless. Of 
course, this feeling cannot extend to emotions arising from un- 
worthy causes. The triumph of the, base, the sorrow of the 
mean and sordid over the failure of their worthless or wicked 
schemes, only excites contempt and disgust But when thQ 
emotions are not unworthy in themselves, although we cannot 
enter into their cause, we can and ought to sympathize with 
them according to the precept, " To rejoice with those that do 
rejoice, and weep with those that weep." The tenderness 
which thus condescends to feelings it cannot share, approaches 
in its character to that of the Divine Being. There are few 
who have not felt the charm of such a character. Why is it 
then so rare ? It is not uncommon to meet with conscientious, 
charitable, and pious people ; but it is rare indeed to find 
amongst them that warm, genuine love of humanity, from which 
every social virtue flows, as from a copious, inexhaustible spring; 
that wide sympathy, which embraces not only the litde circle of 
family and friends, but human joy and human sorrow, wher- 
ever they are felt ; the generous zeal for the good of mankind, 
which, beginning at our own door, spreads as far as our power, 
and where that ceases can still rejoice that others should ac- 
complish the good denied to its own efforts. This is true be- 
nevolence, founded upon our natural sympathies, biit trained by 
habitual exercise into a steady principle of action. 

It would be an error to regard any Christian virtue as more 
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incumbent upon women than men, since the moral law is the 
same for all human beings. But the exercise of some qualities 
may be more congenial to their temper and position, and thus, 
from the natural tenderness of women''s feelings, and from their 
social position and duties, the ministry of love appears to be 
their peculiar province. A hard woman is as revolting to our 
moral feelings as a cowardly man, and no qualities can com- 
pensate in her for the want of tenderness. It is woman^s mis- 
sion to spread the charm of feeling over social and domestic 
life, when men are hardened and embittered by the rugged 
contiict of the world ; it is theirs to show its strength in the hour 
of sorrow and danger, and theirs to carry its healing influence 
amongst the poor and oppressed. Nor have they failed in this 
mission where great occasions have demanded great efforts ; 
and the records of woman's love may rank amongst the bright- 
est pages of human histor}^ But great occasions are rare : 
they are only momentary interruptions of the usual tenor of life. 
It is in ordinary social and domestic intercourse that we must 
exercise our virtues, or we shall often not exercise them at all ; 
and in this intercourse certainly we cannot but observe a sad 
deficiency in benevolence. There is much strong affection in 
families, much attention to the forms of courtesy in societ}', but 
little indeed of that real charity which, like oil poured in between 
rough surfaces, softens their inevitable friction, and makes the 
whole machine of life run more easily and smoothly. For want 
of this oil the machine jars and jangles, and a thousand petty 
disturbances are unnecessarily added to the real ills of existence. 
Instead of genuine good-breeding, which is as different from 
that of habit and imitation as a mask from the real human 
countenance, we have the stiffness of conventional forms. In- 
stead of the fascinating manner, and the delicate tact arising 
from forgetful ness of self in the desire to give pleasure to others, 
and the quick perception of their feelings, inspired by benevo- 
lence, we wrap ourselves up in impenetrable coldness as a de- 
fence for our self-esteem, or seem to think that the whole pleas- 
ure of social intercourse consists in wounding the self-esteem of 
others. Worse still, the absent are mercilessly assailed. Their 
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dress, opinions, and character are criticized in turn ; their good 
qualities are passed over, their bad ones are dwelt upon and 
exaggerated ; every ill-natured remark, every story that tells 
against them, is repeated and welcomed, till a stranger coming 
in might well, reversing the old heathen saying, exclaim, " How 
these Christians hate one another ! " No habit is more directly 
opposed to the spirit of benevolence ; none tends so much to 
foster a malignant and suspicious temper, to blind us to what is 
due to our fellow-creatures, and destroy those kindly sympa- 
thies which mitigate so many of the ills of life. Yet this habit 
is 80 universal, that it has almost become the tone of society, 
and those who refuse to join in it are laughed at as precise or 
stupid. 

Again : if we look below the surface, we find the whole sys- 
tem of private society founded on selfishness. No one opens 
his house for the mere purpose of giving or enjoying pleasure. 
The dinner or the ball must be given to maintain a certain posi- 
tion in the world, or to buy invitations in return. Those who 
can give nothing, and whom connection and the caprice of 
fashion have not included in a certain set, are neglected. The 
whole affair is a matter of calculation, a balance of profit and 
loss. Young people brought up in the midst of this system, 
educated on the principles of vanity and rivalry, taught to re- 
gard worldly success as the aim of every effort and the test of 
merit, are necessarily selfish. To be the belle of a season, to 
win the most admirers, perhaps to secure a good establishment, 
these are the objects on which all their thoughts are taught to ' 
centre. The competitors are many, the prizes few ; and in the 
eagerness of the struggle, how can they have thoughts or feel- 
ings to bestow on any but themselves ? Graceful and accom- 
plished girls fill our drawing-rooms, but how rarely do we ob- 
serve amongst them that feeling which gives fascination to 
beauty, and lends a charm even to ugliness itself ! It is too 
evident in look and word, that the one idea always predominant 
is self. If the warm and generous feelings of youth are thus 
perverted, can we wonder that the old are hard and calcu- 
lating ? 
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It is obvious that selfishness is the direct antagonist of benev- 
olence. The one is the source of the social affections, of every 
disinterested feeling that binds us to our fellow-men. The 
other is the fertile mother of the dissocial passions of injustice, 
avarice, envy, and every sordid and hateful instinct that dis- 
graces human nature. The prime element of the one is exclu- 
sive regard for self; that of the other is forgetfulness of self in 
the claims, the pleasures, and the pains of others. Both are 
ruling principles, and cannot coexist in the same breast. As 
one increases, the other must decrease. The selfish man may 
indeed occasionally dp a charitable action, but we shall easily 
trace it to a selfish motive ; or, if self has been for a moment 
displaced by some unusual appeal to other feelings, it will re- 
sume its sway with double force after this momentary suspen- 
sion. Benevolence springs from sympathy ; but the selfish, 
while requiring the fullest sympathy, give none. They cannot 
sufficiently lose sight of their own feelings to enter into the 
feelings of others. On the other hand, as benevolence warms 
into love, the abnegation of self becomes more complete, till 
at last our individual existence seems merged in that of another, 
whose happiness is far dearer to us than our own, and for 
whose sake all sacrifices seem light. Those only who have felt 
the influence of an absorbing affection can know its power in 
effacing self; how self-devotion ceases to be an effort, how ex- 
ertion is unfelt, how pride sinks into humility, how existence 
itself seems merged in the existence of another, and nothing 
can touch us but as it touches the being we love. Hence the 
best cure for selfishness la a genuine and deep affection, if in- 
deed the long indulgence of the low, selfish instincts have not 
so far contracted the soul as to leave it incapable of so exalted 
a feeling. From its very concentration on one object, however, 
an attachment of this nature may, perhaps, no less effectually 
exclude general benevolence ; and at any rate such a mode of 
cure is not within our own power ; but it is within our power 
habitually to repress the tendency to dwell upon and magnify 
all that relates to self, to fix attention on the feelings and claims 
of others, and to place ourselves by a mental effort in their 
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position, so as to judge from their own point of view of what 
is due to them. Simple justice requires as much as this ; but 
the very effort to do to another as we would be done by, tends 
to arouse our natural sympathies, which, when brought into 
play, and constantly exercised, will at last produce active and 
steady benevolence. 

No human being is so absolutely destitute of these sympa- 
thies as never to have felt their genial influence. Could we 
imagine such a being we should reject him as no longer human. 
Accordingly, we find the great masters of poetry preserving 
even in their darkest pictures of human nature that one bright 
spot of tenderness, that one answering chord of feeling, with- 
out which the portrait would be that of monsters, not men. 
Even the murderous hand of Lady Macbeth is arrested by the 
resemblance of her victim to "her father as he slept" ! Even 
Shylock could mourn for his daughter as well as for his ducats. 
We may also observe that, where those natural feelings seem 
completely destroyed, the poet takes care to indicate how they 
have been turned by outrage into gall and bitterness. The in- 
sults of the Christian made the Jew Shylock the wretch we be- 
hold him. Richard the Third revenges on his race the cruel 
and unmerited contumely heaped on his personal deformity. 
Even lago is prompted by revenge for supposed wrongs. In 
each case we can still feel that they are men, not fiends, and 
some degree of sympathy is awakened even for them by the 
feeling, that, had they been treated with more fairness, they 
might not have become the monsters we abhor. 

The same feeling carried into real life would lead us to re- 
gard with more leniency, not the crime, but the criminal, and 
to remember that under more favorable circumstances he might 
have escaped the guilt which excites our indignation, it would 
also make us more cautious not to awaken by word or deed 
those bitter or angry feelings in a fellow-creature, which, in too 
many cases, have been the first instigators to crime, and which, 
even when not carried into action, fester in the mind and poison 
the purest sources of virtue. 

In this country it cannot be said that there is any deficiency 
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of that form of benevolence which is shown in relieving dis- 
tress. Our hospitals and schools and public establishments for 
every kind of suffering, our private societies stretching out a 
helping hand to the poor and needy over the whole surface of 
the land, proclaim that the spirit of charity is not wanting. 
How lamentable, then, are the evils in the mode of administer- 
ing charity, owing to which so small an amount of permanent 
good is done, in proportion to the means employed ; while each 
day the separation between rich and poor widens more and 
more, and their feelings, views, and apparent interests come 
into stronger opposition. Some of this may be attributed to the 
working of our social institutions, but much also, it is to be 
feared, to the injudicious conduct of zealous and well-meaning 
but mistaken people. We may observe, in passing, that very 
erroneous notions are sometimes entertained as to the merit of 
charity. People are apt to think themselves very charitable 
when they have given away a certain sum of money ; but if we 
only give what we can easily spare, after all our own comforts 
and luxuries are provided for, we are scarcely entitled to claim 
much praise. The widow who threw her mite into the treasury 
was esteemed more charitable than the affluent Pharisee, who 
threw in of his abundance. The larger sum may indeed do- 
most good, but the merit of the giver must be judged by his 
motives, and the degree of self-denial he has exercised. 

But money is not always, nor even often, the first requisite in 
works of charity. We are apt to attach an undue importance 
to its efficacy in all cases, and to imagine that nothing can be 
done without it. It is, nevertheless, a remarkable fact, and 
well known to those who have paid attention to the subject, that 
in many places where money has been most liberally bestowed,. 
and every means of relief used which money could supply, the 
poor have remained in a state of misery and degradation, both 
physical and moral, equal to, if not greater than, that which 
exists in other places, where they have been left entirely to 
themselves. If we inquire into the causes of this strange result,. 
we shall find it in the careless or the injudicious manner in^ 
which the money has been distributed. In some cases it is lav* 

18 
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ished in proportion to the importunity of the applicants, without 
inquiry and without rule. In others, and those too common, it 
acts as a hribe to the profession of certain opinions and con- 
formity to certain modes of worship ; and, consequently, as a 
direct encouragement to fraud and hypocrisy. The only test 
that should regulate the distribution of money is that the distress 
be real and inevitable^ and nothing should be more carefully 
avoided than teaching the poor to depend on the bounty of the 
rich, instead of their own exertions. After all, money can only 
be a secondary instrument in raising the condition of the lower 
classes. It is not enough to satisfy their animal wants. We 
must influence their moral nature, touch their hearts by sym- 
pathy, learn to understand their modes of thought, that we may 
adapt our instructions to them. The moral evil which is at the 
bottom of so much distress must be traced out to its causes, and 
those causes removed by patient and judicious management, he- 
fore we can look for great or permanent improvement. 

The duty of charity considered in this light requires no in- 
considerable sacrifice of time and thought to its due perform- 
ance ; a sacrifice which men engrossed with professional busi- 
ness, or women at the head of large families, are not always 
able to make. Although, therefore, all are bound to do the 
utmost that is in their power, the larger proportion of the work 
seems to fall naturally to the share of the less busy classes of 
society, and to be more particularly incumbent on single women, 
who, having fewer exclusiye ties, fewer home duties to engross 
their thoughts, are more free to devote time, and feeling, and 
intellect, to the general duties of benevolence, and who, as we 
before remarked, would find in them a sphere of action, and 
full employment for those energies ajid affections which other- 
wise become the source of morbid discontent. 

So long as there is suffering to be relieved, and ignorance to 
be enlightened, so long must there be active duty to be per- 
formed by every one whose circumstances and education have 
given them means and leisure to perform it And where, in 
the whole circle of human duties, can we find a nobler one than 
this of bringing knowledge to the ignorant mind, of raising the 
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degraded one, of following, though but afar off, the steps of Him 
who went about doing good ? If the task be undertaken and 
carried on in the right spirit, it will benefit her who performs it 
no less than the object of her charity. The constant exercise 
of observation, sympathy, judgment, and decision, needed to 
make our charity really useful, and the knowledge required to 
assume conscientiously the office of guides and teachers of the 
ignorant,* will prove the best cultivation of those habits of mind 
which most raise the conduct and character of women. 

There is much complaint made of the ingratitude of the poor, 
but we can testify from personal knowledge, that the complaint 
is much exaggerated, and that the poor are seldom ungrateful 
when they are treated with real sympathy as human beings, 
and not as creatures of an inferior kind. They will, indeed, 
take thanklessly what is given carelessly, and the charity which 
should be a bond of kindness between rich and poor too often 
widens the breach which divides them, by making the former 
angry at the poor man^s ingratitude, whilst the latter is embit- 
tered by the rich man's want of sympathy ; — 

" Sweet is the tear that from some Howard^s eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he lifts from earth ; 
Bat he who works me good with unmoved face, 
Does it but half, — he chills me while he aids, 
My benefactor, not my brother man." — Coleridge. 

Many who are zealous in the cause of benevolence rather irri- 
^tate than do good, by their want of reverence for the feelings 
of those they wish to benefit. They intrude into the dwellings 
of the poor at all times and hours, inquire into all their affairs, 
lecture the parents in the presence of their children, find fault 
with every thing that does not exactly suit their own notions, 
insist upon the adoption of their opinions, and generally end by 
exclaiming at the perversity and unteachableness of poor people, 
whilst the latter are probably equally disgusted with the unwar- 
rantable interference, and rude disregard of their feelings and 

• See remarks on the evils of ignorance in women's intercourse with 
die poor, Chap. I. p. 26. 
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prejudices shown by their would-be benefactors. It would be 
better for both parties, if more of the courtesy which is the out- 
ward manifestation of reverence and kindly feeling, and which 
is due to every human being, were brought into their mutual in- 
tercourse ; if the superior in rank laid aside some of his pride 
and superior knowledge, and would condescend to learn from 
his humbler neighbor some of the lessons of patient suffering, 
of active self-denying kindness, of humble faith, and unweary- 
ing affection, which may often be found amongst the poorest and 
lowest, and might well shame him who, in the midst of com- 
fort, and even luxury, scruples not to repine if one drop of bit- 
terness be mixed in his overflowing cup. 

The same want of benevolence, as an habitual principle of 
action, is observable in families as in general society and inter- 
course with the poor. It is not uncommon to find real and deep 
affection existing between the members of a family, and yet a 
total absence of mutual courtesy, forbearance, or even kindli- 
ness of manner. Their affection seems locked up in their 
hearts against some great trial, whilst in every-day life, bicker- 
ing, irritation, and complete disregard of each other's tastes and 
opinions make the family circle a scene of perpetual discord 
and discomfort. We are daily astonished to see people who 
would sacrifice their lives for each other unable to control the 
slightest ebullition of temper, to repress the irritating word, the 
rude contradiction, which makes them a mutual torment. Here 
it is evident that the love which " suffereth long," and ** is not 
easily provoked," is not the principle of action. Only those 
who have lived in families where this discord prevails can 
judge of the amount of misery produced by it, and which far 
exceeds that caused by the real misfortunes of life. It is the 
" thorn in the flesh," which, ever pricking and festering, pro- 
duces a more irritating wound, and one more difficult to heal, 
than the heavy blow of adversity. The latter often calls out 
all the latent virtues of the character ; the former only brings into 
view its defects. " The happiness of life," says Coleridge, " is 
made up of minute fractions, the little soon- forgotten charities of 
a kiss or a smile, a kind look, a heart-felt compliment, in the dis- 
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guise of playful raillery, and the countless infinitesimals of 
pleasurable thought and genial feeling." But these are just the 
things which we are apt to look down upon as too trifling to be 
worth attending to. • There is a dignity and grandeur in great 
generosity and self-devotion, that excites our enthusiasm, and 
diminishes the pain of the sacrifice. But we forget that there 
is as true a dignity in the life spent in acts of kindness and 
charity, in the unceasing exercise of love, in things too minute 
to be noticed, too habitual to attract praise, but which require a 
more continual forgetfulness of self, a more enduring feeling of 
afiection, than any one act of heroic self-devotion. 

Even where domestic dissension makes home more like an 
earthly hell than the resting-place of love and peace, which it 
ought to be, it is difficult to estimate how much this evil might 
be mitigated by one individual acting consistently and unobtru- 
sively on the principle of true benevolence. Many girls brought 
up in such homes think of nothing but the means of escaping 
from them ; but it would be better, if, instead of attempting to 
fly from the sphere of duty appointed to them, they were to try 
whether, by performing that duty in all its extent, they could not 
make their situation more tolerable. We do not deny the mis- 
ery they have to bear, but we do maintain that they have more 
power to diminish it than is usually supposed, ^'The soft 
answer which turneth away wrath," the watchful care to pre- 
vent or remove all needless causes of irritation, the conciliating 
words spoken in season, the silent influence of steady principle 
shown in every act and word, — these are things within the 
reach of every one, and which, however humble our position 
and pretensions, will not fail to have their effect, and finally, 
perhaps, to triumph over the evil to which they are opposed. 
As the waters of Marah turned sweet at the touch of the proph- 
et's wand, so will every fountain of bitterness be sweetened be- 
neath the. influence of an open, loving spirit, and sooner or later 
peace will return to bless the home where it is exercised. 

There is no influence so great over human hearts as that of 
moral power. Wealth and rank may sway the external actions 
of men, — moral power alone can act upon their affections. 

18* 
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We may command lip-honor, but we cannot command respect, 
— we may buy obedience, we cannot buy love or gratitnde. 
How well has Shakspeare described the misery of the tyrant 
and murderer, as he felt that all his power could not command 
one kindly emotion in the hearts of his fellow-men ! 

" I have lived long enough. My May of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends^ 
I may not look to have, but in their stead 
Curses, not loud, but deep; mouth -honor, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fiun deny and dare not." 

Macbeth. 

The affections can only be excited by their appropriate ob- 
jects. If we would be loved, we must act in such a manner as 
to excite the affection of love, — if we would be respected, we 
must make our conduct worthy of respect. Were this truth 
better understood, we should hear fewer complaints of the cold- 
ness and ingratitude of mankind ; but there are some persons 
who practise every species of petty tyranny on the object of 
their affection, whose irritable jealousy makes their presence as 
oppressive as that of a spy, who would monopolize every look 
and word, who exact as a right those little marks of endearment 
which have no value but as free-will offerings, and then rail at 
the unfortunate individual, martyrized by their love, for not giv- 
ing them love in return. They forget that affection must be 
won and not extorted^ and that the person they accuse has no 
more power to choose to love those who are the daily tor- 
ments of his existence, than he can choose to hate those who 
make it a blessing. 

One of the most beautiful characters of benevolence is shown 
in compassion for the erring. It is no weak compromise with 
guilt, but tender sorrow for the suffering of the guilty, for the 
deep moral suffering which wrings the soul, hardened perhaps 
to less stern admonitions. Such benevolent pity will give no 
countenance to sin in its hour of triumph, but, following the 
steps of Christ, it hails the moment of penitence, it tends the sin- 
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ner in his misery, and, while gently opening the mind to a sense 
of its depravity, soothes it, lest it sink to hard and hopeless de- 
spair. It will turn from gilded vice, but will raise and comfort 
the fallen and the despised, point out the better path they yet 
may tread, strengthen them to make the attempt by the cheer- 
ing and ennobling influence of its sympathy and encourage- 
ment. Throughout the maze of error and folly and weakness 
that surrounds our daily path in life, this same character of 
tender indulgence belongs to real benevolence ; it knows the 
weakness and frailty of poor human nature, and has patience 
for every infirmity, no less than a tear for every woe. In daily 
intercourse, it dwells on the essential features of character, on 
the sterling qualities which give real worth, and passes over the 
waywardness, the little failings, or disagreeable peculiarities, 
which, brought into contact with minds of a less noble cast, 
would produce jarring and irritation. Christianity and philoso- 
phy have taught it the same lesson of forbearance and long- 
sufiering, — bearing with all things which the pure and upright 
ought to bear, hoping all things so long as one spark remains 
of that better nature which its own efforts may yet contribute 
to kindle into virtue. 

This indulgent spirit is too often wanting in youth. Igno- 
rance of the world, and of human nature, and of the tempta- 
tions and trials they have never felt, makes them less able to 
allow for the faults of others. Full of courage and confidence 
in their own strength, they hold the theory of virtue, and ven- 
ture to despise those who fall short of its requirements. Need- 
ing so much indulgence themselves, they urge their inexperi- 
ence as a claim to it ; but alas ! forget how that same inexpe- 
rience should restrain them from judging others. Want of that 
humility which would make them conscious of their own short- 
coAiings, and of the reverence which would teach them to re- 
spect every indication of worth, though obscured by faults or 
weakness, are the principal causes of this deficiency. Many a 
home has been rendered uncomfortable by want of indulgence 
and forbearance, into which a true love of excellence, and the 
true spirit of benevolence, would have introduced charity and 
peace. 
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We have hitherto spoken of benevolence only as a general 
principle of kindness and good- will, but the same principles 
will, under some circumstances, and towards some individuals, 
kindle into the strongest and most fervent affection. Of this 
nature are love and friendship, whose names are daily usurped 
by feelings utterly unworthy of them. The influence of these 
affections on character and happiness is so great, that it is of the 
first importance that we should learn to distinguish them from 
their counterfeits, and yet on no subject do the young receive 
80 little information or guidance. A young girl is allowed to 
form intimacies with those of her own age, and to call them by 
the sacred name of friendship. Love is never mentioned be- 
fore her, and she is left to form her ideas of one of the strong- 
est of human passions, and that which will perhaps most mflu- 
ence her own fate, from novels and romances, eked out by her 
own enthusiastic imagination. Yet upon the right notions she 
forms of love depend much of the dignity and purity of her 
character, and her happiness for years, perhaps for life. Every 
attentive observer of women will acknowledge how great is the 
influence for good of a true and well-placed affection ; and how 
much false ideas on the subject of love and marriage tend to 
lower, and even to demoralize, their minds. It is this conviction 
which induces us to digress from our general subject, in order 
to offer the following remarks on the characters of real friend- 
ship and real love, and on marriage as it too often is, and as it 
ought to be. 

No feeling deserves the name of friendship which is not 
based upon mutual esteem, and agreement in the great princi- 
ples of conduct, and the general tone of mind. Friendship 
cannot exist between the high-minded and the base, between 
the earnest and the frivolous. A great deal of affection may 
frequently be found between such dissimilar characters, — but 
mere affection is not friendship. Friendship requires perfect 
confidence, and the strong sympathy which can spring up only 
between congenial minds. We do not mean the confidence 
which consists in revealing family secrets, or pouring into 
another's ear all the vain or silly thoughts and hopes that we 
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ought to be ashamed to confess even to ourselves, nor S3nnpathy 
in the delights of a ball-room, or the vicissitudes of a flirtation ; 
but confidence in each other's integrity of character and lasting 
affection, and sympathy in real feeling, in the serious pursuits 
and objects of life, in the thoughts and speculations which 
naturally spring up in reflecting minds. 

We are inclined to think that it is only reflecting minds that 
are capable of real friendship. 

" L'homme qui pense, est seul un veritable ami." 

Gresset, Sidnei. 

It depends so much upon community of principle and thought, 
that it can scarcely exist between those who act from habit, 
rather than from principle, and never think of any thing below 
the surface of existence. Circumstances may, by throwing 
people of this character together, induce a good deal of affec- 
tion between them ; but if those circumstances alter, if new 
ties or a change of residence separate them from each other, 
the supposed friendship rapidly evaporates, and at the end of a 
few years they will meet again as strangers in every thing but 
the kind regard which is always felt for one we have once 
loved. 

Between earnest and reflecting minds the case is far differ- 
ent. They are originally attracted towards each other by 
sympathy in principles and pursuits, not by the mere accident 
of neighborhood. The regard which first springs up from this 
source gradually increases as nearer acquaintance develops 
those qualities of heart and mind which inspire esteem and 
confidence, till regard kindles into warm and true friendship. 
No change of circumstances, no new ties, will loosen or dis- 
solve this. The friends may be separated for years, sea and 
land may lie between them, but they can still rest with unhesi- 
tating confidence in each other's affection. Long interruption 
of intercourse may force it to lie dormant, but as soon as the 
intercourse is renewed, it will spring up again warm and vigor- 
ous as ever, cheering the decline of life with the same true 
sympathy which gave double zest to the joys of youth. 
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This is true friendship, and we are ready to allow that it is 
rare, — rare as are all the best and most precious gifts of Provi- 
dence, but not the less real or inestimable. Amongst women, 
especially, friendship is said to be very seldom found ; and one 
cause of this may be the general frivolity of their habits and 
pursuits, which excludes that earnestness of thought and feel- 
ing, and steadiness of principle, on which alone, as we have 
shown, true friendship can be founded. Much discredit also has 
been thrown upon female friendships by the rash and silly inti- 
macies which have been allowed to usurp the name. Between 
girls of sixteen and seventeen, similarity of tastes and habits, 
enthusiasm for the same novels, the sstme sermons, or the same 
partners, is immediately taken for the sympathy of congenial 
souls, and they swear an eternal friendship upon a three days' 
or perhaps three hours' acquaintance. Young women are often 
not much wiser, and the natural result is a rupture as abrupt as 
the intimacy. We are then told, with a sentimental air, that life 
is full of sorrow, that friends grow cold and strange ; whilst, in 
reality, no particle of true feeling ever entered into the busi- 
ness. 

More earnest minds and warmer hearts are, however, often 
really pained, and even injured, by these inconsiderate intima- 
cies ; and this pain might be spared them if they were shown 
in time what true friendship is, and the conditions on which it 
depends. They would not be misled by the ignis fattms^ if 
the pure and steady flame had once been revealed to them. 

It is remarkable that in this country less stress is laid on the 
obligations of friendship than in most others. The tie even of 
distant relationship seems always considered as more binding 
then the claims of the oldest friend. Yet we cannot refer this 
to a greater warmth of family affection, since, notwithstanding 
our boasted love of home, the union between parent and child, 
brother and sister, is certainly less close than in France, Ger- 
many, or Italy. We admit the prior claims of such near rela- 
tions as parents and children, brothers and sisters. Our own 
family is the section of human beings whose welfare is pe- 
culiarly committed to our charge, and it is in this view that St 
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Paul says, " He that provideth not for his own is worse than an 
infidel.'^ But aAer these, the claims of friendship assuredly 
have the preference over those of more distant relationship. A 
friend is the brother or sister of our choice, and the affinity of 
blood is replaced by moral affinities not less powerful.* Why, 
then, is every exertion made for a relation, however distant, 
considered natural and proper, whilst a slight sacrifice made for 
a friend, especially between female friends, is looked upon as 
the result of exaggerated sentiment rather than the fulfilment of 
a serious obligation ? 

Perhaps this would be otherwise if sounder notions of friend- 
ship generally prevailed. No one who has felt its power will 
deny that a feeling based on esteem and the best sympathies of 
our nature must exercise a valuable, influence on character. 
A friendship early formed tends to sober and concentrate the 
irregular feelings of youth by giving them a worthy object. 
The sympathy, counsel, and assistance of a friend strengthens 
the miod under difficulties, and gives additional zest to every 
pursuit ; while the fear of proving ourselves unworthy of a 
friend^s regard will even restrain us under temptations almost 
too strong for the sense of duty. As years wear on, the tie 
thus formed amidst the opening hopes and glowing joys of youth 
becomes more and more endeared to us, and is often the last 
and best treasure of age. 

Parents often discourage their daughters from forming friend- 
ships, from a mistaken notion that the latter are injurious to 
family affection, and that where there are two or more sisters 
they are natural friends, and can require no more. As regards 
the beneficial effect on character, a friend has often more in- 
fluence than a sister ; for we cannot but feel that the affection 
of the former depends much more than family affection on our 
conduct, (m the qualities we possess, and the efforts we make 
to deserve it That character must be faulty indeed, and those 
errors of a dark stamp, which destroy natural ties. Even where 
real afiecdon is lessened and respect is impossible, the force of 

♦ We most refer the reader to Jeremy Taylor's beautiful little Essay on 
the '^ MeMores and Offices of Friendship." 
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habit and the undefinable power of family sympathies can rarely 
be overcome, and the offices of love are still performed for an 
unworthy object, who, but for the accident of birth, would have 
been cast off. The feeling that the affection we prize depends 
on ourselves, on our real claims to it, is what makes a friend 
out of our own family so valuable. It strengthens character 
by raising self-respect. It must also be remembered that sisters 
are not, cannot always be friends, A right moral tone and 
tender feelings will always keep up a gentle, afiectionate inter- 
course among those who are united by such close ties, and 
therefore, when sisters cannot live together, it is justly consid- 
ered as a proof of deficient moral training ; but this kind of in- 
tercourse is far from friendship, and the very intimacy into 
which they are forced, and their mutual dependence, only in- 
creases the difficulty where tastes and dispositions are uncon- 
genial. It has happened, indeed, that Nature in her bounty has 
kindled two kindred minds in one home, that she has woven the 
ties of family, the charm of common association, of common 
interest, and of common affections, round two beings who, had 
they been born in different regions of the earth, must, on meet- 
ing, have felt the strongest spell of sympathy drawing them 
together. She has given similarity of tastes with similarity of 
position ; she has bestowed on each those talents which most 
raise the admiration, and those qualities of the heart which 
most excite the love and reverence of the other, and then, in- 
deed, a sisteris a friend, such as no other friend can be. Then 
confidence is most unreserved, advice most disinterested, sym- 
pathy most entire. Then the natural bond is strengthened by 
all the power of a chosen affection, and the affection hallowed 
by all that makes the ties of nature sacred and precious. But 
seldom indeed is Nature thus bountiful. Such a treasure is too 
rich, too beautiful, to be often lavished on earth, and in ordinary 
circumstances we must be grateful when those who are bound 
to us by ties so close and holy are such as we can love and 
esteem, while more congenial minds excite our friendship.* 

• * It is very common to hear men remark disparagingly on the want of 
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Friendships formed between the old and the young rather re- 
semble the affection between parent and child. They have not 
the charm which arises from sympathy in common hopes and 
common feelings, when hope and feeling are in the freshness of 
youth, but they have a more powerful influence on character. 
We gain in moral dignity from the consciousness of having won 
the esteem and love of those so superior to us in age and wis- 
dom, and reverence is added to the affection we feel for them. 
We fly to their counsel and assistance as an unfailing resource 
in every difliculty, and are the more grateful for their tender 
sympathy, that we know they themselves are raised above the 
storms of pcission which shake our weaker minds. Nor is the 
advantage, perhaps, entirely conflned to the young ; they may 
hope that their deep love and reverence may help to cheer and 
brighten the darkening years of age, that something of the 
warmth and animation of their eager, hopeful existence may 
cast a glow over the calm twilight of declining life, and renew 
in some degree what the all-devouring past seemed to have de- 
stroyed for ever. 

We turn now to Love. What young heart does not throb at 
the name ? How large a proportion of the thoughts, hopes, 
and dreams of youth does it occupy ! It is too often the theme 
of conversation between young girls ; why is it scarcely ever 
mentioned between mother and daughter ? Yet mothers must 
surely be aware that their silence will not keep their daughters 



harmony which is sometimes found among female relations, especially con- 
nections by marriage ; but the inference drawn to the discredit of women's 
tempers and amiability is generally unjust, and founded on a partial view 
of the subject Men, however closely connected with each other, never 
■pend their lives together as women of the same family often do. They 
have their different pursuits and friends, and perfect independence of ac- 
tion, while women not only live under the same roof, but spend their days 
peiiiaps in the same room, depend on each other for their amusements, 
tiieir daily exercise, and their domestic habits of every kind ; and it is in 
these little things, from which there is no escape, that uncongenial tastes 
become most difficult to accommodate, and that tempers are exposed to a 
degree of irritation unknown to him who can escape from home annoy- 
ances by taking his independent ride, or going to his club. 

19 
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in ignorance that such things are as love and marriage, nor ap- 
parently do they wish it, if we may judge from the eagerness 
with which they often promote all desirahle flirtations, and are 
even ready to sacrifice their child's dignity and purity of feel- 
ing to the prospect of a good estahlishment. Marriage in this 
sense is indeed very frequently mentioned ; but of all that 
makes it the holiest, as it is the strongest, of human ties, — of 
that love which may be either a beneficent flame, warming and 
beautifying the whole of life, or the destructive fire to sear and 
blight it, — no word is ever spoken. 

The first notion of a girl thus unprepared is, that she must be 
in love, and have a lover. If neither of these events happen 
immediately, she is disappointed and mortified ; and she is 
probably not wanting in companions superior to her, either in 
beauty or in artifice, who will take care to deepen her mortifi- 
cation by the display of their own triumphs. The temptation 
then arises to fancy feelings that do not exist. She is apt to 
magnify any slight attention paid to her, even the common- 
place compliments of a ball-room, into a decided avowal ; and, 
worse still, she mistakes the flutterings of vanity in her own 
breast for the emotions of real love. This fictitious sentiment is 
cherished by idleness, by novel-reading, by day-dreams, and is 
made an excuse for the neglect of every active duty. Sooner 
or later, however, the illusion is dispelled, but with it freshness 
and healthiness of feeling have also fled ; the sense of weariness 
and void which follows high-wrought excitement is mistaken for 
real sorrow, and the mind, weakened by self-indulgence, instead 
of recovering itself by a vigorous eflTort, too often merely ex- 
changes one illusion for another, till the very sources of true 
feeling are in danger of being dried up. If, on the other hand, 
marriage should follow, what security can there be for happi- 
ness ? There may by a lucky chance be suflicient* amiability 
and agreement of feeling and habits to produce a decent de- 
gree of union between the married pair ; but the probabilities 
are the other way, and the ill-yoked couple must go wrangling, 
struggling on, with infinite discomfort, at least, if not misery, to 
themselves, and certain injury to all connected with them. 
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The very early age at which most women marry, and the 
inexperience and ignorance of the world which belong to a se- 
cluded life, make it impossible that they should know any thing 
of character ; when, therefore, their whole happiness depends 
on their choice in marriage, it is the more necessary that mothers 
should do their utmost to aid them. The characters of men are 
discussed freely enough among women, and often with a degree 
of unjust severity, proportioned to the servile deference out- 
wardly paid to them, but this is not the sort of conversation that 
can be of any advantage. It is not ridicule of weaknesses or 
faults, and explanation of dexterous modes of managing them, 
that will teach a young girl real discrimination of character. 
The essential differences between the male and female mind 
should be explained to them, and the various circumstances of 
natural position and education which cause and tend to foster 
those differences. They should know the grounds of their own 
dependence, and how far it should go ; what class of faults ia 
a husband it must be their duty to endure with gentleness and. 
patience, and when self-respect would demand that they should 
take a more dignified stand. If mothers tried thus to prepare 
their daughters for the difficulties they must encounter, if they 
strove to guide their views of life, not to leave them to be 
formed under the influence of false sentiment, or false pride^ 
"we should not see so many irretrievable mistakes made. For 
want of some knowledge of this kind in early life, women are 
too apt to look upon men either with enthusiastic, indiscrimina- 
tive reverence, or with unreasoning fear, or with a foolish pride,, 
springing from their triumphs over those who have either played 
with their vanity, or really submitted to their yoke. Man's no- 
blest qualities, those which women should most cling to, are 
often dreaded as stern ; the character which cannot stoop to be 
a carpet knight is deemed incapable of affection ; and thus 
many, in their ignorance, wound and slight attachment only too 
true and noble ever to have been offered to them. 

It is too late to warn a young girl of the errors and dangers 
which beset her path at the very moment she is exposed to 
them ; and that her heart is, perhaps, kindling under the first 
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breath of passion. She must be armed against them by habitual 
principle, by the integrity which will neither allow her to de- 
ceive herself nor others, by the sobriety and self-command of 
a mind trained to constant obedience to duty, and by that love 
of moral excellence which will secure her from throwing away 
her affection on the unworthy. She must be early taught that 
love is noble only in proportion to the worthiness of its object ; 
and sinks into a degrading passion, where it is indulged against 
the dictates of reason and conscience. She must be taught to 
bend all the energies of her mind against the approaches of 
such a feeling, where it is not sanctioned by these higher prin- 
ciples. She must learn to choose her lover, and consequently 
her husband, as she would choose her friend, for those moral 
qualities that are the only solid basis of love, and to feel that 
any misery is preferable to marriage without esteem. To one 
thus prepared, the dangers which beset a woman's path may, 
indeed, bring sorrow, but never degradation. She may not 
marry, perhaps not love, but her heart will remain unsullied, 
and her character gain new strength and dignity by the exercise 
of self-command. 

But if she should meet with one worthy of her affection, she 
may then know (what the feeble and frivolous never know) 
how noble, how beautiful, is real love. The infirmities and im- 
perfections, which intimate intercourse must disclose, will be 
endured by her with indulgent tenderness, while she will rest 
the more firmly on the main principles of character, which 
these failings cannot affect. Hers will be the exquisite bliss of 
devoting her whole being to him whom she can revere as well 
as love ; hers will be the happy home, happy, in spite of all ad- 
versities, in her sympathy with the companion of her life, — in 
the feeling of indissoluble union with him, — in that community 
of hopes and joys and sorrows which binds their hearts closer 
and closer together, as all other ties gradually fail.* 

* We would refer our readers to a beautiful passa^ in " Woman's 
Bights and Duties," Vol. I. p. 278, on the happiness which may be found 
in conjugal affection. It is too long to quote here; and it is only one of 
many which, in that admirable work, breathe the spirit of the deepest ten- 
derness in the language of fervent eloquence. 
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It is far from our inteDtion, however, to teach that marriage 
can be happy only when it follows a passionate attachment. 
We believe, on the contrary, that the happiest marriages are 
often those formed (after the fervor of youthful feeling is over) 
upon sober choice, grounded on respect and esteem. The 
warmth of feeling which may at first be wanting will soon 
spring up under the influence of common interests and common 
ties, and when it does arise will combine all the strength with 
more than all the tenderness of friendship. In such a union, 
love has not blinded the judgment to the inevitable imperfections 
of human nature, and more allowance will therefore be made 
for them when they appear. As it began with no high-wrought 
expectations, so will its course be spared many disappointments. 
The same sobriety of feeling, the same calmness of judgment, 
which presided at its formation, will save it from many of the 
perils which beset the career of passion. Marriage without 
afiection is indeed a heavy and degrading yoke ; but marriage 
without passionate love (on the woman's side, at least) ofiers, 
perhaps, a more secure chance of happiness. It will have 
fewer exquisite pleasures, but fewer chances also of exquisite 
misery. It is to this calmer feeling that love, if founded on 
the right basis of esteem, will gradually sober down, and she 
who is content to forego the wild joys of passion, and accept 
it as the foundation- of her happiness, will seldom have rea- 
son to repent her choice, or envy those who have been less 
prudent 

It is an essential condition to the happiness of marriage, and 
one too little attended to, that it should be entered upon with 
the knowledge of its dark as well as its bright side, of its du- 
ties and trials as well as its pleasures. In very early marriages 
this is seldom the case ; for how can the young girl, to whom 
life as yet has brought no greater sorrow than the weariness of 
a school-room, or the disappointment of a ball, picture to herself 
trial, and difficulty, and woe ? The triumph of being married 
sooner than her companions, the charms of her trousseau, and 
the dignity of her new condition, are more likely to occupy her 
thoughts, than the duties she is about to undertake, or the trials 
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she is about to encounter. Even when her mind is too earnest, 
her heart too warm, to be , engrossed by these frivolities, she 
feels only the joy of loving and being loved ; she yields herself 
to him who has won her young heart, in the fond belief that her 
whole future life is to be a dream of cloudless joy, like the few 
weeks which have preceded her marriage, — •* happy if, when 
the illusion is dispelled, she does not accuse her husband and 
her lot of the evils which a more sober mind would have pre- 
pared for as inevitable. 

In marriage, more perhaps than in any other undertaking, it 
IS necessary that we should *^ sit down and count the cost" 
Every condition has its drawbacks as well as its advantages, 
and both must be weighed before we can form any rational ex- 
pectations of happiness. Unfortunately, womei>are apt to look 
exclusively to the advantages of matrimony, and to leave its 
drawbacks to be discovered when they can no longer be avoid- 
ed. It is perhaps too much to expect a young girl to balaooe 
thus calmly the good and evil of different states, but it is the 
more incumbent upon her mother to press upon her such con- 
siderations, to remind her of how much she must resolve to 
sacrifice, as well as hope to acquire, in marrying, instead of 
urging her, as is too often the case, to marry at any risk, and 
representing every condition as more tolerable than that of an 
old maid. 

No view can be more false than this. A woman should be 
reminded, on the contrary, that in marrying she gives up many 
advantages. Her independence is, of course, renounced by 
the very act that makes her another's. Her habits, pursuits, 
society, sometimes even friendships, must give way to his, and 
this readily and cheerfully, as part of the obligations of a wife. 
This must be the case, even in the best suited marriages. No 
two people could live together in that intimate union, if both 
went on independently their own way, without regard for each 
other's habits and peculiarities. But the husband has, perhaps, 
a profession which prevents any change in his; and at all 
events he has less pliancy, and considers it as his undoubted 
right that his wife should regulate her mode of life upon his 
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wishes. The wife, therefore, must yield, or be prepared for 
perpetual discord. The more completely she can merge her 
will in his, in all matters not involving moral principle, the 
more she accustoms herself to regard his happiness as the first 
object of her care, (to which even her love for her children 
must give way,) the greater will be her chance of preserving 
through life, undiminished, the one treasure which is to re- 
pay her for every sacrifice, his exclusive affection and confi- 
dence. 

This it is which constitutes the principal danger of marriage 
without actual love. Love makes every sacrifice easy, if not 
delightful. Every individual feeling, wish, pursuit, is merged 
in that exclusive aficction, and, in comparison with the happi- 
ness of the beloved one, every consideration seems trifling. 
But where a woman's affection for her husband is only a ten- 
derer kind of friendship, continual concession may sometimes 
appear burdensome. She may feel it hard to renounce what 
would give her great pleasure in compliance to a mere fancy, 
perhaps to caprice or indolence. She may chafe at her de- 
pendence, and the habitual want of consideration in men for a 
woman's pursuits and friendships. Above all, she will feel it 
hard to be forced to check her devotion to her children, whom 
she probably loves all the more intensely from the absence of 
any other strong affection ; but if once she allows these feelings 
to become apparent, her domestic happiness is in jeopardy. 
These are the things which a girl should be taught to weigh 
well before she takes so irretrievable a step as marriage, and 
they may perhaps be set as no inconsiderable balance against 
the less advantageous social position and the comparative isola- 
tion of the unmarried woman. The life of the wife and mother 
must be one of perpetual self-devotion. " Une mhre de /a- 
mitte^^ said a French writer, with touching simplicity, " ne pent 
$e eoucher que pour mouriry She can be rewarded only (if 
rewarded at all) by the love of husband and children, and by 
the consciousness that her whole capacity of affection has been 
developed, and has found its natural objects and scope. The 
single woman must repress those affections and renounce the 
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hope of being the object of exclusive love ; but, on the other 
hand, she retains her independence, and her own friends, from 
whom marriage would probably have separated her to a great 
extent ; and the feelings and capacities which with the married 
woman are concentrated within her home, may by her be exer- 
cised on a higher scale for the benefit of a larger circle, and 
bring her all the happiness (perhaps the surest we can enjoy on 
earth) which results from the active exercise of our faculties 
towards a worthy object. 

If women would thus weigh the realities of life, instead of 
allowing themselves to be the sport of fancy or romance ; if, 
when from choice or circumstances they remain single, they 
would avail themselves of the advantages of single life, whilst 
cheerfully submitting to its privations, their position and charac- 
ter would rise in dignity. They would avoid the irritation and 
sourness of temper which results from disappointed hopes, and, 
by retaining the power of being both useful and agreeable tD 
others, would gain in real friends what they may lose in world- 
ly advantages. Perhaps, in time, even mothers might be found 
wise enough to prefer their daughters remaining cheerful, ami- 
able old maids, to becoming miserable wives. 

We do not deny that to be a cheerful and amiable old maid 
requires more strength of mind and character than to be a com- 
monplace wife. A woman's natural vocation is that of a wife 
and mother ; it was for this her nature was constituted : in re- 
maining single, therefore, that nature is violated, and she must, 
by self-command and active exertion, bend it into a different 
channel. The wife and mother, on the contrary, only yields to 
the strongest instincts of her being : but if her affection for her 
husband and children is to rise above a mere instinct ; if she is 
to be a good wife and a good mother, in the full sense of those 
words ; she will be called upon for at least an equal degree of 
self-command and exertion as the single woman, and under 
circumstances of anxiety, care, and often of suffering, from 
which the latter is exempt. If the balance, therefore, be 
fairly struck, we shall find the average degree of happiness 
in both conditions more nearly equal than is commonly sup- 
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posed,* with this advantage on the side of the single woman, 
that her happiness is less dependent on the character and con- 
duct of others, and therefore much more within her own 
power. 

It is a common but fatal step to rush blindly into marriage to 
escape the constraint of an unhappy or an uncomfortable home. 
The girl who does this will often find that she has exchanged a 
lesser evil for a greater. In her father's house she had at least 
the consolation of feeling that she was in the position where 
Providence had placed her, and that the evils she endured were 
not of her own choosing. She could hope that circumstances 
might change and ameliorate her lot ; at all events, the course 
of nature must have set her free, sooner or later. The unhap- 
py wife has none of these consolations. Her lot is the result of 
her own rash choice, and she must bear the yoke she has im- 
posed upon herself, without hope of change or deliverance. 
Her misery, too, may be aggravated by that which she often 
looks to as the only source of consolation, namely, her becom- 
ing a mother. Her plans for her children's education are per- 
haps thwarted by their father's influence. She is placed in the 
wretched alternative of warning them against his example, or 
letting their moral feelings be perverted. They may be taught, 
perhaps, to look upon her with indifference, even with contempt, 
and again and again the thought will press upon her, sharpening 
every pang, — These are the consequences of my own act ! 
The fact, that many rash and ill-advised marriages turn out bet- 

* The question is seldom tried fairl j on its own merits, owing to the in- 
jnstice which condemns women to the dependence of poverty, from which 
they can only escape by marrying. Brought up in comfort, and often in 
the e;xtreme of luxury, they are left without the means of maintaining the 
station of a gentlewoman, and debarred from all opportunity of increasing 
those scanty means by their own exertions. This error of our social sys- 
tem forces women too often to consider marriage, not as a question of luip- 
piness, but of subsistence^ and it would be little flattering to the vanity of 
men, to know how many a woman shrinks with repugnance from the ties 
her poverty compels her to form, and represses her own feelings, to enable 
her to bear the trials of a condition she would not have entered into had 
she been free. 
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ter than could have been expected, proves nothing against the 
general truth of this picture, and perhaps, could we see the in- 
terior of both hearts and homes, the exceptional cases would be 
considerably reduced in number. But no rational being ml\ 
take the exceptions to a general rule as the grounds of conduct 
In estimating the prudence of any act, we must consider its 
natural, and therefore probable consequences, and to encounter 
them, trusting that our own case will prove an exception, is as 
wise as to put to sea in a leaky vessel, trusting that we shall not 
encounter a storm. 

There is yet one case which we must mention before leaving 
this subject, — that of her who has unconsciously formed an 
attachment which is not returned ; who has loved, " not wise- 
ly," perhaps, but " too well," and first discovers the depth and 
intensity of her own feelings when rudely awakened to the ne- 
cessity of conquering them. The weak mind, still more en- 
feebled by the sickly tone of modem novels, will probably sink 
under the pressure, and the poor victim will die of a broken 
heart. The stronger and nobler nature will struggle with its 
passion, but only those who have felt or witnessed it can tell 
how desperate, how deadly, that struggle is, and at what cost of 
health and strength the victory is ultimately won. Humiliation 
is added to the torment of unrequited love, and the poor girl's 
agony must be home in silence ; no eye must be sufiTered to 
read in her countenance that her heart is dying within her ; no 
friendly hand can aid her in the fierce conflict which racks every 
fibre of her being ; — alone she must conquer or die. 

It is to her that we would address, through the medium of 
the silent, unseeing page, that sympathy and consolation which 
the voice of the nearest and dearest may scarcely dare to utter. 
We would bid her be strong and of good courage ; we would 
assure her that passion is not and cannot be eternal ; and that it 
must ultimately die out with the hopes on which it fed. But 
while the heart in which it has raged unresisted is left barren 
and seared, perhaps for ever, that in which it is conquered, 
through the might of higher principle, is purified and ennobled 
by the victorious struggle. The victory is not to be won in sol- 
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itude. The duties of life are equally binding upon us in sorrow 
as in joy ; we may not abandon our post because it is difficult 
to maintain. Nor is it in shrinking from social duty, but in pa- 
tiently and perseveringly performing it, that we shall find the 
truest source of consolation. We cannot mix daily with our 
fellow-creatures, and take our due share in their employments 
and pursuits, without feeling that many sources of interest and 
pleasure, in which self has no place, are yet open to us. We 
may forget our own sorrows in sympathy with the joy or sor- 
row of others. Life ceases to be desolate when we find that 
we have still power to give pleasure, to do good, to be ourselves 
a blessing though we be not blessed. And the blessing will not 
fail to come even to us at last, — the peace of a heart that has 
won the victory over itself, that has subdued passion to principle. 
One dark enigma of life will then be solved, and we shall have 
learnt that not the enjoyment of happiness, but the fulfilment of 
duty, is the object of our existence on earth. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INSTRUMENTS OF MORAL DISCIPLINE. 



SECT. I. — SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

The necessity of self-knowledge and self-control, to enable 
us to form a habit of strict conscientiousness, was adverted to 
in a former chapter. They are, indeed, the principal and in- 
dispensable instruments of all moral discipline. The one im- 
plies the study of the object to be pursued ; the other, the power 
of attaining it. 

Self-knowledge may justly be called the key to wisdom ; for 
not only is self-improvement impossible without it, but unless 
we have reflected on our own minds, examined the causes 
which affect them, and the principles on which they act, we 
shall be incapable of reading the minds of others ; human na- 
ture and human life must remain to us as sealed books. Our 
purpose here, however, is to speak of it simply as an instru- 
ment of self-improvement 

It has been repeatedly said, and is commonly believed, that 
it is very difficult to know one's self; and certainly the almost 
incredible degree of self-delusion that we occasionally meet 
with would go far to justify such a conclusion. Nevertheless, 
we hold it to be a false one ; and we believe that all those who 
choose to know themselves may do so, without more difficulty 
than attends any other study, namely, the exercise of attention 
and reflection. If we attend to the operations of our own 
minds, and apply, in judging our own actions, the same tests by 
which we judge others, we can be at no loss to discover either 
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the good or the bad qualities to which we are most prone; 
we shall even be enabled to estimate our own characters 
more justly than those of our neighbors, in so far as we are 
better acquainted with our own motives and intentions. 

If we were not capable of such an estimate, if we could not 
arrive at the knowledge of our defects and failings, it would be 
impossible to correct them. How could we guard against 
temptations arising from inclinations in our own hearts, of 
which we should know nothing ? How could we remedy defi- 
ciencies of which we should be unconscious ? Or how can we 
suppose that the Creator, who has made progressive improve- 
ment the law of our being, has not also made us capable of at- 
taining that knowledge without which conscious, and therefore 
moral, improvement is impossible ? Such absurdities refute 
themselves. Nor does the diffident modesty of the great and 
the virtuous mind argue against self-knowledge. Such mind» 
also know themselves, but their attention is too earnestly fixed 
on a higher standard of excellence to allow them to feel self- 
satisfaction in the degree they have attained. When St. Paul 
declared himself the chief of sinners, the declaration proved, 
not that he was deficient in self-knowledge, but that he meas- 
ured himself by the perfect standard of Him " in whose sight 
even the angels are not pure." The virtuous man, who habitu- 
ally resists the temptations of life, often humbles himself in 
deeper self-abasement than they who habitually yield to them, 
for his endeavors tend to a higher goal ; he knows the secret 
weaknesses which still keep his course of life below the aspira- 
tions on which he delights to dwell ; and he is conscious how 
fiir short he yet remains of perfect conformity to his ideal of 
moral beauty, the image of the invisible God in his own soul. 

Wherever self-delusion does exist, we may be sure that it 
arises from carelessness, vanity, or insincerity of purpose, far 
more. than from any real difficulty in arriving at the truth. 
Vanity makes us shrink from the painful task of unveiling 
every defect and analyzing every folly. We would rather see 
ourselves through the eyes of others (or as we wish to appear 
in their eyes), than honestly look into our own hearts and 
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minds, and acknowledge their poverty, their infirmity, or their 
baseness. Here lies the true difficulty of self-knowledge, — 
we do not wish for it. If we did, an hour's reflection would 
teach us enough to make us feel how necessary was the in- 
quiry, and how urgent the task of reformation. 

It is not, however, by an isolated act of inquiry, but by a 
daily habit of self-scrutiny, that thorough self-knowledge can 
be attained. We must habitually examine the general tendency 
of our thoughts, and sift our motives and intentions, our aims, 
inclinations, and feelings, no less than our actions. To say in 
general terms that we will struggle against evil, is only a form 
of expression. If we purpose to begin the struggle in earnest, 
it must be with each individual failing, with each reprehensible 
thought and propensity. We must not only check every wrong 
desire, lest it proceed into action, but also examine the source 
whence it springs, and purify that also. " Out of the heart are 
the issues of life " : if that be not pure, the issues, which are 
our actions, can never be virtuous. 

The importance of investigating the motives of our actions 
follows necessarily from the fact that it is the motive which de- 
termines the character of the act, and which forms the habit of 
the mind. " To set the outward actions right," says Arch- 
bishop Leighton, " though with an honest intention, and not so 
to regard and find out the inward disorder of the heart, is but 
to be still putting the index of a clock right with your finger 
while it is foul and out of order within, which is a continual 
business, and does no good." 

The same conduct, as we all know, may proceed from very 
different motives. The cruelty of a Nero and of a Spanish 
inquisitor, for instance, arise from totally different principles. 
In the first, it was the brutal delight in human suffering ; in the 
latter, the effect of a blind — but, as in many cases we must 
believe, an honest — fanaticism. Virtues which are iniposed 
by the laws of society, as modesty in women and bravery in 
men, may in like manner be traced to very different sources 
in different individuals. With some they are a form, with oth- 
ers a principle ; and in the latter case only do they really indi- 
cate character^ 
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Unfortunately, self-delusion attaches most especially to out 
motives. Determined to see ourselves only as others may he 
supposed to see us, we wilfully shut out of sight what is really 
hidden from them, and deceive ourselves with the mask we 
have ourselves put on! Our very consciousness of what is 
right makes us unwilling to own that we depart from it in prac- 
tice, and we really persuade ourselves that we are actuated by 
certain principles, because we are in the habit of acknowledg- 
ing their truth. Some such strange process of mental legerde- 
main must be supposed, to account for the blindness so fre- 
quently seen. In no other manner can we explain how some 
persons pique themselves on a generosity which really springs 
from ostentation ; or take credit for exertions to please others 
which were prompted only by vanity ; or view with compla- 
cency acts of piety and self-denial originating in the fear of 
punishment It is impossible to doubt that such persons really 
have deceived themselves, and often it is not till after years of 
self-delusion that the veil is accidentally torn from their eyes ; 
then, if any moral sensibility has survived this long deadness to 
true impressions, they are startled to find that they are neither 
pious, nor amiable, nor generous, and that, under that fair show 
of virtue, evil passions have grown up and strengthened into 
active principles, which only want opportunity to show them- 
selves in their naked deformity. 

Habitual honest self-examination will be an effectual safe- 
guard against this danger ; and though difficult at first, exercise 
will make it more and more easy, till it will seem to us as impos- 
sible to live on in careless indifference to the motives and ten- 
dencies of our actions, as it does to others to bestow one hour's 
serious thought upon the subject. Those who are not in the 
habit of reflecting on their past conduct, always leave- them- 
selves open to future danger ; experience teaches them nothing ; 
they act in the same manner as a general who, once assailed on 
a weak point, should make no provision against future attacks, 
and should allow himself to be surprised again and again. In 
the current of busy life, we have no time to meditate before we 
act ; the necessity for action presses upon us ; the claims of in- 
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terest, of business, of pleasure, are loud on every side, and un- 
less we have learnt, in the silence of self-communion, to know 
on what side we are most easily assailable, on what point our 
guard must be most watchful, and have clearly marked out to 
ourselves the line it behooves us to pursue, we are too likely to 
be hurried or seduced into acting in opposition to the very prin- 
ciples which we desire to follow. It is in those quiet ifioments 
when we commune with our own hearts and are still, that the 
voice of conscience makes itself most plainly heard, and it is 
by earnestly listening to it then, that we gradually become ena- 
bled to hear its faintest whispers in more stormy hours. 

On first entering upon the task of self-examination, it will be 
vain to attempt a complete survey of our actions and motives 
with reference to a general standard of right and wrong. The 
memory will soon grow confused amidst the maze 9f uncon- 
nected and multifarious matter, and the attempt will either be 
given up in despair, or be very imperfectly carried out. It is 
more advisable to single out some points for particular examina- 
tion, and to refer to some one express and clearly defined prin- 
ciple than to a general standard. It is a good plan, for instance, 
for any young person in whom the habit of self-examination 
has not been formed from childhood, to set clearly forth at the 
beginning of the day some portion of the great task of self- 
improvement that most needs to be performed, some particular 
habit that should be cultivated, some duty rendered peculiarly 
urgent by the circumstances of the moment, some pursuit which 
it is desirable to follow with diligence ; and at night to enter into 
a close examination upon these points, with a view to ascertain 
how far the object has been attained or lost sight of, how far the 
motive has remained honest and active. Such a daily exercise 
as this may appear childish to many ; but first steps must be 
slow and carefully watched, and it is only by such first steps as 
these that a habit of self-scrutiny can be attained. 

But in this, as in every other path of human endeavor, there 
are dangers to be avoided and errors to be guarded against ; 
thus, our attempts to acquire self-knowledge may, unless care- 
fully watched, degenerate into that morbid contemplation of self 
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which wastes, in dissecting eyer}^ thought, and feeling, and sen- 
timent, the time which is needed for action. We cannot too 
carefully remember that self-knowledge is not an end^ but an 
instrument ; that it is valuable only as it serves to promote the 
object we have in view. It is not enough that we should de- 
plore our errors ; we must honestly and earnestly set to work 
to correct them, or be contented to take our place with those 
who " own their faults, but never mend," and whose verbal hu- 
mility so often seems only another form of vanity. One of the 
great advantages of daily self-examination is, that we cannot, 
without a painful sense of shame, acknowledge day after day 
the same uncorrected fault, the same broken resolution, and we 
are thus urged on to more vigorous efforts of self-improvement. 
If, however, we neglect to make those efforts, and remain sat- 
isfied with acknowledging and deploring our errors, the law of 
habit, by which repeated passive impressions lose their force, 
will cause the sense of shame to become weaker each time that 
it has remained fruitless, and, instead of deriving any benefit 
from self-examination, we shall incur additional risk of blunting 
conscience, and becoming callous to its reproaches. 

It is for this reason that we doubt the efficacy of keeping 
journals as a means of testing moral improvement. Few, very 
few, have courage to set down without extenuation or reserva- 
tion every fault, error, or deficiency of mind or heart ; though 
we have every reason to believe the record will meet no eyes but 
.our own, yet from the moment it is written down it seems to 
acquire a sort of publicity, and a startling reality which tempts 
us to disguise the truth. It is also to be feared, in some cases, 
that the beauty of the language in which the confession may be 
clothed is more dwelt upon than the shame of having such er- 
rors to confess, and that, self being the theme, the very act of 
accusation may minister rather to vanity than to humility. 

We must again repeat, the only test of the value of our self- 
examination is its effect upon our actions, and the latter again 
enables us to gain an ever clearer knowledge of ourselves. It 
has been said,* that ^' our works are the mirror in which the 

* Carlyle, Sartor Besartas. 
20» 
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Spirit first sees its own true lineaments ^^ ; and this holds good 
so long as we guard against those causes of self-delusion with 
respect to motives which we have already spoken of. It is 
evident that, however much we may have studied our own minds 
and characters, we cannot really know the measure of their 
capabilities till they have been fairly tried in action. Another 
essential point in judging ourselves is, not to set up any indi- 
vidual standard of comparison. Principles alone furnish an 
unchangeable standard, applicable to all cases, and so long as 
we keep them steadily in mind, and apply ourselves to measure 
the distance which yet separates us from the goal of perfection, 
rather than the ground we have already gained, our self-knowl- 
edge will be productive only of deeper humility, and a more 
earnest desire of attaining true excellence. 



SECT. rr. — SELF-CONTROL. 

The improvement to which all self-knowledge should tend is 
carried out by means of self-control ; the power which submits 
the will to determinate principles of action. Every desire has a 
tendency to move the will, or, in other words, whenever a de- 
sire is excited, the impulse to gratify it immediately follows. 
We have, however, the power to resist this impulse, and to act 
only in accordance with principles deliberately chosen, and this 
power is self-control. That it is universally exercised to a great 
extent is proved by the very existence of civilized society, 
which would be impossible were not certain principles acknowl- 
edged by the great mass of its members as rules of action to 
which individual desires and interests must give way. But 
within these limits there is still a wide field for self-indulgence, 
which must be narrowed again by the sense of duty in each in- 
dividual. The laws of society can only prevent those overt acts 
which endanger social existence or prosperity, and the restraints 
they impose are so habitual, that, except in moments when the 
passions are strongly roused, we are unconscious of them. He 
who yields to every desire, the gratification of which is not for- 
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bidden by law, must yet remain far below the rank of a rational 
or moral being, and the habit of yielding to impulse leads, ac- 
cording to natural dispositions, to miserable weakness of purpose 
and action, or to degrading selfishness. Such a character — if 
that deserve the name which is the toy of every passing emo- 
tion — may, under the momentary influence of good and gener- 
ous feeling, produce single acts of virtue, but is utterly incapa- 
ble of a course of virtuous conduct. We may pity, and even 
love, the weak creature of impulse, but our respect and admira- 
tion are involuntarily given to those whose strong will, guided by 
unchangeable principles, moves steadily on towards its purpose, 
as unmindful of all disturbing forces around or within as the 
stately vessel, bearing on her course, of the waves that break 
around her prow. 

There is a moral grandeur in this power of the will to subdue 
•impulse and bend every faculty to the predetermined purpose, 
which exercises almost despotic influence over the minds of 
others, and which excites our admiration even when the purpose 
is one that we cannot approve of The iron will of a Ximenes, 
a Richelieu, or a Napoleon, will always obtain a larger share 
of human reverence than more amiable, but feebler characters. 
Energy of will is the distinguishing mark of greatness, the in- 
strument by which greatness is achieved ; but its moral charac- 
ter must depend on the principles which guide it. It has been 
possessed by all who have raised themselves by personal exer- 
tion above their fellows, whether for good or for evil. It has 
been used for the most unworthy and the most atrocious pur- 
poses, but is not the less an essential element of virtue ; and 
wherever we see it we may be sure that, were the guiding 
principle virtuous, there would be true nobility of character. 

The right province of self-control is in maintaining the due 
subordination of all those appetites and inclinations which, un- 
restrained, would prevent conscience performing its proper office 
of regulating the^ will. Conscience, enlightened by reason and 
governing the whole moral being, is truly the law of God writ- 
ten in our hearts ; the will, habitually submitted to its rule, is 
placed in accordance with the will of Grod, as far as we know 
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it, and the character thus produced is the highest form of moral 
excellence attainable on earth. So, to mould character should 
be the first aim of all education, and the question how the will 
may thus be subdued and regulated is evidently one of the 
highest importance. We will try to give an answer to it by 
briefly examining the process of volition ; first premising that 
volition is simply that state of mind which immediately precedes 
action.* 

Our afiections and desires, as already explained, are the im* 
pulses which move the will. When any external object or train 
of reflection produces a passive emotion in the mind, and that 
emotion excites desire^ the latter becomes an impulse to action. 
For instance, the sight of an object of distress excites compas* 
sion, and compassion again the desire and consequent impulse 
to relieve the suffering. Or the contemplation of an act of vir- 
tue excites moral approbation, whence arises the desire and then 
the impulse to imitate the virtuous action. But in every delHh 
erate act^ — that is, in every act not the immediate result of 
impulse, — there is a pause between the desire and the act ; 
and it is in this pause that other principles of the mind come 
into play, and prevail in influencing the will in proportion to their 
habitual predominance, and to the strength of the immediate 
desire. 

It is clear that the principles habitually predominant must in- 
fluence the will more readily, and with more force, than others. 
In a mind habitually, selfish, the occasionally generous impulse 
will be stifled by the selfish considerations which will instantly 
recur in the moment of deliberation, while in the habitually vir- 
tuous mind, the low and unworthy desires, which arise but too 
often in every human heart, will, in like manner, be repressed 
and silenced by the prevailing principle during the pause which 
allows it to come into play, and action will remain under the 
guidance of conscience. The ofiice of reason in this process 
of deliberation is to judge of the consequences of the actions we 
meditate, and of their relations, as means to ends. The peicep- 

* See the definition of on act in the chapter on Habit, p. 66. 
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tions of truth or of fitness again excite the sense of moral obli- 
gation to act in accordance with them, which influences the will. 
We must, however, remind our readers, that reason has no re- 
gard to the moral nature of actions or ends. It judges indif- 
ferently of means and consequences, whether the end be noble 
or base. Hence a bad man is frequently seen to reason much 
better than a good one, and the children of this world to be 
wiser in their generation than the children of light, that is, act- 
ing more wisely in regard to the object they have in view. 

Our natural dispositions often determine our guiding princi- 
ples of action, but it is always in our power to choose what the 
latter shall be, and to submit the will to them. If it were not so, 
the voice of conscience would be only a feeble and impotent 
protest against the errors it condems. Having once determined 
on our principles of action, they must never be lost sight of ; 
we must fix attention upon them as upon the guiding thread 
which is to lead us safely through the labyrinth of life ; and 
strengthen them by dwelling habitually upon all those consider- 
ations likely to awaken the emotions from which the principles 
themselves spring. We refer the reader to the chapter on Habit 
for the means by which these passive emotions may be culti- 
vated into active, or (as Dr. Butler calls them) inward practical 
principles. The force of habit is itself the best auxiliary of self- 
control. 

Paley truly says, that "the man who has to reason upon 
his duty, when the temptation to transgress it is upon him, is 
almost sure to reason himself into an error " ; but where obe- 
dience to duty has been cultivated into a habit, it influences the 
will almost unconsciously, and to break through such a habit is 
generally more difficult and painful than to resist the tempta- 
tion. In the whirlwind of passion, when reflection is impossible 
and judgment is silenced, habit alone will retain its power, and, 
by bringing back the accustomed train of thought and rules of 
conduct, will keep action steady to its course, though reason 
and conscience seem for the moment paralyzed. 

To acquire, then, this habitual submission of the will to fixed 
principle, which is, as we have said, the proper and highest ex- 
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ercise of self-<5ontrol, we must, in the first place, fix attention 
steadily on all those truths most likely to awaken the moral 
sense ; such as the considerations we have offered on the office 
and authority of conscience, its rightful supremacy over the 
mind, and the degradation that must follow where its influence 
is unfelt. When the moral emotions have been thus awakened, 
the attention must be kept alive to them, and they should in 
every instance, when it is possible, be followed immediately by 
action, that the passive emotion may be converted into an actiTe 
principle. If there be any dispositions in the mind which give 
to certain temptations a peculiar strength, all objects or thoughts 
connected with them must be carefully avoided, and attentkm 
forcibly turned to others most calculated to awaken opposite 
afiections. If, for instance, the natural disposition incline to 
selfishness, our first endeavor must be to dwell as little as pos- 
sible on any thing connected with selfish desires or interests, 
and habitually to contemplate the objects most likely to excite 
in us regard and sympathy for others. The power of attention 
in giving strength and intensity to emotions has been already 
noticed in speaking of habit, and when wp have acquired the 
power of turning attention from the feeling we wish to repress 
to that we wish to cultivate, we have already made great pro- 
gress towards attaining self-control. 

This power is the secret of self-command and coolness of 
judgment in the midst of danger.* The attention is turned 
from the contemplation of the danger to the means of escaping 
from it. All the bewildering emotions awakened by the sense 
of peril are weakened in proportion as the mind is fixed upon 
a different class of thoughts and feelings connected with the 
measures to be taken and the exertions to be made, and the 
judgment is enabled to act as calmly as if the more exciting 
cause were not present. In every case where self-control is 
necessary, the same process must be resorted to, and by frequent 
repetition it will give the mind a tendency to recur to the train 
of thought or feeling on which attention has been thus forcibly 
arrested ; in other words, it will produce a habit. 

* See Baily on the Formation of Opinions. ^ 
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The dominion of self-control should be extended beyond con- 
duct or moral dispositions over the whole mind, every faculty of 
which may be brought under the command of the will. This 
is too often forgotten by persons who exert steady self-control 
in questions of positive right and wrong. But how many things 
would be included in that class of questions, instead of being 
left to mere chance and fancy, if the sen^ of responsibility 
were stronger and more widely extended ! How would the 
circle extend within which self-control is requisite to insure 
the performance of duty, if we felt answerable for the use and 
abuse of all that we possess, in whatever degree we possess it ! 
Strangely enough, the mental faculties are too commonly con- 
sidered beyond the province of conscience, and except where 
they are exercised for profit, in one way or another, their culti- , 
▼ation or neglect is looked upon as a mere question of taste or 
inclination, in which, therefore, self-control is unneeded. The 
evil which must result from this view is evident the moment we 
consider the inseparable connection of moral and mental disci- 
pline. Even without looking at the mental powers as so many 
gifts, for the use of each one of which, alone and independent 
of other considerations, we must be responsible, the intrinsic 
value of truth, and the office of reason in leading us to it, place 
the cultivation of the mind on grounds of duty too high to 
be questioned. Those grounds once admitted, we feel it as 
wrong to indulge idleness or frivolity, or to neglect the train- 
ing of the reason, as we should feel it criminal to indulge hab- 
its of ill-temper, extravagance, or dissipation. Self-control 
comes in to insure what can no longer be left to natural 
inclination. 

Control over our own thoughts and habits of association is 
one of the highest forms of moral power, and regulates the 
very main-springs of character. It is the most important result 
of that long and careful discipline which establishes our com- 
mand over the various faculties of the mind. Just as vigor of 
moral character depends on the strength of the will, so true 
mental vigor depends on the powers of the intellect being the 
instruments of the will, not the puppets of impulse and whim. 
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Self-possession in the most extended sense of the word is the 
secret of strength, as well as of dignity. Persons who are by 
nature placid and slow are in some respects the most favorably 
placed for the attainment of this valuable quality, and indeed 
often get the credit of possessing it when they do not. On the 
other hand, to some excitable temperaments such a sober frame 
of mind is, perhaps, not attainable in any great degree ; yet the 
persevering endeavor to turn attention inward, and habitually to 
control thought and impulse in the common course of life, will 
do more than many would be willing to admit towards overcom- 
ing the obstacles of natural constitution. The object in such 
cases is well worth the labor ; for temperaments of this nature 
are generally accompanied by so much warmth of heart and en- 
ergy of character, that it is the more to be regretted when these 
fine qualities are marred by the absence of that controlling power 
which would double their value. As in art, the representation 
of the highest ideal of human nature is ever marked by repose, 
the calmness of conscious strength, so in every lesser degree 
we see in actual life that thoughtful composure of mind is es- 
sential to all true dignity of character, that it gives weight to 
opinion and influence, and insures supremacy at those very 
moments when it is most necessary that the strong mind should 
govern the weak. 

From the language commonly held, and the contented apathy 
exhibited, we might infer that the generality of persons do not 
believe in the possibility of exercising control over their own 
minds. They have so long surrendered the power to chance, 
that they have forgotten their own claim to it. If the mind is 
sad, it yields to its sadness ; if hopeful, every fond dream finds 
admittance and encouragement ; if anxious, the subject of anxi- 
ety is allowed to recur unchecked ; if indolent, the course of 
hazy, shapeless thought continues, without one attempt to rescue 
the mind from the utter inanity into which it is sinking. In 
short, they have neither energy to cast out the intruding in- 
mate circumstances may have forced upon them, nor to rouse 
themselves to follow a definite train of thought, if no external 
object be present to excite their attention. This abandonment 
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of self-control is the first step to feebleness of mind and char- 
acter.* 

Yet the very persons who act thus are perhaps sincere Chris- 
tians; they maintain the dogmas and revere the precepts of 
Christianity; but they forget how opposed is the teaching of 
Christ to all thoughtlessness; how constantly it appeals to a 
high power of control over thought and feeling and desire, no 
less than over action. It is vain to suppose that, if this power 
be not exerted habitually, the capability to exert it will remain 
unimpaired, and ready at our call whenever any urgent occa- 
sion shall require it ; that, for instance, if vain and frivolous 
thoughts have run unchecked through the brain whenever acci- 
dent gave rise to them, we yet shall suddenly find strength to 
resist the inroad of evil thought, at a moment perhaps of strong 
excitement ; or that, having admitted the evil thought once, we 
shall have power to forbid its return. By renouncing the con- 
trol we can and ought to exercise habitually in this respect, we 
open the door for its suggestions of evil, which in the time of 
trial will too surely lead to a wavering purpose. The mind, 
therefore, which has lost that power, has thrown away its best 
armor against temptation. 

It is a lamentable fact, that women, whose capability of self- 
denial and self-devotion is proverbial, are often wanting in the 
commonest power of self-control when their fears or their affec- 
tions are excited. That this does not arise from natural inca- 
pacity is proved by the exhibition of the noble qualities above 
mentioned, and also by the fact, that, whenever the indulgence 
of the weakness is attended with a sense of shame, or involves 
the sacrifice of any other strong affection, their power of re- 
pressing or concealing it is almost unequalled. How many a 
girl, not otherwise remarkable for strength of character, has 
stifled a betrayed or unrequited affection at the expense of 

# 

• We are aware that this is in some degree a repetition of what has been 
said in speaking of Method, and that we shall have to recur to it again in 
the section on Attention ; bat the subject is so important, that it seemed to 
OS to justify this repeated mention. 

21 
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youth and health and happiness, smiling with the heroism of a 
martyr, while her heart was breaking within her ! 

" She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek, — she pined in thought, — 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief/' 

But if the girl, capable of this heroic fortitude, had in hap- 
pier circumstances married and become a mother, it is more 
than probable that she would have indulged the instinct of ma- 
ternal affection in spoiling her children, at the expense of both 
reason and the sense of duty, although the pain of self-control 
in this case could bear no comparison to what must have been 
endured in the other. The reason of this difference is, that 
the motives to self-control have not power enough in the latter 
case Xo force her attention to them, nor is the danger likely to 
arise from indulging her feelings sufficiently apparent to make 
it an obvious duty to keep them under control. If she viewed 
the subject in its true light, she would find in the lasting welfare 
of her children a motive even stronger than the sense of shame, 
which in the other instance produced such unflinching fortitude, 
and she would prove, with regard to their education, what has 
been so abundantly proved in other respects, that no sacrifice of 
self is too great, no effort of self-control too painful and con- 
tinual, for maternal love. 

Habitual moderation is so early and constantly enforced upon 
women, that, in our class, at least, they are generally secure 
from the temptations which are most perilous to men. Their 
danger lies in the indulgence of affections pure and good in 
themselves, but evil in their excess, or when prevailing over 
judgment It is a common complaint, that women are led en- 
tirely by their feelings, and in the first chapter of this work we 
have pointed out the causes of this defect in their education and 
mode of life, which develop with a forcing power the feelings 
and imagination, whilst utterly neglecting the cultivation of the 
judgment. Where the former are wrong in themselves, the 
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moral perceptions are roused, and the sense of duty awakened 
to oppose them ; but the untrained mind does not perceive the 
limits beyond which no feeling may be safely trusted, lest it 
should usurp the judgment-seat from reason and conscience. 

The narrowness of woman's sphere of life, the nature of the 
questions on which she is mostly called upon to decide, which 
are all more or less connected with her affections, tend to foster 
this defect. Men who live and act amidst the clashing interests 
of the multitude, and are accustomed to exercise their judg- 
ment and to give their decision on questions wholly uncon- 
nected with their private feelings, are practically trained to a 
calmer method of judging, and they know that to take feeling 
instead of reason for a guide is to snatch the helm from the 
hand of the steady pilot, to trust it to the drunkard or the mad- 
man. It is true, that in private life men in general yield more 
to impulse than women. If a question does not come before 
them as a matter of business, so as to call forth their profes- 
sional habits of calm and impartial judgment, they have less 
power of controlling feeling or inclination, and far less com- 
mand of temper. This is the natural result of their education, 
which imposes on them no moral restraint but that required 
by their position in the world as public or professional men. 
Hence they very rarely bring the principles they are forced to 
act upon there into the unrestrained intercourse of home, 
where their position is most unfavorable to moral development, 
except in minds of a truly noble stamp. If, then, we desire to 
find in them an example of the good qualities they sometimes 
reproach us too justly for wanting, we must look away from 
home life, and follow them to that wider theatre on which their 
virtues are exhibited. If we are to hope for a day when the 
family circle will no longer seem too narrow for their display, 
when irresponsible power will not be held as a privilege of ex- 
emption from self-control, and as a right to be careless of the 
tastes and feelings of the weak and dependent, it must be when 
women have sufficiently disciplined their own minds, and raised 
their own standard, to be ' capable of training their sons to a 
iiigher and better tone of moral sentiment. 
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It is also to better mental training that we must look to cor- 
rect the defect of judgment in women, which is not so much a 
feebleness of the judgment itself when appealed to, as a want 
of the habit of appealing to its decisions at all. At the same 
time, mental training alone will not suffice ; there must be also 
the moral power of self-control, the habit of regulating the will 
according to certain determinate principles, or we may " see 
the right and yet pursue the wrong." This habit will give to 
women the strength of character in which they are deficient, 
and save them from the charge of fickleness and inconsistency, 
to which they have been too liable. We are far from intending 
to recommend the affectation of attributing every triflmg act to 
some important principle, which is one of the most tedious 
forms of pomposity ; we desire only that, wherever a rule has 
been formed in accordance with some dictate of conscience or 
reason, there should be the habit of strict and unhesitating ad- 
herence to it. Method, of which in its highest form this habit 
is, an essential part, will preserve the due proportion in the rela- 
tive importance of rules thus formed. Consistency insures re- 
spect and influence, the t^o props of woman's dignity, but 
without self-control consistency is impossible; impulses, feel- 
ings, and inclinations must be continually varying; principle 
alone is firm and unchanging, and keeps the course of life 
steady to its destined aim. 

There is one branch of self-control which requires especial 
mention, from its great and constant influence over happiness. 
We mean the regulation of the temper and spirits. Good tem- 
per and even spirits are amongst the greatest blessings of life, 
and we believe both to be much more within our own power 
than is usually supposed, and to be the characteristics of a well- 
regulated mind. No doubt they are often natural gif\s, the fruits 
of a happy temperament, but where nature has been less boun- 
tiful, our own efforts can yet in a great measure supply the de- 
ficiency. 

The varieties of ill -temper are almost as great as those of 
individual character. There is the violent, the irritable, the 
sullen, the peevish, the jealous, and the fretful temper ; but in 
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all of these, and in as many more as might be named, there is 
one common element, namely, a morbid sensitiveness to what 
affects ourselves, and a proportionate disregard to what affects 
others. In other words, selfishness, in a greater or less degree, 
is at the bottom of every form of ill-temper. No one, how- 
ever, will deny that the selfishness can or ought to be corrected, 
and in every case, except where irritability is the result of acute 
physical sufiering, and in some rare cases of peculiar nervous 
temperaments, the ill-temper will disappear with the selfishness 
which was its main principle. Even where physical suffering 
is the cause of irritation, the power of the will to control the lat- 
ter is very great, and in many an obscure sick-room the forti- 
tude which would honor a hero is silently and unostentatiously 
exercised in subduing the restless impatience of pain. 

Self-control, or the habit of keeping the mind in subjection 
to certain principles, is, of course, the direct antagonist of ill- 
temper, the offspring of impulse, and therefore its best correc- 
tive. Unfortunately, even when persons are brought to ac- 
knowledge a bad temper, they are prone to consider it as a 
natural infirmity, quite as much out of their power to remedy 
as a crooked spine or a squinting eye, and the poor victims of 
their violence or their fretfulness are told, they really cannot 
help it, nature made them irritable, and the inevitable evil must 
be borne, — at what cost of self-control in those from whom 
they exact endurance, they do not pause to inquire, nor do they 
ever seem willing to allow for others the plea they bring for- 
ward for themselves. Very frequently, also, their own conduct 
contradicts the assertion on which that plea is founded, and they 
are seen to control themselves perfectly whenever the motive is 
sufficiently strong. The most ill-tempered servant can generally 
command his language and manner before his master ; and the 
master, again, who perhaps makes the lives of his wife and 
children a prolonged martyrdom, becomes courteous and en- 
during in society, or patient and submissive with professional 
superiors. Behold some family circle, — listen to the angry 
voices, the bitter words, mark the inflamed countenances and 
flashing eyes, which in a different class of society would make 

21* 
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you fear that words would soon be followed by blows; — at 
the height of the storm a knock is heard at the door, and a 
visitor ascends the stairs ; — instantly the loud tones are hushed, 
the ruffled brows smoothed, and by the time the stranger enters 
the room, nothing in look or voice reveals the contention that 
was raging a minute before. The power of control then exists, 
and the same effort which can subdue ill-temper at one moment 
might evidently subdue it at another, were the motive felt with 
equal force. We may fairly draw the conclusion, that in such 
minds it is not an irremediable natural infirmity which causes 
the evil, but their own weak sense of duty, and the feebleness of 
character which allows them to be the sport of every impulse. 
The opinion of the world, the fear of public exposure, have 
more force with them than the law of their own conscience. 

There is a habit of fretfulness, of worrying about little things, 
which, though not to be actually called ill- temper, is nearly al- 
lied to it, and produces scarcely less pitiable efiects, because it is 
indulged without scruple. Many people who would be shocked 
at any outbreak of passion, and regard almost as criminal any 
complaint under serious suffering or affliction, will yet fret at 
every little trouble and annoyance, and give way to pettish irri- 
tation, till one is almost tempted to think that they consider their 
Christian principles of patience and resignation as too costly for 
every-day wear, and so keep a different set for common use ! 
There are none of the minor defects of character which cause 
more domestic discomfort. No man can long find pleasure in 
the society of a fretful, fussy wife. He goes home for rest and 
enjoyment, and if, instead of finding them, he is harassed by 
petty complaints, and teased by petty disturbances, he will prob- 
ably soon seek them elsewhere. Nor are the effects of a fretful 
temper less pernicious to the happiness of children ; their nat- 
ural spirits are damped by it, and the foundation of a similar 
disposition is too often laid. 

It need scarcely be remarked how indispensable is cheerful- 
ness of temper to the single woman. It is essential to preserve 
her from the listlessness and the depression which are too fre- 
quently the consequence of a solitary life ; to arm her, as with 
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a shield, against the small but nameroas trials beloogiDg to her 
position in society ; to enable her to straggle on, — as she must 
struggle, — alone, free from sourness or discontent ; and to win 
for herself the respect and affection which seem the natural 
rights of a happier position. 

It is often taken for granted, that cheerfulness depends en- 
tirely on circumstances or natural disposition. We believe, on 
the contrary, that it is the invariable attendant of a well-regu- 
lated mind, where order and activity prevail, and the desires 
and will have been carefully and sincerely trained into accord- 
ance with, and submission to, the will of €iod. The young are 
necessarily cheerful, except under peculiar circumstances ; some 
persons there are, also, endowed by nature with elastic spirits, 
which spring up again with a powerful reaction even from 
severe affliction, and efiectually resist the gloomy influences 
which gather round us with the progress of years ; but, except 
in these exceptional cases, cheerfulness, as an habitual tone of 
the mind, must be the result of thought and discipline. 

Few of us after early youth can take a bright view of life ; 
its cares, disappointments, and sorrows have thrown their 
gloomy shadows over the prospect. Its dark problems seem 
more mysterious, as with fresh experience we inquire into 
them ; the state and prospects of society less hopeful and bril- 
liant as we know them better ; and the natural effect of contem- 
plating these things is a weary sadness, which gradually dead- 
ens the power of enjoyment. Hence, if unchecked, an un- 
healthy gloom settles on the mind ; — unhealthy, because in 
the train of gloom come discontent, and repining^ and morbid 
feeling. Sources of comfort and enjoyment, which might have 
lightened care, are neglected in contemplation of the cares 
themselves. Energy for social usefulness is lost by dwelling 
morbidly on social evils, which are probably in such a view ex- 
aggerated,, or the counterbalancing advantages lost sight of; 
and too often a sour or an indolent temper results from this 
nursing of gloomy images, or at best we are pained by that 
spectacle so mournful to all who thoughtfully observe human 
life, — the waste of means of happiness. Happiness — that 
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rare and precious boon on earth — is within the grasp, and 
they who might seize it are occupied with dissecting the films 
that dim its brilliancy. 

Cheerfulness, on the other hand, is hopeful, active, easily 
pleased, cherishing every source of innocent enjoyment, keep- 
ing the mind ready for social usefulness or to add to soda! 
pleasure. How essential is it, then, that, as soon as the cares 
and trials of life begin to be felt, the preservation of cheerful- 
ness should be esteemed a duty, and that overanxious thought 
and morbid dwelling upon the worries of daily life, or the 
gloom of wider views of human suffering, should be resolutely 
checked as wrong. There is weakness, though of a much 
more amiable kind, in allowing the mind to be worn by contem- 
plation of what we cannot avoid or remedy, no less than in the 
frivolous thoughtlessness which does not suffer because it can- 
not feel. In striving to subdue anxiety, as in repressing irrita- 
tion, the only effectual means is to turn the thoughts forcibly to 
some other subject. We cannot think down suffering, whether 
of mind or body ; the more we dwell upon it, the more sensible 
we become of a thousand aggravations of the evil, but in the 
case of the former at least we can divert attention from it, so 
far as to keep the mind equable and healthy. Unfortunately, 
there is seldom a sincere desire to resist the impression of the 
moment. The gloomy, like the irritable temper, cherishes its 
own suffering ; it is not pleased to have the pretext for anger 
or anxiety removed, and the emotion having been once excited, 
there is a morbid desire to indulge it till it finds relief in its 
own excess. * The more closely we examine, the more we per- 
ceive that want of honesty of purpose is at the bottom of roost 
failures in self-improvement. 

This view of cheerfulness as a voluntary habit is a most im- 
portant one for women who are so hemmed in with anxious 
cares, and excluded from the absorbing interests and exciting 
aims which enable men to lose sight of home anxieties. The 
commonest expression on the face of women past the prime of 
youth is anxiety. It is not the impress of thought, but of care, 
habitually clouding the brow, and, as might be expected, the 
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commonest defect of temper among them is peevishness ; the 
effect of the gradual souring of the mind by little trials and dis- 
appointments, unrelieved by the elevating influences of wide 
interests and sympathies. This might be less common if they 
early learnt that difficult part of self-control, which establishes 
dominion over our thoughts. The gay spirits of youth, the 
buoyancy of mind which nothing can long depress, are, as we 
have said, the attributes of a bright existence, and fade, alas! 
with it ; but serenity of mind is attainable by all who value its 
blessings sufficiently to make the effort to attain them, and will 
endure through time and change, to the last hours of conscious 
existence. Happy spirits are the charm of youth, but cheerful- 
ness in age is far more beautiful. It is the loveliness, not of 
seasons or of circumstance, but of character ; it testifies to the 
strong and loving heart, which the trials of life have neither 
soured nor subdued ; it speaks of earnest trust in tlim who has 
promised to " keep in perfect peace the mind that is stayed 
upon him " ; and amid the wreck of earthly joys, and the grad- 
ual closing of earthly prospects, it proclaims the triumph of the 
spiritual over the earthly nature, by shedding the sof\ and 
steady light of an immortal hope over the very descent into the 
grave. 

Let us beware, however, of confounding such serenity as this 
with the soulless placidity which arises from want of sensibility. 
The test is easily applied. When habitual cheerfulness is com- 
bined with warm affections and keen sympathies, when it has 
survived sorrow and vicissitude, acutely felt at the time, then 
we may feel sure that it is the genuine offspring of a well-tem- 
pered mind ; that it is the calm of deep waters, not the mere 
glassiness of the shallow pool. 

Certain constitutional tendencies greatly increase the diffi- 
culty of bringing the mind to this condition. With some a 
morbid sensitiveness, with others a naturally gloomy turn of 
thought and imagination, with others, again, the causeless but 
most painful depression attending highly nervous tempera- 
ments, make the effort to attain or preserve habitual cheerful- 
ness, a task, the arduousness of which none perhaps can fully 
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appreciate who have not experienced its difficulties. Still, these 
are all forms of mental disease which may, with more or less 
success, be resisted, and which, if unresisted, acquire a power 
destructive to health both of mind and body. Witness the 
numberless victims of low or nervous spirits who add to the 
real miseries of life all the phantoms of a diseased imagination. 
These mental peculiarities, being unconnected with the actual 
trials of life, show themselves at every age, and, though the 
really depressing influences of life increase their force in some 
cases, so that they grow worse with advancing age, in oth- 
ers they manifest themselves more decidedly in youth, while 
the feelings are most acute and the imagination most powerful 
For the same reason they are common among women, and are 
necessarily fostered by the absence of stirring objects and en* 
grossing occupation. 

It is on its first insidious approaches that depression must be 
resisted, even though, as in early youth, it come clothed in soft 
romantic beauty. Once allowed to take possession of the 
mind, the energy to resist it is soon paralyzed. Attention must, 
as we have said before, be forcibly turned from gloomy thoughts 
and images, and this is best done by constant and active em- 
ployment. Idleness is the nurse of vain fancies, and the first 
step towards health of mind must be the substitution of defined 
and regular occupation to those vague and listless reveries in 
which, as through a false medium, every object is seen distorted 
and discolored. An honest effort must be made to clear away 
these delusions, to look at things in their true light, and to esti- 
mate fairly both our trials and our blessings, the real causes we 
have for depression, and those we have for thankfulness. Here 
again we find the inestimable value of the love of truth, which 
will not allow us to deceive ourselves any more than others. 
With self-deception, many of the miseries, and more than half 
of the errors, of mankind would vanish from the world. 
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SECT. III. — DECISION OF CHARACTER. 

We are aware, in writing the title of this section, that most 
people in reading it will exclaim, " Why treat of decision of 
character in a work addressed to women ? What can be more 
unnecessary and (many will add) more odious than decision in 
a woman ? " The best proof of the universality of this opinion 
is found in the general system of female education, which, so 
far from cultivating decision of character as an essential feature 
of moral strength, carefully represses even the natural tendency 
to it, treating it as a sign of presumption or of obstinacy. Girls 
are reproved, instead of encouraged, when they attempt to exer- 
cise their judgment and to act on their own principles, and in 
this manner not only are their reasoning powers weakened by 
the habit of adopting conclusions of the most important nature 
without investigation, but their moral vigor is impaired, owing to 
the action of inferior motives only on the will. The consequences 
of such training in after years differ according to original differ- 
ences of disposition. The naturally decided person will probably 
become rash and impatient of advice, adhering to her views 
or resolutions with all the obstinacy which belongs to ignorance 
and want of the habit of reasoning ; whilst those more gentle 
and yielding characters, which might have been trained into 
firmness without losing any of their softer qualities, continue to 
lean on those around them, equally incapable of deciding wheth- 
er the latter are trustworthy guides, or of acting without their 
guidance : distrusting their own conclusions, and shrinking from 
responsibility, till they sink into mere puppets, useless to them- 
selves and to others. 

If such results are pronounced to be beneficial to society, if it 
be really thought desirable that women should exercise no influ- 
ence but that of beauty and sentiment, then let men cease, at 
least, to reproach them with weakness and caprice ; and we 
may also cease to urge the necessity of an education that shall 
correct the weakness, and exchange caprice for consistency. 
If, on the other hand, it is allowed that consistency and sound 
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judgment are equally desirable in woman as in man, then surely 
it is but just that education should seek to form those qualities 
on which rational and consistent conduct depends. 

The complete dependence in which a woman spends her 
youth, and which, if she either remain under her parents' roof, 
or marries a man of despotic temper, oflen continues till late in 
life, is naturally unfavorable to the acquisition of judgment and 
decision. Generally the first occasion on which she is called 
upon to judge for herself is the most important in her life, the 
great, irrevocable step of marriage. Is it to be wondered at that 
her choice is so often unwise ? — that, in the agitation of such a 
moment, beset by the opinions of friends, the persuasions of a 
lover, and uncertain of her own feelings, to which the circum- 
stances give an unnatural excitement, she who has never, per- 
haps, chosen a ball-dress on her own responsibility, should be 
incapable of the clearness of thought, confidence in her own 
judgment, and firmness in acting upon it, which are necessary 
for so momentous a decision ? How many an unhappy wife 
has rued the hour when her weakness of purpose and unprac- 
tised judgment betrayed her into a marriage which a little more 
firmness would have taught her to reject. 

Placed in a wholly new position, in worldly circumstances 
perhaps widely different from those of her previous life, the 
young wife will soon feel the evil of being unused to decide for 
herself. At first, her incapacity bears with it a grace most flat- 
tering to the naturally despotic temper of the other sex ; and if 
her husband has leisure, or that peculiar disposition that loves 
interference in all things, great or small, he will lay down his 
laws for her governance on each household detail, no matter 
how remote from a man's province to understand, till she feels 
how galling is the yoke her own deficiencies have invited him 
to lay upon her. If, on the other hand, he is occupied with 
graver things, and hates, as most men justly hate, to have dis- 
sected before him the tiresome working of the household ma- 
chine, of which he has a right to know nothing but its comfort- 
able, cheering results to welcome him after a day of toil or 
anxiety, then the consequence is continual irritation. Men in 
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general may think it a graceful and engaging thing, that a 
woman should have no will or opinion of her own, but few hus- 
bands^ except such as we alluded to above, as having themselves 
a love of detail, will bear being applied to for advice or assist- 
ance in every petty case of domestic management where decis- 
ion is required ; and no wife ought to demand it, since in doing 
so she throws upon her husband her share of cares and duties 
in addition to his own. Nor will it be long ere she feels the 
reaction upon herself, in the impatience he will probably not 
control, and in his growing sense of her incapacity, which will 
gradually reduce her to a mere cipher in her own house. She 
has not even the right to complain if her judgment and feelings 
are not consulted in cases of serious importance to their com- 
mon interests or the destiny of her children. She herself chose 
the part of a child, weak, irresolute, and in want of guidance ; 
she has, therefore, no claim to be treated with the respect due 
to mature judgment and strength of character. 

In the management of children, which is, for many years at 
least, left entirely to*the mother, decision and firmness are in- 
dispensable. They are necessary, in the first place, in order 
to form and adhere to a rational and systematic plan of educa- 
tion. Indecision implies frequent change, and nothing is so 
bad for children, whether morally or physically. They be- 
come the victims of experiment, because their mother is influ- 
enced by every new opinion she hears, and is destitute of that 
confidence in her own judgment which would make her act 
upon the plan she has deliberately chosen as the best. In cases 
of accident or illness, where medical assistance is not imme- 
diately at hand, indecision may too often prove fatal. Nor is 
it less pernicious in the moral training of children ; they are 
quick to perceive and take advantage of it, and the authority 
thus lost is never regained. The mother should also remem- 
ber, that whatever shakes her influence over her child, whatever 
diminishes his reverence for her, proportionably lessens his 
aflTection, and, by thus loosening one of the strongest ties which 
shall herafter bind him to virtue, lays the foundation of certaia 
misery to both. 

22 
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One of the objections to cultivating decision of character in 
women arises, as we have said, from the notion that it is opposed 
to feminine gentleness and modesty of deportment. Nothing 
can be more mistaken. The imperious manner, and the ton 
iranchant with which some women justly offend us, are no 
more the necessary accompaniments of decision, than bluntness 
and discourtesy are the attributes of candor. We are inclined, 
indeed, to believe that this loud and decided manner is often the 
mask of an undecided mind ; as the shallow brook brawls and 
foams round each stone by which its current is turned aside, 
whilst the deep river bears away in silence the obstacles that 
vainly strive to impede its course. The utmost firmness of pur- 
pose, where we are sure of being in the right, is compatible 
with perfect gentleness of manner and language, and with pli- 
ancy of temper in all indifferent things. Obstinacy is always 
wilful, whatever the object, from mere tenaciousness of its own 
views, but decision has regard to the purpose and to the relative 
importance of the points considered ; it may be exercised pe- 
remptorily on apparent trifles which tend to important conse- 
quences, and be altogether laid aside in matters seemingly of 
greater moment, but which, involving no question of duty or 
principle, may be yielded to the wishes of others. The obsti- 
nate are often arrogant ; the decided only self-confident where 
confidence is indispensable. It is mistaking the nature of hu- 
mility to suppose it, necessarily, to belong to weakness and 
irresolution. 

At all events, whether decision is pronounced becoming or 
not to a woman, considering her in the artistic point of view (if 
we may so express it) as a thing intended to look well, or be a 
convenient tool in the hands of others, it is certain that in an- 
other view not quite so common, yet which few venture for- 
mally to reject, — in the view which presents her as a moral 
and responsible being, — a woman must exercise decision, form 
opinions, and act upon them, without leaning on the judgment 
of others, or transferring to them the responsibility which be- 
longs only to herself. It is contemptible to attempt classing a 
moral quality with external things of appearance and propriety, 
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and degrading to submit to a classification which should exclude 
from the list of qualities becoming a woman that on which rests 
her existence as a moral being, i. e. deliberate and responsible 
action. 

A mere glance at the inevitable difficulties that crowd the 
path of life makes us feel the necessity of decision to all who 
are destined to encounter them. Deprived of it, "a human 
being," says Foster, " with powers at best but feeble, and sur- 
rounded by innumerable things tending to perplex, to divert, or 
to oppress their operation, is indeed a pitiable atom, the sport of 
diverse and casual impulses. It is a poor and disgraceful thing 
not to be able to reply with some degree of certainty to the 
simple questions, ' What will you be ? What will you do ? '" * 

Let us now go on to consider what constitutes decision of 
character, and the best means of attaining it. Foster, from 
whose admirable essay on this subject we have derived many 
of our observations, resolves the elements of this quality into 
the following: — 1. Constitutional strength, or that vigor which 
results from a union of physical and intellectual causes, unim- 
paired in its moral action by the debilitating influence of bodily 
suffering and weakness. 2. Confidence in our own judgment. 
3. Energy of will. 4. Moral courage. 5. The harmony of 
the mind with itself. Of these, the first only does not depend 
upon ourselves ; its absence is no doubt one of the principal 
reasons of women's inferiority to men in decision and firmness ; 
but although it cannot be acquired, its deficiency may be coun- 
teracted in the same manner that self-control can conquer any 
other towering influence of physical infirmity. Accordingly, 
the weakest and most delicate women have been known to 
show decision and firmness in circumstances that might have 
appalled the strongest men. 

The confidence in our own judgment, above mentioned, is 
not the presumptuous confidence of the ignorant, or the unrea- 
soning pertinacity of the obstinate, who adhere to an opinion 
simply because it is theirs. It is that confidence in the result 

* Foster's Essay on Decision of Character. 
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of our reasoning, which every one must have who can be said 
to have formed an opinion at all ; whose mind is not merely 
like the chameleon, receiving its hue from the objects around 
it, and changing with every change in them. When we have 
obtained all the information within our reach on the subject 
under consideration, and have gone through with due caution 
all the steps required to form an accurate opinion,* it would not 
be modesty, but folly, to refuse to act on the conclusions we 
have arrived at. If circumstances, or our own incompetency, 
have limited our means of forming a sound judgment, then, in- 
deed, the probability of error must make us diffident, and in 
such a case decision is warranted only by a necessity for im- 
mediate action. If we are obliged to decide without delay, we 
must, after having formed the best judgment in our power, act 
upon it at once and unhesitatingly, without losing time in further 
deliberation, which can lead to no better result, since it can add 
nothing to our previous means of judgment, and which, by caus- 
ing delay, may entail consequences even worse than those likely 
to arise from our partial ignorance. He who would weigh 
every possible chance, and provide certainly against every con- 
tingency, is almost as unfit to conduct any design as he who 
rushes forward headlong, careless of all obstacles. In a word, 
the confidence in our own judgment which decision requires is 
not confidence that our judgment is absolutely true and just, but 
that it is the best we can arrive at under the circumstances, and 
therefore not to be set aside except on conviction of its unsound- 
ness. The only office of modesty in this case is to allow full 
weight to the opinions of others who have more knowledge and 
a greater grasp of the question to be decided than we have our- 
selves. 

Moral courage is another • essential element of decision of 
character. It is vain for the judgment to decide, if fear comes 
in between decision and action. As physical courage is that 
quality which leads a man to brave danger and all its conse- 
quences of bodily suflfering, so moral courage is the action of 

* See Chap. IV. ^ 2. 
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the moral sentiments and motives in making us encounter evils 
which cannot be avoided or shrunk from without entaiUng that 
worst form of moral suffering, — the loss of self-esteem. One 
man will endure pain and conceal terror to escape the blame or 
contempt of by-standers, while another will brave that contempt, 
and defy the loudest storm of human hatred, to satisfy the 
*' still, small voice " within, and preserve imblemished the integ- 
rity of his soul. Both are actuated by moral courage, though 
in different degrees, for it was the moral motive in each, — in 
the first of a low nature, in the latter of the most sublime, — 
which triumphed over lower feelings or instincts. The physi- 
cal courage most common amongst men is the result of consti- 
tutional vigor and insensibility to danger, heightened by the 
fierceness which belongs to their nature when roused ; but it is 
a mere animal instinct, like the courage of the lion or the bull- 
dog, and deserves admiration only when sustained and ennobled 
by moral courage, which is the attribute of the reasoning being 
alone. 

These very different kinds of bravery are not always found 
combined. The man possessed of moral courage may not 
have that insensibility to danger which is often the result of 
mere thoughtlessness; but while fully alive to the extent of the- 
peril to be incurred, he knows how to face it with calm and 
steady determination. He has counted the cost, and abides un- 
shrinkingly by the consequences he has foreseen and resolved to 
meet. On the other hand, many a man who has charged with 
fearless intrepidity on the batde-field sinks into dispirited weak- 
ness when his instinctive fierceness is no longer roused by op- 
position and excitement ; he is powerless to endure when no 
longer able to resist ; thereby proving that the moral energy and 
fortitude which belong essentially to the higher species of cour- 
age form no part of his coarser nature. 

The circumstances that call forth decision of character have 
always more or less of difiiculty, and therefore require a pro- 
portional amount of moral courage. Objects or principles have 
to be carried out against more or less of opposition from within, 
or from without, — from others, or from our own inclinations ; 

22* 
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and to overcome this opposition, the mind must be accustomed 
not to shrink from the consequences of its determination. It 
must be able to bear ndicule, or reproach, or responsibility; 
otherwise, at the first obstacle, it abandons its chosen course, 
and its decision remains a mere act of the understanding, with- 
out influence on the will. 

Moral courage, then, is the exercise of self-control under pe- 
culiar circumstances, subduing the emotions which, if indulged, 
might endanger the authority of reason or conscience. If we 
have not courage to maintain unpopular opinions which we have 
once adopted on deliberate and careful examination, or if we 
change or modify them according to the tone of the society we 
live in, we shall not only soon cease to have any fixed opinions 
at all, but we risk the loss of all dignity and uprightness of 
mind, which must follow the continual sacrifice or repression of 
what we believe to be truth, for the sake of popularity, or from 
the dread of censure. 

Where the decision we are called upon to make involves a 
moral principle, it is still more important that no want of moral 
courage should induce us to forsake it ; since in this case we 
not only give up our judgment, but the principle on which it was 
founded. Suppose, for instance, we have decided, that, on prin- 
ciples of justice or Christian duty, it is right that we should 
enter upon some difficult course of action; if we afterwards 
abandon that decision from fear of the unpopularity or other 
personal inconveniences it may entail, we sacrifice at the same 
time our sense of justice and of duty. Should this be frequently 
repeated, it will produce a fatal habit of evading or temporizing 
with the claims of conscience, which must end in contemptible 
weakness and inconsistency of character. 

We cannot refrain here from making once more the oft- 
repeated observation on the connection between our mental 
and moral faculties, and the impossibility of separating them in 
their cultivation. It is the mental power of thinking clearly, 
of reasoning correctly, which gives weight to the moral force 
of decision ; for if we have merely jumped at a conclusion, or 
formed it upon vague and inaccurate data, then decision is mere 
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precipitancy, and what we call moral courage might better be 
named rashness. It follows that the more we cultivate those 
intellectual faculties, the more value we give to our moral en- 
ergies. 

Energy depends in great measure on constitutional quali- 
ties of mind and body, on that vigor which results, as we have 
before remarked, from a union of moral and physical causes. 
But where this is wanting, conscientiousness, self-command, and 
habit will supply its place in a great degree. If we are habit- 
ually alive to the obligation of acting upon our conviction of 
what is right and just, if we are accustomed to control the in- 
clinations that oppose our sense of duty, and if we have moral 
courage to silence the fears which assail the naturally timid 
mind, we shall pursue with a firm purpose the line of conduct 
we have laid down, albeit with a degree of effort and struggle 
unknown to the constitutional energy of others. The very dif- 
ficulty does in truth add to the merit, since in such a case the 
triumph is due to moral causes alone. 

Women very rarely possess any high degree of physical 
courage. On the other hand, they may be fully equal to men 
in moral courage, and generally far surpass them in that species 
of it which is shown in the endurance of pain. How frequently 
in illness do we see the timid woman become a heroine, endur- 
ing tortures without complaint, and bearing with patient cheer- 
fulness the long and gloomy confinement of a sick-room, which 
oAen sinks the strong man into a querulous and unruly child. 
From the absence of instinctive boldness in their nature, when- 
ever women show courage it partakes of a moral character, 
and, when prompted by a strong motive, is sometimes equal to 
that of the bravest man ; the physical weakness is forgotten in 
the more powerful impulse of the moral nature, and the rack, 
the scaffold, or the stake is braved at the call of duty or affec- 
tion. Thus women have at all times been found among the 
most fearless martyrs to religious faith ; and in the great French 
Revolution, the noblest examples of courage and self-devotion 
were exhibited by them. So rare was it to see a woman show 
fear, even in the presence of a violent death, that when Ma- 
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dame du Barry, the enervated creature of misery and shame, 
was led to the guillotine, her abject cries for mercy were drowned 
in the contemptuous hootings of the populace at a cowardice so 
unusual. 

Such scenes are, thanks be to Grod! without the ordinary 
current of human life. They occur amid the storms which 
now and then desolate nations, and overturn the settled course 
of things, to call forth the heroism which at other times lies la- 
tent and unknown in the silent depths of the heart. But the 
moral courage, which is an essential element of that heroism, 
is needed at all times and in all situations, if we would truly 
and faithfully perform our duty. It is required, as we have 
seen, by all who desire to act steadily on principle, and to rule 
their life in this world by a higher standard than that of the 
worldly. This species of courage, therefore, is as necessary to 
women as to men ; but many causes, and especially that defers 
ence to the world^s opinion which is so constantly inculcated 
upon them, make its exercise more difficult in their case. 

It is easy to lay down the broad principles on which/ a mtt' 
is to adhere to his own sense of right, in defiance of the woiU 
and all its clamor. But the line is less defined, the distinc- 
tions are more delicate, which must guide a woman in her op- 
position to that public opinion whose censure is seldom passed 
upon her without leaving some taint behind it. In positive, un- 
doubted questions of principle, the course is a simple one, 
though it may be difficult ; but in numberless smaller decis- 
ions, which, though involving weighty considerations, are less 
defined in their character, it is not easy for the young to dis- 
tinguish how far conscience really requires of them to take a 
separate course from that followed by the multitude, and how 
far, without violating principle, they may sacrifice minor con- 
siderations to that respect for the world's opinion which wom- 
an's peculiar position renders so necessary. A great yet 
gentle dignity must be added to woman's moral courage when 
she is called upon to act in contradiction to that opinion ; for 
she has not only to oppose the world, but, if possible, to disarm 
the censure which such opposition alone is sure to call forth. 
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It is impossible to lay down rules for guidance in cases intri- 
cate and various as the different positions, habits, and social re- 
lations of individuals. Each must judge for herself, and only 
be most careful that her moral vision be clear, her purpose 
single and upright. We have spoken elsewhere * of the dan- 
ger of a love of singularity influencing the mind in forming 
opinions different from those of the majority. What we said 
there applies here to the care required in acting upon the prin- 
ciples we have adopted ; otherwise, we may find that our 
boasted moral courage is mere love of notoriety, — another and 
scarcely less contemptible form of the vanity which under dif- 
ferent circumstances leads to the weak abandonment of prin- 
ciple at the faintest breath of censure or ridicule. 

The whole course of such self-training as we have ventured 
in these pages to recommend to women will bring them to a 
certain extent in opposition with public opinion, for the preju- 
dices of society, though shaken, are still strong enough against 
a more solid and comprehensive education for our sex to make 
eoDsiderable moral courage necessary in order to break through 
Aem. Here, however, — supposing the arguments we have 
advanced to be admitted, — a question of principle is clearly 
made out Where the dignity and happiness of our moral and 
social position, our means of usefulness, and the prospect of the 
future amelioration of the human race, are shown to be in- 
volved, public opinion, if opposed to us, must be braved without 
hesitation. Women must be content in such a cause to bear 
ridicule, and even obloquy, till their own efforts shall gradually 
create a better tone of feeling. Their unpretending, simple 
earnestness in the matter, as a question of principle, not of ca- 
price or ambition, will best disarm the prejudice which moral 
courage must enable them to resist. The high tone of defiance 
with which a man throws down the gauntlet to the follies he 
despises is as inexpedient, if not as unbecoming, for a woman to 
assume, as masculine boldness of manner in circumstances of 
personal danger. A gentle and unassuming self-possession 

* See Chap. IV. ^ 3. 
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will in both cases attract most sympathy, and insure the most 
cordial assistance. 

We have hitherto spoken mostly of the Courage required to 
brave moral suffering, but as women enjoy no exemption from 
the accidental dangers to which human life is exposed, we 
think a few words on the evils of cowardice may not be super- 
fluous. Whenever women display courage, it partakes, as we 
have said, of a moral character ; at least, those cases in which 
women are constitutionally brave are exceptions too rare to de- 
serve notice ; it is, then, much to be wished that courage should 
be more generally considered as a quality to be cultivated in 
them. The duties of defence and protection so naturally fall to 
the share of the stronger sex, that the want of intrepidity in the 
weaker is not in itself an infirmity to be lamented ; but we are 
inclined to think that it is a misfortune for women that coward- 
ice in them brings no discredit, for a strong check is thus re- 
moved which might aid the moral sentiments in overcoming the 
physical defect. Female cowardice is at most regarded as a 
venial fault, and men having admired it as a sign of gentleness 
and a flattering recognition of their superiority, women have 
actually been led at times into affecting fear when they did not 
feel it, and seeking protection or assistance when they required 
neither. These interesting tremblers, however, will do well to 
remember that their cowardice will only attract admiration while 
it is associated with youth and beauty ; the timidity of a middle- 
aged or an ugly woman is by no means found to excite so much 
interest. It may also happen that what was admired during the 
days of courtship may be pronounced exceedingly tiresome af- 
ter marriage, and the husband whose riding or yachting or trav- 
elling is interfered with by his wife's nervous fears may not 
treat her terrors quite so gently, or soothe them quite so ten- 
derly, as the lover had done. At best it is probable that he will 
soon seek his amusement alone. We do not wish to advocate 
any needless or unfeminine display of courage. The woman 
who braves danger unnecessarily is in most cases both foolish 
and criminal, since she has neither the agility of limb, nor the 
strength of nerve or muscle, to enable her to cope with it ; but 
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whenever she is exposed unavoidably to danger, then the moral 
sentiment should come in to give her the courage in which she 
is physically deficient. The motive may not be strong enough 
to overcome fear, but she will control the degrading exhibition 
of it, — the weak complaining or loud lamentation over an in- 
evitable evil, which is really as contemptible in a woman as in 
a man. She will thus preserve her presence of mind and readi- 
ness to avail herself of all the chances of escape, instead of in- 
creasing her nervous weakness by the agitation of uncontrolled 
terror, and becoming powerless to act for herself, while dis- 
tracting the attention and frustrating the efforts of those who 
are endeavoring to act for her. 

The habit of moral control is sufficient to give to women all 
the courage that can be required of them ; it is only necessary 
that the moral sentiment or motive should habitually have more 
influence than the emotion of the moment, and if this is the 
case they will assuredly not betray fear or yield to any unwor- 
thy weakness, whatever the nature of the danger or difficulty 
to be encountered. The same feeling which will make them 
brave ridicule, though sensitively alive to the opinions of others, 
will enable them to face peril, though fearfully conscious of 
their physical helplessness. 

The general cowardice of women is, in most cases, perhaps, 
less the result of their natural weakness, than of not feeling it 
to be a duty to struggle against it, and to practise self-control 
in things which, taken individually, are trifles, but which, to- 
gether, exercise considerable influence on the formation of 
character. It is utterly unimportant in the common course of 
life whether a woman is a bold or a timid rider, — whether she 
can or cannot venture on a dizzy path, or step firmly into a 
tossing boat ; but it is of infinite importance whether, on these 
or any other occasions, she habitually yields to her weakness, 
or allows an emotion to overpower her reason, so as to make 
her incapable in a moment of danger of judging calmly or act- 
ing resolutely. Heaven has denied strength of limb to woman, 
but has given her a heart strong enough for every effort, if she 
allow it not to be unnerved by want of self-control. 
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One of the most painful trials of a woman^s courage, when 
brought into circumstances of danger, is the seeing others ex- 
posed for her sake ; perhaps some she loves, and whose peril 
is more dreadful to witness than her own ; perhaps only stran- 
gers, the rude and the vulgar, whom the generous sentiment of 
pity for her weakness inspires with a chivalrous devotion to 
save her, worthy of tlie courtly knights of olden times. Such 
exertions, even when coldly related, make the heart beat high, 
but when in a moment of already painful excitement we feel 
they are made for our sake, it is indeed no slight effort of self- 
control to repress emotion, and to look upon the struggle for 
life and death, of which our own safety is the prize, without 
yielding to feelings which would increase every diflSculty and 
heighten the very peril we would give worlds to lessen. It will 
be enough to prevent a woman of any feeling exposing herself 
needlessly to danger, if she remembers that such exertions will 
always be called forth to save her from the consequences of her 
own rash folly. 

To most generous minds it is more difficult to control fear 
for others than to encounter personal danger ; but this exercise 
of self-command is continually required of women. They 
must frequently be called upon to see those they love, hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers, exposed to peril from which honor for- 
bids them to shrink, but which a woman's weakness or terror 
may make them less fit to encounter. A man must often risk 
health, and fortune, and life at the call of duty, or in the pros- 
ecution of designs he does not feel justified in abandoning; 
but a woman's weak lamentations, the forebodings of her fears, 
or the sight of her wretchedness, may increase tenfold the 
arduousness of his struggle ; while, on the other hand, her for- 
titude and moral courage may strengthen his resolution and 
brace his spirits with new power. This is not only a painful 
position for a woman, but one of great difficulty ; the really 
tender and generous spirit will find the medium between the 
hardness that apes heroism, and the weak tenderness which is 
insensible to loftier motives. 

In the education of their children, also, women are called 
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upon for some exercise of this species of courage. Without it 
a timid mother Dot only perpetuates her own weakness in her 
daughters, by selfishly shrinking from seeing them undei^ a 
more healthy training, but she runs the risk of producing still 
more serious evil effects on her sons. In one she mav create 
the very foolhardiness she most dreads, by exhibiting unrea- 
sonable terror, which the boy thinks it manly to defy; in 
another, who, from constitutional weakness or natural disposi- 
tion, is nervous and timid, she fosters these infirmities, so pain- 
ful in a man, till they become serious obstacles to his comfort 
and usefulness, and increase every real danger by making him 
incapable of coolness and self-confidence. Liater in life he 
may acquire great moral courage, but the exertions which al- 
most all men must be called upon to make will cost him a de- 
gree of painful effort which his mother might have spared him 
by greater command over herself. 

Presence of mind, a quality as necessary to woman as to 
man, is impossible without a certain degree of courage. We 
have spoken of cases of exposure to danger, but there are 
others of more frequent occurrence, when presence of mind is 
of no less importance. Danger is at every door, and in some 
of its most frightful forms ; professional assistance is not always 
at hand, and presence of mind may be the only means of avert- 
ing evil, which no subsequent help could avail. Every woman- 
should be capable of nursing the sick, and there is scarcely one 
who is not called upon at one time or another to watch by the 
bedside of parent, or husband, or child. But if she have not 
presence of mind and self-command, she will be not only use- 
less, but hurtful, to. the patient. She must be able to command 
her voice, her manner, even her looks ; she must be able to 
think clearly, and decide rapidly, even when her feelings are- 
most excited, and her nerves must not be of that delicate com- 
plexion which cannot bear the sight of suffering, or shrinks 
from the sometimes loathsome offices of the sick-room. Every 
medical man will testify to the influence which the character 
and manner of the nurse exercise over a patient, and we can 
advance no stronger argument for the cultivation of decision, 

23 
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moral courage, and their attendant qualities, than that these are 
the qualities most invaluable in the performance of woman^s 
especial and arduous task, — the care of the sick. 

It is because women most need whatever tends to strengthen 
character, that we dwell so much on this subject. Physically 
weak, and necessarily dependent, they require all the vigor 
which a high tone of moral sentiment can impart, and the more 
we feel a masculine manner or tone to be offensive in them, the 
more careful should we be, that womanly delicacy does not de- 
generate into affectation and helplessness. 

There is another point coming directly within the household 
duties of women, which is so nearly connected with self-con- 
trol, decision, and moral courage, that it claims mention here, 
though we have already touched upon it in a previous chapter.* 
We mean economy, on which depends so much of the comfort 
and happiness, as well as the respectability, of families. 

Few things can be more pernicious than the levity with .which 
carelessness in money matters, and even positive extravagance, 
are generally spoken of, even to the extent of considering them 
as proofs of a liberal spirit. If those who, by supporting such 
opinions, encourage the young in thoughtless self-indulgence, 
would pause to trace the miserable effects of extravagance, the 
hardened selfishness it produces in some, the heart- wearing 
anxiety it entails on nobler minds, chafed by the sense of de- 
pendence, the destruction of domestic comfort, and the endless 
train of evils working through every class of society, and there- 
fore affecting more or less the well-being of society itself, they 
would learn to use another language, and to view in its true de- 
formity the vice they had almost mistaken for a virtue. 

One of the worst forms which extravagance assumes in this 
country is the attempt in each class to vie with the one imme- 
diately above it, in dress, luxury, and general mode of living. 
In order to do this, each family must live up to, if not beyond, 
its income ; hence, the imposition of a new tax, an increase on 
the price of provisions, or a temporary decline of trade, is felt 

* Chap. IV., on Method. 
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at once as a heavy blow. To meet it, luxuries must be given 
up, which should never have been aimed at, and even comforts 
sacrificed, which, under a better system, might always have been 
enjoyed ; the labor by which these were supplied is suddenly 
thrown out of employment, to increase the amount of distress, 
and serious national misery, spreading through all classes, and 
pressing heaviest on those least able to bear it, is the final 
result. 

The limits of expenditure cannot be fixed or defined in any 
way, for they must vary with every position in society ; but we 
may lay it down as a general rule that our expenditure should not 
only be kept strictly within our income, but a surplus laid by to 
meet any unusual demand, such as the expenses of illness, of a 
necessary journey, or an increasing family. Unless such extra 
expenses are foreseen and provided for, debt must be incurred 
to meet them, and with it all the evil consequences to ourselves 
and others which follow in its train. The want of providing for 
future contingencies is never more strongly exemplified than in 
the very common case of parents making no provision for the 
education of their children. These expenses can never come 
suddenly or unexpectedly. For many years the children have 
gradually required something more, and the cost of preparing 
sons for professions is well known to all ; yet the parents live 
up to their income, give up perhaps a luxury here or a whim 
there when occasion presses, but make no provision for the fu- 
ture till the trying period comes. And then they bewail their 
hard lot^ and appeal to the sympathy and compassion of friends 
and relations to help them through difficulties they might, in 
some measure at least, have avoided, by a consistent course of 
economy and self-control through the many years they have 
had fpr preparation. The spirit of real integrity and indepen- 
dence would surely prompt the sacrifice of every luxury from 
the moment a new responsibility becomes theirs, and forbid 
them to continue in thoughtless enjoyment and depend on 
foreign assistance to repair in some measure their childish want 
of foresight 

The question of expenditure is one of the first on which the 
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young are called to exercise their judgment ; they cannot, there- 
fore, too early learn to regard it as one of principle, and not of 
mere convenience, and to exercise the self-control and moral 
courage necessary to restrict, if poor, their own expenses within 
the narrow limits of prudence, in spite of the example or per- 
suasions of richer companions ; or, in a different position, to 
withstand the laugh or the unpopularity which often assail the 
affluent when they refuse to follow the tide of fashion or folly. 
Young women are, generally, less exposed than men to the 
temptations which lead to serious pecuniary difficulties. The 
entire dependence in which they are generally kept as regards 
money matters restricts their power within limits so narrow as 
to be comparatively unimportant ; but it caji never be unim- 
portant to their own comfort and dignity of character, whether 
they yield to the temptation to exceed their means, and there- 
fore to be always vacillating between over-finery and shabbine^, 
or whether they have sufficient self-control and moral courage 
to carry out such a well-ordered system of expenditure as shall 
make the sum at their disposal cover, not only their personal 
wants, but leave some surplus for other demands. 

When married, though their dependence is sometimes scarce- 
ly less, their control over household expenditure makes these 
qualities even more necessary to them. We acknowledge that 
it is often out of their power to do much. Some men are suffi- 
ciently unjust and selfish to keep their wives from all knowledge 
of, or share in, the management of their pecuniary affairs, al- 
though they must unavoidably share in any discomfort or dis- 
tress which may arise from their mismanagement, and be in- 
volved in the ruin which may follow. Something, however, may 
always be done by introducing economy into those departments 
of the household which are under the wife's control, and though 
she may be able to save only a few pounds, while the husband 
is spending hundreds, the duty is no less binding, since no force 
of example can justify the violation of the simple principle of 
justice and integrity. It should be remembered, moreover, that 
unavailing as such efforts may be towards averting impending 
ruin, every sum thus saved, however small, or rather any in- 
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crease of debt thus avoided, is so much misery spared to the 
poor artisan, whose labor supplies the shops, and who cannot be 
adequately remunerated unless the shopkeeper be first paid. 
This reflection alone should be enough to arrest in their thought- 
less career those women who consider a husband's extrava- 
gance as a sufficient justification for any excess on their own 
part 

The wives of professional men should also remember that 
their income is made by their husbands' toil. He has perhaps 
labored hard through the best years of youth, pent up in narrow 
chambers, or in an office or a counting-house, before he could 
venture to marry and enjoy the luxuries of a home. And still, 
through disappointment and weariness, and too frequent suffer- 
ing to health and spirits, his toil continues, and the increasing 
demands of a family make perhaps new efforts necessary when 
rest would be most needful for body and mind. Undoubtedly 
tfiere is pleasure in active employment, and with a fair share of 
professional advancement, men are the happier for the labor, — 
while the tender and generous rejoice in surrounding the beings 
they love with the luxuries won by their unremitting exertions. 
But their wives should not be behind them in generosity, they 
should not forget that they spend every day in comfort and 
comparative leisure, while their husbands have short seasons 
only for relaxation or enjoyment ; if, then, the amusements of 
the latter are more expensive, or their tastes inclined to ex- 
travagance, a wife's tenderness will make every excuse for 
them, and feel the justice of retrenching herself in every possi- 
ble way before she will try to curtail her husband's compara- 
tively rare indulgences. 

Women may also, by the influence of example, control in 
some degree a husband's extravagance, though the feeling of 
the little they can do by the small savings in their power, and 
the ridicule and even displeasure of the husband himself at a 
course which involves a tacit reproach to him, render the self- 
denial in such cases very difficult. The example, however, will 
seldom be wholly lost if it be not marred by ostentation or ill- 
temper ; for that man must be unusually selfish or devoid of 

23* 
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feeling, who could see his wife persevere in a consistent course 
of privation, and not put some restraint upon his own self-indul- 
gence. It is only, however, by this consistency of principle, 
combined with gentleness, that a woman can hope to do any 
good. If she indulges herself in small things, however insig- 
nificant the expenditure in comparison to her husband^s, he will 
merely set it down to difference of tastes ; and one milliner's 
bill which she may be obliged to apply to him to discharge will 
probably efface the recollection of a whole year's self-denial in 
other and more important things. It is truly in her case the 
self-denial, not the economy she practises, however admirable 
in its method, by which she may hope to influence her husband 
and produce the good effects she aims at. 

But it is not merely the sacrifice of selfish indulgences which 
economy demands. An exercise of self-control, far more try- 
ing to the generous mind, is sometimes required, namely, to 
sacrifice the luxury of giving, of bestowing pleasure, and even 
of relieving distress ; for not even charity must be allowed to 
interfere with justice, a breach of which is caused by every ex- 
cess of expenditure over income. We deceive ourselves when 
we forget this ; for when debt is carelessly incurred, or just pay- 
tnent delayed for purposes of benevolence, it is simply reliev- 
ing the misery that shocks our present feelings at the expense 
of causing misery, which we think less about, because not ob- 
truded on our notice. True generosity involves some self-sac- 
rifice ; but if to perform a generous action we neglect a higher 
duty, we really choose the lesser sacrifice, because not able to 
exert sufficient self-control to make the greater ; and while 
wearing the semblance of generosity, we prove ourselves de- 
ficient in the highest characteristic of a truly generous spirit. 

The temptation which most easily besets women is that of 
dress ; and one of the things which leads many to yield to it 
with little resistance is the comparatively trifling cost of each 
article. It is the number of little things, cheap in themselves, — 
ribbons, embroidery, lace, materials for trimmings of various 
kinds, — which we confess greatly ornament and improve the 
appearance of dress, but which consume sums of money that in 
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a lump would have seemed almost impossible to spend. To a 
certain degree, trifles such as these must enter into a woman's 
dress ; but it is of these that she should beware, and in these 
begin to retrench when retrenchment is necessary. Above all, 
it is more essential even for her than for men to pay ready 
money for every thing. A tailor's or boot- maker's bill cannot 
be swelled far above what is expected ; it is, therefore, only 
one who is lamentably thoughtless on the subject who can be 
taken by surprise by them ; but it is impossible for a woman to 
calculate the amount of a bill for the thousand little things 
which she has bought during the course only of a few months. 
It is the same with household expenses. There can be little 
danger in leaving a standing yearly account for such articles as 
are ordered in in large quantities and at stated times, or even, 
if convenient, in paying a butcher or a baker every quarter 
only, when once the average amount of consumption has been 
ascertained ; but let every housekeeper beware of trifles, of 
the sundries which always make up the most vexatious column 
in their account-books. If they have any regard for economy, 
let these be paid for, ready money, and no servant be allowed 
to have a long bill for trifles, which will probably have escaped 
the memory before payment is called for. 

We cannot help mentioning here, — though it is assuredly a di- 
gression, — the great deficiency of any proper training for girls 
in the household duties, which, whether married or single, must 
devolve upon them. Few girls are taught any thing of the 
economy of a household, from the keeping of accounts to the 
ordering of a dinner ; fewer still are practically acquainted with 
the homely details of housekeeping. Yet how essential is this 
knowledge, and how obvious the consequences of the want of it ! 
The young girl marries, and if naturally careless, she neglects 
her household altogether till her husband is disgusted with bad 
living or high bills; she is cheated and laughed at by her ser- 
vants ; or, if more conscientious, she spends hours in doing that 
which should require only a few minutes, feels her new duties 
a heavy responsibility, on account of her ignorance, and buys 
experience at the expense of time, of pleasanter occupation, of 
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much care and anxiety, and of money which can perhaps be 
ill spared. 

We shall scarcely be accused of wishing women to devote 
too much time to domestic employments, but, at the same time, 
it is with great regret that we sometimes see those employmeats 
despised ; — that which contributes so materially to comfort de- 
serves a higher place than it obtains with the highly accom- 
plished ladies of the present day, and we would fain see it re- 
stored to its proper place in female education. Much sense and 
judgment, a spirit of order and method, conscientious economy 
and value of time, much self-control and desire to please others, 
joined to no small share of tact and good taste, are required to 
make an accomplished mattresse de maison^ whose household 
avocations shall be scrupulously attended to by herself, but 
never intruded upon the attention of her guests, or allowed to 
trespass on her husband's leisure and enjoyment. The degree 
in which it is necessary for the mistress of a family to interfere 
m the minutia of household occupations, must depend upon her 
station and means, and cannot, therefore, admit of any rules; 
but whatever the establishment, it is well that servants should 
know that their mistress is perfectly aufait of every detail, and 
that, if she sees occasion to inquire, she cannot be deceived. 

Again, needlework is universally acknowledged as an indis- 
pensable female accomplishment, but even that is now degener- 
ating into the mere prettiness of fancy-work. It appears to us, 
however, that skill in plain work of every kind, and in cutting 
out all such articles of clothing as are manufactured at home, 
should enter as an important part into the education of girls 
of every rank. Where this accomplishment has not been 
taught in early life, we earnestly recommend all whose time is 
at their own disposal to acquire it without delay. The impor- 
tance of it, in an economical point of view, is immense, and 
much of the petty misery of poor marriages would be avoided, 
if this and other useful arts were more general. We do not de- 
sire to see women now, as in days of yore, spend a large por- 
tion of their lives in the kitchen, or the still-room ; but we do 
think that a slight practical acquaintaqce with the occupations 
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of each is far beyond contempt, even among the richest. Little 
delicacies are often required in the sick-room, which are more 
relished if prepared by a beloved hand. In cases of illness 
abroad, it often happens that the weakened appetite of the inva- 
lid might be tempted by some of the far-off delicacies of home, 
which the -helpless hands of wife or daughter" are unable to pre- 
pare. Would the skin be less white, the fingers less taper, or 
more unfit for the harp or the pencil, if they could make a cus- 
tard pudding, or mix a cup of gruel ? In different circum- 
stances, such accomplishments need still less apology. If econ- 
omy requires that a country girl should be hired as cook, it is 
not beneath the attention of any gentlewoman to add to the 
comfort of her husband's table by personal teaching, or to in- 
crease its delicacies without incurring expense, by preserving 
with her own hands the fruit which her garden affords. Such 
little things as these may make the difference of his feeling 
ashamed to allow even a friend to witness their poverty, or be- 
ing able gladly to ask an agreeable stranger to share their hum- 
ble, but nice, well-ordered, and well-prepared dinner. Let no 
woman undervalue the importance of this consideration, and let 
none suppose that this attention to household drudgery is incon- 
sistent with mental cultivation. We believe that the really best 
educated woman will always prove herself, when circumstances 
demand it, the most fit for the humblest, or most irksome duties, 
and will display in them the vigor and activity of mind which 
she has cultivated in higher pursuits. 

It is difficult, when speaking of small things, to bring up in- 
stances, — and impossible to enumerate all we wish to enforce. 
Such things must vary according to all the different circum- 
stances of life, but the principle remains the same, and if 
women examine conscientiously their daily lives, they will need 
no further guide. Let them recollect that the neglect of minor 
duties leads to the neglect of the most important, that the waste 
of minutes inures us to the waste of hours, that thoughtless ex- 
penditure in little things denotes the spirit of the spendthrift, 
and that the carelessness about trifles, which lessens our influ- 
ence, prepares the misery of some future day, when we would 
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in vain exert the power we have frittered away. Let them re- 
member that, however high their attainments, however noble 
their conduct in the great affairs of life, they have failed in a 
most important part of their mission, if they have neglected the 
minor cares, which properly belong to those who are saved 
from arduous toil, or the minor graces, which throw a charm 
over existence, and endear even the blessed sanctuary of home. 

To return from this long digression to the causes which in- 
terfere with proper decision of character. 

There is one great cause of indecision, namely, the incohe- 
rence of our own aims and wishes. The single-minded see 
their path clearly before them, while they who wish to serve a 
double purpose must ever hang perplexed between conflicting 
objects. Nor are these only the intentionally insincere ; many 
persons, who would abhor any conscious deviation from recti- 
tude of purpose, are yet guilty of it unconsciously to a great 
extent. They choose some one thing as the aim of all their 
exertions, they sacrifice to its attainment every other object, 
and when they have attained it they complain of the injustice 
of fortune, because they do not possess also those things which 
they renounced in making their choice.* Thus some make 
the acquisition of wealth their great and principal object, and 
when wealth is attained they murmur that they have not also 
the peace which belongs to contentment, and the joys of friend- 
ship which they forgot in the search for gold. Others cher- 
ished a nobler ambition ; they wished to serve their fellow- 
creatures, and chose a career of usefulness and self-denial ; yet 
when they have done the good they desired, they accuse fate, 
because the riches and honors which they openly despised do 
not also crown their labors. A woman perhaps feels that life 
would be desolate without the ties and affections of domestic 
life ; she marries accordingly, and then murmurs because she 
cannot enjoy the absence of care, the freedom of action of the 
unmarried. Another shrinks from the burden and dependence 

* See Mrs. Barbauld*s eloquent Essay on The Inconsistency of Hu- 
man Wishes. 
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of marriage ; she chooses a solitary lot, and then pines because 
solitude is not rich in affections, in the joys of that checkered 
state the trials of which she refused to encounter. 

We find this kind of inconsistency at every turn in things 
great and small. In the instances we have alluded to, the 
course is irrevocable ; therefore, although the mind is fretted 
by querulous discontent, the indecision caused by repentance is 
not apparent, since the opportunity for action does not recur. 
But in all the minor decisions we have to make in the daily 
transactions of business, the arrangements of convenience or 
pleasure, in which whenever we make a choice it still must be 
upon some principle, or at least some dominant motive in the 
mind, the consequence of yielding to this kind of inconsistency 
in our expectations is total indecision, and a degree of waver- 
ing, which increases with every occasion of action or of choice, 
from the settlement of property to the purchase of a ribbon. 

One secret of decision as well as of contentment is to know 
our own wants, and wishes, and capabilities, and, having, ac- 
cording to that knowledge, chosen our course, to abide by the 
principles which guided the choice. No doubt time may prove 
the principles themselves to have been unsound ; if so, that is 
the real subject of regret, but so long as they still approve them- 
selves to our reason it is childish weakness to quarrel with the 
result So long as in looking back over some past transaction 
we feel that we judged for the best according to our knowledge, 
and that, if placed again in the same position, and with the same 
means of judging, we should. again come to the same conclu- 
sion, there is no rational ground of self-reproach or repentance. 
The new light furnished by the result should guide us in our 
future course, not be thrown back upon the past to make its er- 
rors appear as crimes. The habit of so doing will destroy that 
confidence necessary to decision. 

Nothing is so universally acknowledged as the mixed nature 
of all earthly advantages or blessings ; the black spot is known 
to be in the fairest prospect, the bitter drop in the cup that 
seems sparkling with Heaven's nectar ; yet this most trite of all 
truisms is what we generally refuse to remember in practice. 
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We Still think the rose without a thorn may fall to our lot ; we 
still fancy that, ere we decide, we may find a course of life free 
from uncertainties and difficulties, and, in our restless search 
after a condition in which there shall be nothing to endure, we 
lose the peace of mind which might be ours, and sink into that 
irresolution and inconsistency which are fatal alike to vigor of 
character and to real happiness. 

Above all is it painful to see this inconsistency contradicting 
the lofty aims and principles of the Christian. We profess to 
consider this life as a pilgrimage to a more enduring home. 
We speak with contempt of its fleeting joys when compared 
with the blessings of eternity. We acknowledge as divine the 
virtue we openly take for our model ; yet too often murmur in 
our secret hearts that this virtue wants the allurements of vice, 
that the joys of earth are not immortal, that the house of pil- 
grimage is not a haven of rest. " Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon," said He whose lips distilled wisdom, and to serve 
the one, and yet expect 40 receive the wages of the other, is no 
less weak, no less destructive of firm and simple uprightness. 

The crowning requisite, then, for decision of character is the 
harmony of the mind with itself, of which consistency in our 
desires and aims is an essential part. This harmony is the 
agreement of the whole mind in the act or course of action 
decided on, and that complete conviction of the justice of its 
views or endeavors, or of the soundness of the means by which 
the decision was formed, which will prevent regret and waver- 
ing repentance. 

If all the powers of the mind, the affections, reason, and 
conscience, approve the design we have formed, the mental 
vigor is undivided ; no strength is wasted in contending with 
inward scruples or misgivings. On the other hand, if those 
several powers are at variance, the mind is harassed, and its 
energy weakened by division. Hence we derive a new proof 
of the necessity that reason and conscience should be habitually 
supreme, since their supremacy can alone establish such har- 
mony. The several passions and affections tend to individual 
objects, and therefore to frequent disorder when their claims 
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interfere with each other ; the habit of subjecting them all to 
one supreme rule can alone enable the mind to act with undi- 
vided force in one direction, and in search of one end. Any 
predominant passion, whether good or evil, will indeed produce 
this harmony for a time, but the effect must necessarily be as 
transient as the object which excites the passion. The only 
legitimate sovereignty is that of conscience ; passion conquers 
its rival forces for a time, conscience alone maintains the har- 
monious action of all the powers through life.* 

In many cases, however, it is necessary to act when this 
union of the mind is — at first at least — impossible, either 
from the apparent equal weight of argument for and against 
the course we* meditate, or from the nature and strength of 
the feelings opposed to the calm conclusions of the judgment. 
These are the cases which, as we have said elsewhere, compli- 
cate in so painful a manner the considerations of duty ; but the 
habit of acting under the supreme guidance of conscience will 
secure us at least that degree of inward peace which arises 
from the sense of having earnestly striven to do what was right, 
leaving the issue to Him who overrules actions and consequen- 
ces to the ends of his unerring providence. 

Without such decision of character as this, there may be 
good impulses, energetic attempts, and amiable conduct, but 
there will be no steady and consistent virtue. 

* The cases of a ruling passion maintaining its dominion to the last 
hour of life, are apparent exceptions ; but in them unity of purpose is 
produced at the expense of the highest faculties of the mind. Conscience 
is crashed, that its sway may be usurped by the tyrant passion, and reason 
i» silenced, except as it indicates the means to attain the chosen aim. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MENTAL TRAINING. 



SECT. I. — GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Education directed to the intellect comprehends study, or 
the means of acquiring knowledge, — and the formation of 
mental habits, or the discipline of the intellectual faculties, 
whereby they are rendered fit and ready instruments of the 
will. The latter is mental training, properly so called ; since 
it has for its direct object the development and perfection of the 
mind itself, without reference to any ulterior aim, to any of the 
special objects for which intellectual power is required. 

This, next to moral training, or rather in inseparable connec- 
tion with it, should be the principal aim of early education. 
The pliancy of the youthful mind, its unaptness for severe 
study, and its exemption from the demands of active life, com- 
bine to mark it as the period best fitted for the training of the 
powers which must afterwards be applied to special objects. 
The great mistake so often made, and which leads to the neg- 
lect of this important part of early training, lies in not consider- 
ing the real purpose of the knowledge imparted to the young, 
which, necessarily too limited in amount to be valued for itself, 
possesses worth in proportion only to the assistance it has given 
in fitting the mind for future labors. When information is 
wanted for some special practical object, the quickest and 
readiest mode of acquiring it is doubtless the best, and must be 
followed, regardless of other considerations; but, generally 
speaking, in early education no such necessity exists, and the 
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actual amount of knowledge gained is unimportant, compared 
with the other objects to be aimed at. If, then, by one method 
of teaching, a pupil could be instructed in a great variety of 
subjects, and taught a vast number of facts, or forms of lan- 
guage, without his reason being trained, or habits of thought 
and observation induced, — while another method should form 
those habits, but leave the mind comparatively barren of in- 
formation, — the latter should unhesitatingly be preferred, al- 
though its less showy results would afford little gratification to 
the vanity of either pupil or teacher. The well-disciplined 
mind will easily turn to the acquisition of further knowledge ; 
but the head full to overflowing with the results of other men's 
investigations and labors may remain satisfied with this mere 
book learning, and never acquire the power or habit of thinking 
and reasoning for itself. 

Obvious as this appears, it is too commonly overlooked, and 
mental training is confounded with mere instruction ; while 
parents and teachers seem to take for granted that the latter 
will necessarily, and of itself, train and discipline the mind. 
Doubtless, it does so to a certain extent, by exercising some 
faculties, such as attention and memory ; but the system in 
which it is made the primary object leaves reason uncultivated, 
and allows imagination either to run wild, or to perish, according 
to disposition and circumstances. The consequences of this 
confusion are visible in the disproportion between the immense 
educational apparatus of the present day, and its actual results. 
The standard of general information is raised, but there is no 
corresponding increcuse of mental vigor, of sound judgment, or 
large and clear views ; for these result, not from the mere 
knowledge which has been trusted to the memory, but from 
those carefully trained habits of mind which strengthen and as- 
sist the exercise of reason, and make thought at once vigorous 
and clear. 

In pursuing any particular branch of knowledge, our object 
is special and limited, and the effect of our pursuit upon the 
mind is of the same partial character ; but the influence of the 
proper discipline of the mental faculties has no limit but the 
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capacity and duration of the mind itself; it gives us the mas- 
tery of an admirable instrument, which we may afterwards 
apply to any object within the sphere of human thought or ac- 
tion. To it belongs, also, all the best influence of intellectual 
culture ; for it is not proficiency in this or that branch of knowl- 
edge which strengthens the mind in the performance of duty, 
refines its moral sensibilities, or adds weight to moral influence ; 
but the enlightened and liberal views, the sober cast of thought, 
the accuracy of judgment, making decision at once prompt and 
safe, which can be obtained only by mental discipline. 

Habit is no less powerful an auxiliary in mental, than in 
moral culture. When we have trained certain powers of the 
intellect to habitual exercise, they act, as it were, spontaneously, 
and in bringing them afterwards to bear on any special point, 
we have to contend with no difficulties but those which belong 
to the subject itself; we are free from all those hindrances 
which arise from ignorance of the means of carrying on our 
labor, or inaptitude in using those means. The advantage is 
the same as that which a workman, who is complete master of 
his tools, enjoys over one who is unaccustomed to their use, 
and whose awkwardness in handling them doubles the difliiculty 
of his task. An inquiry, therefore, into what mental habits it 
is most necessary to train, and into the means of training them, 
must precede any consideration of special studies or pursuits. 

Among these means, study undoubtedly holds a prominent 
place, but its efficiency depends on the active intention in the 
mind of making it subservient to the purposes of mental disci- 
pline. This is the inward practical principle^ without which, 
as we have seen,* the enforced observance of certain rules, or 
performance of certain acts, will fail in producing a habit. In 
the study of mathematics, for instance, which tends perhaps 
more than any other to cultivate and strengthen the reason, un- 
less this object has been kept principally in view, great acute- 
ness in scientific investigation may be attained, without bringing 
any proportional gain in general power of reasoning, or strength 

• Chap. II., on Habit. 
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of judgment. Habit will operate in respect to the point on 
which it has been cultivated, but if the mind be turned in an- 
other direction, the power will fail. It is, in short, the object 
or the motive for which we study, more than the study itself, 
which principally affects the mind. Were it otherwise, we 
might confidently expect all mathematicians and lawyers to be 
men of acute discrimination and sound judgment ; we should 
look for accuracy, patience, largeness of views, and earnest 
love of truth, from all men of science ; for fortitude, decision, 
and self-command, from all who have been trained amid the 
toil and dangers of a military career. How far such expecta- 
tions are actually realized we need not say. 

Bearing, then, in mind the great principle on which the foun- 
dation of habits depends, we clearly see in what relation intel- 
lectual pursuits stand to mental training, and the influence of 
the one upon the other. When our object is to form certain 
mental habits, our studies must be chosen with exclusive refer- 
ence to their aptness for such a purpose ; and the amount of 
information gained must be considered as subordinate in impor- 
tance to the state of the mind while studying, and to the extent 
and direction of its activity after the hours of study are over ; 
to the habitual tendencies^ in short, which our pursuits foster 
and strengthen. 

As reason is the highest faculty of the intellect, holding the 
same preeminent position in the intellectual as conscience in the 
moral nature, so those habits which tend to strengthen the power 
of reasoning, to facilitate its exercise, and correct its results, 
are of the first importance in mental discipline. Constant ref- 
erence to this paramount object will give method to our endeav- 
ors, and, by preventing the exclusive cultivation of one faculty 
at the expense of another, will preserve that harmony and pro- 
portion of the mind which are essential to its full development. 
It is in order to point out the general method by which this 
result may be attained, not with the view of presenting any 
thing like an analysis of the mental powers, that we shall now 
briefiy examine those among our faculties, by the methodical 

24* 
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training of which we may form the hahits which bear most 
directly on the cultivation of reason.* 



SECT. II. OBSEEVATION. 

The faculty of observation is one of the first unfolded in the 
human mind, accompanying the earliest dawn of infant intelli- 
gence, and giving the measure of its growth. In later years, 
the development of other powers greatly influences observation, 
and according to the education the child receives, it is blunted 
and misdirected, or cultivated and improved, till it becomes an 
•important instrument of knowledge. He in whom it has been 
unfortunately blunted, goes on as a dull plodder through the 
world, blind to half the beauties it contains, untaught by its 
varied scenes of good and evil ; while the active and observing 
4nind finds 

•* Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." 

The well-known child's story of " Eyes and no Eyes " 
•might be read with profit by many a grown-up person, who has 
never yet learnt to observe, nor even felt the value of observa- 
tion. The poet, the wit, the artist, the philosopher, all owe to' 
their powers of observation that which books could never have 
given them. 

It is from its close connection with the spirit of inquiry, which 
is the root of the love of knowledge, that observation acquires 
its chief value. That which we do not perceive we shall cer- 
tainly not inquire about ; and therefore it is that every rational 
system of education entourages pursuits which awaken the 

* In sending this chapter to the press, we are painfully sensible of the 
slight and imperfect manner in which we have treated so important a sub- 
ject ; but to have treated it fully would have required, not a chapter, but a 
volume. Our limits would admit only of our pointing out the principal 
objects to be aimed at in Mental Training, with reference particularly to its 
practical influence on judgment and conduct 
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powers of observation. The difficulty, however, is not so much 
to awaken a power, which is called into action from the very 
first hours of life, as to improve and direct it. The question is, 
not simply to observe, but to observe that which is worth ob- 
serving. Most people have observation enough for that which 
interests them ; women, in particular, are quick and nice ob- 
servers, but, unfortunately, their observation is generally direct- 
ed to points of no real value. They will note, with minute ac- 
curacy, every detail in the dress, equipage, or manner of their 
acquaintance, while they remain blind to changes in the spirit 
of the times, to the working of principles which affect, perhaps, 
every social relation around them. Even where observation is 
of a higher kind, the want of reflection often makes it useless. 
The consequence is, that in society we often hear women make 
quick and clever remarks on people and things, but seldom hear 
them utter a reflection which shows that their inquiry or obser- 
vation has extended below the surface. 

When we speak, then, of training the habit of observation, 
we mean in connection with a rational spirit of inquiry, and a 
sense of the relative importance of the points to be observed. 
We may refer to the clever little work by Miss Martineau, en- 
titled, " How to observe," as showing how powerful an instru- 
ment is accurate and well-directed observation in the attainment 
of knowledge. Wherever our object is the collection of facts, 
it is evident that observation is the first and most important 
means of attaining it : but its value depends on what we ob- 
serve. Of two people, for instance, who give an account of 
the same event, one will add detail to detail, till the mind of the 
hearer becomes confused by their multiplicity, while the other, 
seizing only upon the important points, those which give the 
character of the fact, will, in a few words, convey a clear and 
accurate impression of it. Just as a mere sketch or outline by 
a master-hand conveys more in its few characteristic touches 
than the finished and labored drawing of a less practised artist. 

There are two conditions, then, necessary to make observation 
useful : — 1st. That the mind be sufficiently alive and interested 
to observe quickly and accurately. 2d. That we have some 
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guiding principle to direct our observations. To say that we 
will observe every thing, is tantamount to saying, that we shall 
observe nothing. In travelling, for instance, if we have any 
object beyond the mere passive pleasure which arises from 
change of place and scene, we must know beforehand what 
sort of information we wish for, and to what we should direct 
observation, in order to attain it. The observation of the 
naturalist, the politician, or the artist will naturally take a dif- 
ferent direction, according to the different class of facts they 
are in search of ; and though we be neither naturalists, politi- 
cians, or artists, we must equally know what we want to ob- 
serve, if we wish to derive any information from our observa- 
tions. The next point is, that we should seek in every object 
or fact for its leading features, the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it specifically from other objects or facts. The power 
of doing this rapidly and accurately is that which constitutes a 
good observer, and is an important element of judgment, the 
soundness of which must depend on our correct appreciation of 
the facts before us. Such observation as this includes the ex- 
ercise of two other very important faculties, namely, compari- 
son and abstraction. The latter separates those qualities in an 
object which are common to it with other objects, from those 
which are peculiar to itself, and which, therefore, constitute its 
character or individuality. Comparison brings together the ob- 
jects so distinguished, in order to see what relation they may 
bear to each other, or to some third object ; and the exercise 
which the habit of observation gives to faculties so important 
constitutes its chief advantage, when viewed with reference to 
the cultivation of reason. 

The value of acute observation to all those engaged in the 
labor of education, makes the proper training of this habit pecu- 
liarly important to women. The characteristics, whether bodily 
or mental, of children, manifest themselves by such slight indi- 
cations, that they escape the eye of any but an acute observer. 
In the case of illness, we all know the importance of detecting 
the first symptoms of the disease, and the same care and vigi- 
lance are yet more important with regard to the moral health of 
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the child. The germs of error, nay, of vice, lie concealed un- 
der the demonstrations of childish feeling ; the seeds of violent 
passions, of rooted prejudices, are sown at an early age, and 
fostered by circumstances to which an unobservant person at- 
taches no importance ; such a one will laugh at an exhibition of 
childish wrath or jealousy, vanity, or petty malice, in which 
another would read with pity and alarm a long tale of future 
guilt and misery. The evil which is not seen is, of course, not 
checked ; and it silently increases, till it has gained a height 
which baffles the remedies applied at last, but too late. 

The indications of peculiar talent are in the same manner 
perceptible only to the observing, and hence we daily see 
children tied down to studies repulsive to their tastes and incli- 
nations, while strictly debarred from others for which they have 
natural dispositions. It is true, that where there is real genius, 
it breaks through all restraints. Parental blindness could not 
prevent Petrarch from earning immortal fame as a poet, nor 
Pascal from taking the rank nature had assigned him among 
mathematicians; but more ordinary talents are more easily 
stifled ; and we are inclined to attribute much of the mediocrity 
which afflicts the world to the want of intelligent observation 
in parents and teachers, owing to which the natural talents of 
children are crushed or misdirected. 



SECT. III. — ATTENTION. 

The office of observation is to supply us with information 
with regard to external objects, and to observe well necessarily 
implies a certain exercise of attention. But attention requires 
a more continued effort of the mind ; it does not pass, like ob- 
servation, from object to object, but chooses one on which to fix 
itself, to the exclusion of all others. Children begin to observe 
in early infancy, but it is not till much later that they are capa- 
ble of continued attention. Nor is it to outward objects only 
that attention can be directed ; it may be turned inward to the* 
operations of the mind and the succession of thought. Reflect 
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tion is an act of continued attention, keeping certain points be- 
fore the mind, just as certain objects are kept before the eyes, 
till our purpose in detaining them is fulfilted. This is the high- 
est effort of attention. Outward objects force themselves on 
our notice, and easily arrest it ; in reading, the fomns of the 
letters, the visible images of thought, help to fix the wandering 
mind ; but to call up thought, unassisted by sight or sound, to 
arrest its rapid course, or turn it into a different channel, to 
shut out the world of sensation in order to examine the work- 
ings of the world within, requires a mental effort which long 
practice can alone make easy. The results, however, are 
worth the labor they cost, for without this power of continued 
attention we are incapable of reflection, of connected thought, 
and therefore of reasoning. 

In every attempt at education, attention is necessarily trained 
up to a certain point. The first lesson he learns teaches the 
child that without attention he can accomplish nothing ; but the 
mental effort required of him is often unwillingly made, and 
the consequence is, that unless the teacher can find means, by 
exciting his interest, to make him give a willing attention, he 
will exercise the faculty only under the pressure of external 
constraint, and no habit will be formed in his mind. In later 
years, when the external restraint is removed, the mind, unused 
to voluntary exertion, accustomed to follow the impulse of the 
moment, and yield to each impression given to the current of 
thought by external objects, cannot exercise the self-control 
needful to concentrate its attention for more than a few mo- 
ments, and after hours of reading and apparent study, it will be 
found that those short moments are all that have been really 
spent to any purpose. 

Without by any means assenting to the common theory that 
whatever is seriously attended to will remain impressed on the 
memory, we may boldly aflirm the converse proposition, that 
nothing which has not excited attention can be remembered. 
This fact is so obvious, that most people conscious of habits of 
inattention feel the necessity of correcting them, though they 
may not set to work with sufficient vigor or a good choice of 
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means. But besides the intellectual deficiencies it entails, there 
is in inattention a want of earnestness of purpose, which, if al- 
lowed to become habitual, even in trifling things, is hurtful to 
the mind. We are inattentive only because we are uninter- 
ested, and we should augur ill of the moral state of any one 
who is habitually uninterested. Attention is a kind of intellect- 
ual sincerity ; it proves that we are in earnest in what we un- 
dertake, and its absence may therefore be regarded as an indi- 
cation of more serious defects. 
« 

In speaking of method, we have shown how important it is 
to those who, like women, are liable to constant interruptions 
from domestic matters requiring immediate attention, to have 
the power of turning the latter at once, and completely, from 
one subject to another. This habit is of great value, not only 
as facilitating pursuits which without it could not be carried on, 
but as aiding us to gain that control over our own faculties 
which is an essential element of presence of mind, and insuriBs 
the free and undisturbed use of reason whenever it may be re- 
quired. Great concentration of thought, producing abstraction, 
will make this habit very difficult to acquire ; but there are few 
who can plead such an excuse for not possessing it, and the 
more general causes of its deficiency are sluggishness of mind 
and absence of self-control. 

The first step towards gaining command over our attention is 
to acquire the habit of steady application to whatever matter we 
have in hand. Some studies are in this respect preferable to 
others ; arithmetic or geometry, for instance, to history ; and, 
generally, whatever gives something to do^ — something which 
forces the mind to act^ — instead of leaving it to follow pas- 
sively the narrative or reasonings of others. We must watch 
and check the habit of inattention in ourselves, as we should in 
a child we were teaching ; questioning and examining ourselves 
as to the progress we have made, and testing it by the power of 
giving, in words or writing, the results of the day's study, or at 
least of some definite portion of the day's study.* Different 

* See the Chapter on Study. 
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minds will, of course, require different methods, but any one 
earnestly bent upon curing the defect will readily find the 
means best suited to himself. When the habit of application is 
formed, then follows the more arduous task of learning to re- 
flect and to control the succession of thought 

If it be difficult to fix our attention when we have the help of 
visible objects to assist it, it is certain that we shall find it still 
more difficult to fix it on the subtile process of thought, the ac- 
tion of which is so continued and habitual, that we are almost 
as unconscious of it as of the pulsation of the heart. We all 
know how easy it is to carry on any familiar occupation with- 
out a conscious effort of attention. Many persons can even 
read out loud, giving the proper expression and punctuation to 
what they read, while their thoughts are occupied with a wholly 
different subject, and the words convey no distinct impressions 
to their minds. If habit can make us thus perform, almost un- 
consciously, an operation which "was once attended with both 
toil and difficulty, how much greater must be its power in ren- 
dering us inattentive to the rapid and ceaseless action of the 
mind, which began with the earliest dawn of intelligence, which 
continues even when the visible world is shut out in sleep, and 
which is truly the life of life ! The.-e is the same difference 
between reflection and that involuntary current of thought, as 
between seeing and observing ; we cannot avoid seeing what 
passes before our eyes, but it may pass unheeded for want of 
observation ; and in like manner we cannot check the flow of 
thought, but its aimless activity may make our waking thoughts 
as incoherent as our dreams, for want of that power of reflec- 
tion which should give them purpose and connection. In a 
word, the mind continues to receive impressions, whether con- 
trolled or uncontrolled, but it works only when directed by the 
will, consciously exercised towards a definite purpose. 

The ravings of delirium are not more different from the 
speech of the orator, than the rambling of uncontrolled thought 
from the efforts of reflection ; hence few of the bad habits into 
which people fall, from ignorance or carelessness, are more fa- 
tal to the due exercise of moral or mental power, than that of 
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allowing the mind to run on at random, passing from one half- 
formed image to another without fixing attention upon any. 
Such vague, discursive wandering, if habitually indulged, 
weakens the power of steady attention, till it becomes difficult 
to fix it upon any thing. We fear, however, that a large pro- 
portion even of educated persons allow their thoughts, without 
scruple, to ramble in this manner whenever they are not en- 
grossed in some active pursuit, and it is to this habit, perhaps, 
that we may attribute the general dislike to studies that require 
any continued effort of reflection, as compared with those in 
which the mind remains almost passive, the mere recipient of 
facts or images. Many people, even, who are not deficient in 
attention while reading, and are capable of reflection when a 
subject is brought, as it were, tangibly before them, have yet 
no idea of controlling the succession of thought when the imme- 
diate object of study is withdrawn, or of carrying out a train of 
reasoning or speculation. They are all more or less in the 
situation of the gentleman who said he did not know what peo- 
ple meant by thinking, and that when he saw a tree he thought 
it was a tree. 

This subject is one of great importance to women, with whom 
needlework so often employs the hands for a large portion of 
the day, without in any way exercising the mind, so that thought 
is free to ramble, while the plea of occupation prevents any 
self-reproach on the ground of lost time. The encouragement 
thus given to vain and idle fancies tends, in no small degree, to 
foster, the frivolous tone of mind which is so unfortunatel v prev- 
alent. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we require a continual 
labor of thought. The mind cannot be ever on the stretch, but 
must have rest as well as the body ; its task being done, it must 
be released from the control of the will, and allowed to wander 
as freely and carelessly as a bird through the pathless air. All 
we ask is, that this shall be its relaxation, not its habit; and that 
it shall be so disciplined, as to be recalled at will from its wild- 
est flights and fixed on any point where its energies are wanted. 
At first, any length of meditation upon one subject will be found 

25 
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impossible, nor should it be attempted ; but as soon as any wea- 
riness is felt, the thoughts, instead of being allowed to wander 
away, should be roused at once, and fixed by some active occu- 
pation. It will assist a beginner, in this difficult task, to select 
in the morning some special topic of reflection for the day, — 
some aphorism, perhaps, from which it may be useful to draw 
deductions, — some opinion which strikes the mind as new and 
doubtful, and therefore requires examination, — some poetical 
passages, which deserve close attention or comparison with oth- 
ers, — some sentence which may not have been fully under- 
stood, and the words of which will help to fix attention, as in 
reading. It will be found safer to make this kind of provision 
for tliought^ than to leave an undisciplined mind to the impulse 
of circumstances. Having done so, we feel, as it were, under 
an engagement to ourselves, more binding, because more posi- 
tive, than any general resolution to reflect. The obligation 
may be strengthened by making it a rule to set down every 
night, in writing, the result of the day's meditation upon the 
particular subject chosen, — a practice in itself favorable to hab- 
its of reflection, not only from the greater precision with which 
we learn to think, when obliged to find intelligible language for 
our thoughts, but also because the consciousness that we are 
preparing for a future task gives a more positive form to the 
mental operation. 

Above all, the aimless wanderings of imagination must for a 
time be checked. It is not till we have acquired habitual con- 
trol over our thoughts, that we may safely indulge the airy 
visions of fancy, or allow the mind to seek repose amid the 
vague images over which, as they float by, a dreamy, poetic 
tinge, a wild, fantastic beauty, often throws such an indescriba- 
ble charm. No such wanderings to fairy land must be allowed 
to interrupt the serious discipline of thought for higher purposes, 
and until this object is accomplished, the mind must seek its re- 
laxation in books or conversation, but as seldom as possible 
loosen the reins of self-government. 

It is difficult to reduce general admonitions on such a point to 
particular rules, and those we have given may seem trivial to 
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many ; — but when was general advice ever found sufficient to 
guide the inexperienced ? Those who would ridicule the at- 
tempt to lay down rules for learning to reflect, only prove that 
they know not how difficult it is to think to any purpose, and 
have never considered how large a proportion of the evil and 
misery and folly around us, of the weakness of the good, of the 
sin of the wicked, proceeds from want of thought, from attenr 
tion being never roused except by external objects appealing to 
the senses, never turned to the world within, never used to the 
control which brings thought under the dominion of the will. 
As we said with reference to rules for forming other habits, so 
we repeat here, the details may seem trivial, but the importance 
of the object gives them value and dignity. 



SECT. IV. — ASSOCIATION. 

The principle of Association, which has seemed to some met- 
aphysicians of sufficient importance to account for the most 
complicated mental phenomena, requires for our purpose no 
elaborate definition or proof, since it is a subject of conscious- 
ness to the most unlearned. Not only do we daily speak of 
pleasing or painftil associations, but even the common rules of 
politeness and good-breeding are, as Dugald Stewart ingeniously 
remarks, constructed with attention to the effects of association 
upon the feelings.* 

When we speak, then, of association, we mean that principle 
by which ideas that have once been in any manner connected 
in our minds have a tendency to suggest each other again, and 
the sight of external objects to recall the impressions, the 
thoughts, or the circumstances which attended our first seeing 
them. It is owing to this principle that, if any spot has been the 
scene of joy or grief, we cannot revisit it without awakening 
once more the same emotions. Even in our memory the joy 
or the grief will be indissolubly connected with the place in 

* Philosophy of the Haman Mind, ^ on Association. 
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which we felt thero, so that its very name becomes to us a 
sound of woe, or a spell of delight. In the same manner, the 
«ght of a book will recall, not only the hours spent in its perusal, 
but the place and the time of our reading it, the thoughts it gave 
rise to, the opinions it advocated, — one idea suggesting another, 
till a long train of associations is revived, which a moment before 
had no place in the memory. But it is needless to multiply in- 
stances of a fact so familiar to us all. It is, indeed, this very 
familiarity which too often makes us overlook its importance. 
The influence of association is so general, so subtile^ and so 
constant, that we yield to it almost as unconsciously as to that of 
the atmosphere ; yet, if we reflect that all our prejudices, most of 
our likes and dislikes, our habits of thought, and in great meas- 
ure of action, depend upon the nature of our associations, we 
shall feel the importance of ascertaining how far this principle 
is within our own control, and how we may direct so powerful 
an instrument towards the ends of reason and virtue. 

It is evident that we can have no control over such accidental 
associations as those we have mentioned. The place where we 
have been happy or miserable will remain connected in our 
minds with our joy or our sorrow, in spite of every effort we 
may make to break the association. In these cases the will has 
no power ; but it can and does control the far more important 
class of associations which may be called habitual ; those which 
govern the succession of thoughts, and connect together ideas 
and feelings, so that the one shall habitually suggest the other. 
The principle of association, like that of habit, is always active, 
whether we are conscious of it or no. It governs the succession 
of thought at those times when the mind is apparently passive, 
and wanders without conscious attention from one subject to 
another. If, after a long reverie of this kind, we try to trace it 
back to its starting-point, we shall find that each thought was 
connected with the previous one by some link of association, 
and arose at its suggestion, however apparently remote from it. 
Most of our readers will probably remember having thus traced 
back, for curiosity's sake, a long chain of thought, the last link 
of which seemed wide as the poles asunder from the first. The 
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associations, in such cases, are generally the casual and arbi- 
trary associations of which we have spoken, and which, when 
the mind is passive, recur more readily than any others. When 
we engage in serious thought, the succession of ideas is still 
governed by association, but the character of the latter is wholly 
changed. The mind, being alive and active, rejects the casual 
connection which would lead it far from its point, and fixes its 
attention solely on those associations which arise from the real 
relation of ideas. If this power of the will over the succession 
of thought be so often exercised as to give to a peculiar class of 
associations (such as those of real relation, for instance) a ten- 
dency to recur readily and spontaneously, then a habit is formed, 
which will influence our modes of thought for ever after. The 
points on which attention is fixed are those which will decide 
the character of the associations awakened, and the consequent 
train of thought. In considering any course of action, for in- 
stance, we may turn attention to the pleasure or inconvenience 
likely to arise from it, or to its efficiency as a means towards 
attaining some ulterior end, or simply to the question of right 
and wrong ; in each case a difierent class of associations will 
arise. In the first, ideas of pleasure or pain will alone be sug- 
gested ; in the second, the relation of means to an end ; in the 
third, ideas of duty. It is at once obvious how these different 
classes of suggestions will infiuence the final decision, and also, 
that, if any one class recurs so often as to make the tendency to 
it habitual, it will also infiuence character and conduct. 

The power which attention exercises over association is daily 
exemplified in the dlfierent associations which the same event 
or object will awaken in men whose character or profession 
has led them to fix their attention on different points. The 
anatomist examines with eager interest the dissected corpse 
from which another man turns away in horror. He pays no 
attention to all the loathsome accompaniments which make the 
spectacle sickening to unaccustomed eyes, and the ideas it sug- 
gests to him are not of disease and death, but of wonderful 
skill, of power, and of future benefits to mankind. If we sup- 
pose the object exciting such different emotions to be one con<* 

25* 
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nected with virtue or with vice, we see at once the great moral' 
importance of that power which enables us to contrbl die nature 
of our associations, and on which it therefore depends whether 
vice shall appear to us loathsome, or virtue attractive. 

This is strongly exemplified in the case of certain faults 
which, not bearing that distinct character of evil that alarms 
conscience at once, are therefore too often indulged, even in 
well-principled minds, till the seemingly venial failing has be- 
come scarcely less injurious than positive vice. Indolence is 
one of these. Apparently harmless in its beginnings, it in- 
creases with indulgence, spreading from the body to the mind, 
from dislike to active pleasures and exercise, to dread of active 
pursuits or business of any kind, till the reluctance to exertion 
interferes with duties and social obligations ; and family interests 
are neglected and forgotten amid the stagnation that has rusted 
mental power and impaired worth of character. Such is the 
ruin which might have been prevented had a different train of 
early associations been formed ; had the mind been accustomed 
to connect the active exercise of all its powers and means of 
usefulness with the idea of duty and responsibility for the use 
of time. The whole natural history of prejudice lies in the 
strength of early association, which triumphs over reason, over 
conviction, nay, sometimes even over passion itself.* Hence 
the danger of false associations, and hence also the almost in- 
destructible force of virtuous habits founded on the associations 
of childhood. There are few storms, even in the most tern- 

* The account given by Macaulay, in the beginning of the second chap- 
ter of his History of England, of the state of opinion and manners in the 
different parties at the time of the Restoration, is singularly illastratiTe 
of the power of association. It is curious and melancholy to see how, at 
that period, profligacy, baseness, and treason to national honor were tol- 
erated by good and patriotic-minded men on the Royalist side, merely 
because the opposite virtues were associated with the hated adherents to 
different political principles ; while the Puritans separated religion from all 
that might make it beautiful in the eyes of man, and abhorred the refine* 
ment of mind and manners, and the social enjoyments, which were in like 
manner associated with the hated and despised Cavaliers. There cannot 
be a stronger exemplification of the principle alluded to above. 
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pestuous life, violent enough to break down such associations, 
foimed ere the mind was conscious of the impression, in the 
home where all was dear, where wisdom and truth, religion and 
love, became linked with the remembrance of a mother's smiles 
and blessings, and where the idea of vice was rendered insup- 
portable by the thought o§ blame from those lips, reproach ^ ; 
from those eyes, whose approval had ever been the first and ^ *' 
dearest reward. //<// 

The influence of our habits of association on the intellect 'fs .7, , 
only second in importance to that which they exercise over our • "^- 
inoral feehngs. Their different effects upon the mind arise from 
the difference between local association, or associations of mere 
contiguity of time and place, and philosophical association, or 
that arising from analogy and the real relations of things. To 
illustrate this difference, let us suppose two persons of these 
opposite habits of mind reading the same history. The one, 
whose habits of association are merely local, will observe the 
dates and places of events, and these will suggest other events 
which occurred at the same time, or which resembled them in 
their external and accidental circumstances. The other, whose 
mind is influenced by habits of philosophical association, will 
seek the relations of cause and effect, trace analogies of charac- 
ter, rather than of external circumstances, between the events 
he is reading of and others with which previous reading had 
made him acquainted, and thence be enabled to draw his own 
conclusions, and correct or confirm previous opinions. The 
former has only burdened his memory with a few more useless 
facts ; the latter has gained a step in real knowledge. 

It is obvious that our habits of association are closely con- 
nected with our mode of observing. Those points in any object 
to which our observation is directed are naturally those with 
which its image will be associated in our minds, and which will 
suggest each other. In observing a fine tree, for instance, one 
person will remark only its value as a piece of timber ; another 
will observe its peculiar growth, structure, foliage, and the soil 
best adapted to it ; a third will dwell on its beauty and stateli- 
ness as it resists the wintry blast, or bears aloft its foliage in 
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the summer breeze. The associations of these three minds 
with the image of the tree will necessarily be as different as 
the character of their observations. To these difierences may 
be traced much of what is termed originality of mind. The 
same facts are before us all ; the same objects are presented to 
our senses ; the poet, the philosopher, the great inventor, live 
not in different worlds, are not furnished with more acute bodily 
organs than the common herd ; but the latter see only the ex- 
ternal and casual relations of things, the former trace out their 
finer and more subtile analogies,* and reveal to us under this 
new aspect of our common earth beauty and truth unsuspected 
before. 

In attempting to form right habits of association, the spirit oi 
method will prove of great value. By its influence in teaching 
the mind to pursue every object systematically, and in keeping 
certain aims and principles steadily in view as the main lines 
by which our course is to be guided, it checks the wandering 
of the thoughts from one casual association to another, and 
gives a steady direction to observation, attention, and, conse- 
quently, association. In the methodical mind every fresh ob- 
servation, every acquisition of knowledge, is classified according 
to certain relations, and tends to strengthen at once the particu- 
lar association by which that classification is made, and to in- 
crease in the mind the aptitude to perceive such relations, and 
to b^ acted on by the suggestions they awaken. 

The connection of memory with association makes it evident 
that our peculiar habits in this respect must have a marked in- 
fluence upon memory. When we say we remember^ it is only 
another word for saying that the thought present to our minds 
has suggested another which had formerly been present to it 
Our recollections must arise according to the same principles of 
suggestion which regulate the succession of our thoughts ; 
hence, while the quickness and retentiveness of memory de- 
pend on original constitution, its character depends on our habits 

* See Dr. Brown's Philosophy of the Human Mind, Tait*s edltioii, 
Edinburgh, 1834, p. 237. 
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of association. The suggestions to which our minds are most 
alive are those wliich will always act most readily on the 
memory. 

There are some memories so retentive, that what has been 
once presented to the mind remains impressed there, and whether 
useful or useless is seldom again effaced. In more ordinary 
cases the memory retains only those points on which attention 
has been fixed, and on which the mind has dwelt long enough 
to associate them with other ideas. The weaker the memory, 
the more does it depend on association, and accordingly it is 
upon this principle that all the methods of artificial memory 
have been constructed. Such methods have, however, one 
common and radical defect ; they are founded on purely arbi- 
trary associations, and are opposed, therefoi^, to forming those 
habits of philosophical association, the value of which we have 
just pointed out. The strength of arbitrary association is, how- 
ever, in some cases, very great ; there is, for instance, no anal- 
ogy^ no rational connection, between the words and the air of a 
song ; but we arbitrarily establish such a connection, and they 
become so strongly associated in our minds, that it is frequently 
impossible to recall the one without the other. Accordingly, 
many persons who could not without great eflTort learn and re- 
cite a sonnet, yet retain with ease the words of a hundred songs, 
.the first note of the air bringing them back to the mind, even if 
apparently forgotten before. Many other instances of arbitrary 
association will occur to every one, and it is sufficiently manifest 
that it is upon this principle that the Memoria technica^ and 
all other forms of artificial memory, are constructed. These 
methods may occasionally be useful in facilitating the remem- 
brance of any mere catalogue of facts or names, whether in 
chronology or the classification of science, or in our daily busi- 
ness ; but they are so far injurious to the mind, as they tend to 
create habits of false association. They are also wholly want- 
ing in system, whereas that which groups our information ac- 
cording to real analogies and associations, is eminently system- 
atic ; for such grouping is itself a classification, and classifica- 
tion is an essential element of system. 
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An unmethodical mind is most commonly swayed by casual 
associations, except where great natural gifts may have coun- 
teracted in some degree the efiect of the absence of any ruling 
principle. The information it possesses will generally be a 
chaotic mass, which nothing but the most powerful memory 
can make available for any useful purpose ; while, on the other 
hand, in the methodical mind, knowledge is classified under 
general principles, and may be referred to with comparative 
ease and accuracy. And whenever such reference is made, 
the necessary information, and no more, will be recalled, with- 
out any mixture of matter foreign to the subject, such as would 
crowd upon the recollection and confuse the mind had the facts 
been linked in the memory by mere casual association. The 
rambling diary of a fashionable traveller, and the note-book of 
a man engaged in some serious pursuit, may familiarly illustrate 
the difierence between the methodical and the unmethodical 
memory, and the value of each. 

Long experience and many trials have led us to the convic- 
tion, that by far the best way to improve a defective memory 
is to cultivate habits of method and philosophical association, to 
accustom ourselves to class each new fact with facts of the same 
order, and to associate objects and events according to their real 
relations, so that the mind may be led by the suggestion of one 
to the recollection of the other. Even when the object is to 
commit words to memory, it is, perhaps, *as much facilitated in 
this manner as in any other, for we are quite as likely to re- 
member the lines or the passages which are associated in our 
minds with similar passages or lines on similar subjects in other 
authors, or with the reflections induced by reading them, as if 
they were only connected with a square in the ceiling, or some 
object in the room, where we learnt them. The memory which 
depends upon such casual and local associations as those of time 
and place may, indeed, be the readiest, since the most obvious 
relations of facts are those which are most frequently suggested 
to us in daily life. The possessor of such a memory has, there- 
fore, a better chance of shining in society than one whose dif- 
ferent habits of association make the process of recollection, to 
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a certain degree, one of reasoning, or, at least, of retracing 
former reasonings. But this very circumstance is that which 
gives much of its superiority to the philosophical over the verbal 
or local memory. To form the associations on which it is 
founded, it is necessary that we should compare and classify 
fiicts ; that we should reason upon them, in short ; so that, in 
cultivating this species of memory, we are not simply getting 
knowledge by rote, but we are exercising at the same time some 
of the most valuable mental faculties. 

The difference between these two kinds of memory accounts, 
we believe, for the very common opinion, that a good memory 
seldom accompanies sound judgment, or original genius. The 
fact seems to be, that, where these qualities are possessed, the 
memory is not less^ but different, from that of more shallow 
minds. It is naturally less retentive of all the insignificant de- 
tail of daily life, which has probably excited no attention, and 
facts or arguments, which have become woven, as it were, into 
the web of thought, cannot be reproduced as readily in their crude 
state as if they had been simply learnt by rote.* It may thus 
be correct to say^ that generally^ (for there are many excep- 
tions,) persons of strong reasoning powers have a less ready 
memory than those of inferior intellect : but where this is the 
case, it is a defect only in society. In the closet the advantage 
IS in a great measure on the other side, and in some kinds of 
intellectual labor a very quick memory may be a drawback. 
Id composition, for instance, if the arguments, and even the 
words of others, occur very readily, it may greatly injure the 
originality of the writer's expression of his own thoughts ; and 
in general study it may possibly (unless there be intense power 
of attention) retard the formation of opinion, from the difficulty 
of foi^tting the opinions of others, and stripping the subject of 
all adventitious circumstances. 

We are far from intending, by these remarks, to undervalue 
the great advantage of a quick and retentive memory. We 
wish only to point out what species of memory is best worth 

* See Dogald Stewart's Fhilo«ophy of the Haman Mind, § on Memory. 
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cultivating when the natural power needs strengthening, and 
the most effectual means, in our opinion, of doing so. The 
readiest memory will always have the advantage in society; 
and will gain for us often a higher reputation for knowledge 
than we deserve ; the choice that we make, therefore, of the 
kind of memory we wish to cultivate, will be no bad test of 
whether our studies have for their object social display and the 
gratification of vanity, or the general improvement of the mind. 



SECT. V. — CULTIVATION OF THE BEASON. 

We come now to consider the crowning object of all mental 
cultivation, — namely, the training of that reason which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of the human intellect, and the im- 
portance of which, as the great instrument for the discovery of 
truth, we have already dwelt upon. Man is not endowed with 
this noble faculty on the same conditions that the lower animals 
enjoy the various instincts which to them supply in some meas- 
ure its place ; for those instincts are unerring as they are blind, 
whereas human reason is liable to every perversion and every 
error which can withdraw it from its original purposes, and is 
rendered capable of fulfilling those purposes only by long and 
careful cultivation. In other words, ihe faculty of reason is the 
gift of God, but the right use of it, i. e. habits of reasoning, de- 
pend upon the voluntary exertions of man. 

We all call ourselves reasonable creatures, says Locke,* " be- 
cause we are born to it if we please ; yet we may truly say 
nature gives but the seeds of it ; we are born to be, if we please, 
rational creatures, but it is use and exercise only that makes us 
so, and we are, indeed, so no further than industry and applica- 
tion has carried us." Where these have been wanting, we 
remain in some respects even below the level of the brute crea- 
tion ; since their unerring instincts carry them to the full per- 
fection of their nature, while unreasoning man wilfully sinks 

* Of the Conduct of the Haman Understanding, § 6. 
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beneath the destined excellence of his. He renounces his high 
privilege of intelligence, and remains the creature of impulse 
and routine, incapable of discerning truth, and incapable, there- 
fore, of any high perception of moral or intellectual beauty. 

The best mode of cultivating and strengthening this chief 
faculty of the mind is of so much importance, that it has occu- 
pied the ablest writers, and been expanded into whole philosoph- 
ical systems. We cannot enter into these wide views of the 
subject ; and our efforts aim no higher than to give to the young 
of our own sex (who are too often debarred from books or in- 
struction) some practical hints as to the method by which they 
may form habits of accurate reasoning, and consequently of 
sound judgment. 

The formation of every mental habit bears reference, as we 
have already observed, to the assistance it affords towards the 
right use of reason ; the cultivation of the latter may then, in 
one sense, be considered as coextensive with the whole of men- 
tal training. It is in order that we may think and reason cor- 
rectly, that habits of observation and methodical arrangement, 
of attention and inquiry, are valuable ; all that has been said, 
therefore, upon these points, may be considered as belonging to 
the vast subject of training the reason. Beyond this, however, 
there are certain studies peculiarly fitted to draw forth the power 
and form the habit of reasoning, and certain defects, materially 
interfering with its exercise, which require to be more closely 
examined. 

We have seen * in what manner reason operates in the search 
for truth, and that it is mostly concerned in tracing relations. 
It is first trained to this exercise among those common things 
which surround us from the cradle, and excite the attention of 
the child from being connected with his hourly wants and en- 
joyments. Among these familiar objects infant reason first 
learns to examine, to compare, to trace analogies and relations 
of cause and effect, in a narrow but practical school, where the 
conclusions are mostly corrected by experience ; and thus exer- 

• Chap. V. § 2. 
26 
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cised by hourly practice, it becomes gradually fit for higher 
efforts, and capable of the severer training required when it 
shall come to deal with wider subjects, or with abstract ideas. 
The field for comparison and judgment then becomes so exten- 
sive, and presents so many difficulties, the analogies are oAen 
so remote from casual perception, and the relations so compli- 
cated, that, although the actual process of reasoning remains the 
same, long and careful training alone enables us to carry on 
that process securely. We have acquired sound habits of rea- 
soning when this process has become familiar ; when thought 
habitually works in that mode which brings most rapidly to light 
the true relations and consequences of whatever it contem- 
plates. 

Whenever we reason, we consider the relations of certain 
things to each other, in order to discover the consequence which 
must necessarily flow from those relations, according to certain 
fundamental principles, or to previously demonstrated or ac- 
knowledged truths. We either assume certain facts or proposi- 
tions to be true, and from them draw a conclusion which the 
mind admits to be an inevitable consequence of them ; or we 
state those facts or propositions as hypothetically true, and show 
the conclusion which must in like manner inevitably follow, if 
the hypothesis be correct. For example, we may say, " This 
woman is a good mother, therefore she will watch over her 
children's education " ; or, " If this woman be a good mother, 
then she will watch over the education of her children." In 
the former statement, a fact is assumed as certain, and a conse- 
quence drawn conclusively from it; in the latter, the fact is 
stated so as to admit of doubt as to its truth, and the conse- 
quence is shown to follow only if the truth of the fact be first 
proved. 

All reasoning consists of this same process of drawing an 
inference or a conclusion from certain premises. Stated at 
full length, it takes the form of the logical syllogism ; for in- 
stance : — 

All good mothers watch over their children's education ; 

This woman is a good mother ; 

Therefore, she will watch over her children's edacation. 
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In the briefer mode of stating it in common language, one of 
the premises is suppressed ; but it evidently is in the mind, and 
is implied by the word therefore^ which marks the conclusive 
nature of the inference drawn. The suppressed premise would, 
in fact, be the answer, should the use of that word be ques- 
tioned. " Why do you say, she will therefore watch over her 
children's education ? " Answer. " Because all good mothers 
watch," &c. The general fact or proposition thus expressed 
in the major premise of the syllogism, and assumed though not 
stated in the common form of argument, is the groundwork, 
-^ the acknowledged^ or proved^ or self -evident truth, on which 
further conclusions are to be based. It may require itself to be 
proved by a process of reasoning, as in the instance above 
given, or it may contain a self-evident maxim, requiring no 
proof, as in the following : — 

Things that are equal to the same, are equal to one another ; 
A and B are each equal to C ; 
Tlierefore, A is equal to B. 

But in either case the process by which the reasoning is 
carried on is the same. 

The syllogism, then, is not a form for scholastic disputation, 
or a peculiar mode of reasoning adapted to particular subjects ; 
but the detailed form of every process of reasoning, of that 
operation which the mind performs every time it draws an in- 
ference or a conclusion on any subject whatever. When we 
speak, therefore, of logical, or mathematical, or moral reason- 
ing, we mean no more (as far as the expression is correctly 
used) than to distinguish between different classes of subjects, 
with reference to the different degrees of proof they are sus- 
ceptible of; that is, to the nature of the premises we argue 
from, while the mode of reasoning remains the same in all. 
The identity of logical principles with geometrical axioms is a 
further proof of this fact. When the logician says, " If two 
terms agree with one and the same third, they agree with each 
other," it is evidently only another mode of expressing the 
axiom in geometry, referred to above, " Things which are equal 
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to the same, are equal to one another." These are not pecu- 
liar principles of particular sciences, but formulae of the essen- 
tial laws of thought itself.* 

A mathematical proof, like every other argument, may then 
be expressed by a series of syllogisms, the dijfference between 
one kind of proof and andther being in the nature of the prem- 
ises. In a mathematical proof, however long and subtile it may 
be, however much beyond the grasp of ordinary minds to fol- 
low it out, yet each distinct syllogism which forms a link in the 
demonstration consists of premises that are strictly deduced 
from self-evident principles ; whereas in reasoning upon sub- 
jects which do not admit of rigid demonstration, the premises 
of each syllogism may be as much open to doubt and dispute 
as the point sought to be established upon them. The logical 
form cannot secure us against these sources of error ; it can 
only insure that the process of reasoning itself shall be fairly 
conducted; that from the data given, — such as they are, — 
the relation of ideas shall be clearly traced, and the conclusion 
fairly drawn. It strips a proposition of the disguise which 
either rhetoric or clumsy statement may have thrown over it, 
by showing in what part of the argument confusion or am- 
biguity may have crept in ; it leads to the detection of their 
source, and thus exposes the fallacy or sophistry that may lurk 
under apparently coherent and undeniable propositions. It is 
for its use in this respect that some acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of logic is so essential to all who would train themselves 
to Tegison closely and correctly, and to guard against being mis- 
led by the inconclusive or sophistical reasoning of others. 
Error, in reasoning as in action, seldom stands alone ; every 
false argument that we accept is too likely to become the 
ground of further conclusions, which in their turn must be 
equally false ; it is a vicious link in the chain which connects 
all our knowledge on one subject, and vitiates, therefore, in a 
greater or less degree,. the value of the whole.t 

* See Whately's Logic, Introduction, and Book I. § § I, 2, 3, 4. 
t See Whately's Logic, Book III., on Fallacies. 
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The perfect accuracy of mathematical terms, each being 
strictly defined, the closeness and 'indisputable grounds of the 
reasoning employed, the clearness and certainty of the results 
obtained, make mathematics the best school for strengthening 
the reason and giving precision and certainty to its operations. 
Cven if other studies may be allowed to be of equal advantage 
in training the mind to acuteness, to searching investigation and 
power of abstraction, no other gives in the same degree the 
habil of accuracy^ because none require it so imperatively ; or 
rather, (for it is false to say that any serious subject requires 
less accuracy than another,) none detect so surely the want of 
it. Accuracy is the first and essentially necessary quality to 
aim at Acuteness of reasoning, however valuable, however 
desirable, may yet be dispensed with by the generality even of 
educated persons ; but accuracy is indispensably requisite for 
every moral as well as intellectual purpose of reasoning, the 
essential condition of sound judgment on whatever subjects the 
latter is exercised. 

Nor is any severe course of mathematics necessary to aid us 
in this respect ; if so it would be a vain recommendation, to the 
majority of women especially ; the mental training this study 
affords may fortunately be attained at a far less cost of labor. 
The mere rudiments of mathematics are sufficient to answer 
the purpose in some degree, that is, to imbue the mind with the 
principles of just reasoning, to teach the nature of a proof, the 
value of exact definitions, the method by which strict investiga- 
tion is carried on step by step, and rigorous conclusions drawn 
out. These are advantages which we may, perhaps, labor long 
in other branches of knowledge without acquiring, but which 
the study of one book of Euclid, with a view to attaining them, 
can hardly leave us without. 

It is on this account that Locke says he would have every 
body learn something of mathematics, " not so much to make 
them mathematicians, as to make them reasonable creatures." * 
So, likewise, an eminent philosopher of our own day con- 

* Essay on the Conduct of the Human Understandinf^, § 6. 

26* 
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siders some knowledge of abstract science " highly desirable 
in general education, if not indispensably necessary, to impress 
on us the distinction between vague and strict reasoning, to 
show us what demonstration really is^* The same author 
also strongly exemplifies, in another point of view, the advan- 
tage of mathematics as a training for the reason, namely, as 
saving the mind from all groping and hesitation, from all confu- 
sion or possible misapprehension of terms. Speaking of the 
abstract sciences generally, he says, — " Their objects are so 
definite, and our notions of them so distinct, that we can reason 
about them with an assurance that the words and signs used in 
our reasonings are full and true representatives of the things 
signified ; and, consequently, that when we use language and 
signs in argument, we neither by their use introduce extraneous 
notions, nor exclude any part of the case before us from con- 
sideration. For example : the words space, square, circle, a 
hundred, &c., convey to the mind notions so complete in them- 
selves, and so distinct from every thing else, that we are sure 
when we use them we know and have in view the whole of 
our meaning. It is widely different with words expressing 
natural objects and mixed relations. Take, for instance, iron. 
Different persons attach very different ideas to this word. One 
who has never heard of magnetism has a widely different no- 
tion of iron from one in the contrary predicament. The vul- 
gar who regard this metal as incombustible, and the chemist 
who sees it burn with the utmost fury, and who has other rea- 
sons for regarding it as one of the most combustible bodies in 
nature ; the poet who uses it as an emblem of rigidity, and the 
smith and engineer, in whose hands it is plastic and moulded 
like wax into every form ; the jailer who prizes it as an obstruc- 
tion, and the electrician who sees in it only a channel of open 
communication, by which that most impassible of obstacles, the 
air, may be traversed by his imprisoned fluid, — have all differ- 
ent, and all imperfect, notions of the same word. The meaning 
©f such a term is like a rainbow, — every body sees a different 

* Sir J. Herschel's Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 22. 
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one, and all maintain it to be the same. So it is with nearly 
all our terms of sense. Some are indefinite, as hard or soft, 
light or heavy (terms which were at one time the sources of 
innumerable mistakes and controversies) ; some excessively 
complex, as man, life, instinct. But what is worst of all, some, 
nay, most, have two or three meanings, sufficiently distinct 
from each other to make a proposition true in one sense and 
false in another, or even false altogether, yet not distinct enough 
to keep us from confounding them in the process by which we 
arrived at it, or to enable us immediately to recognize the fal- 
lacy when lied to it by a train of reasoning, each step of 

which, we thinks we have examined and approved 

It is, in fact,, in this double or incomplete sense of words that 
we must look for the origin of a very large portion of the errors 
into which we fall. Now the study of the abstract sciences, 
such as arithmetic, geometry, algebra, &c., while they afford 
scope for the exercise of reeisoning about objects that are, or at 
least may be conceived to be, external to us, yet, being free from 
those sources of error and mistake, accustom us to the strict use 
of language as an instrument of reason, and, by familiarizing us 
in our progress towards truth to walk uprightly and straight- 
forward on firm ground, give us that proper and dignified car- 
riage, which could never be acquired by having always to pick 
our steps among obstructions and loose fragments, or to steady 
them in the reeling tempest of conflicting meanings."* 

In this passage the value of a rigid school of reasoning, and 
the danger of error where that rigid exactness cannot be en- 
forced, are admirably set forth. While, however, we derive 
this benefit from mathematics, we must not forget that common 
language is the only vehicle of expression for every subject on 
which thought can be exercised beyond the limits of abstract 
science ; for every question relating to the highest interests of 
religion and morals, no less than for those which regard the 
common affairs of life ; and that if the name of a substance 
such as iron admits of the ambiguity above mentioned, far 

* Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 19. 
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greater is the chance of error when speaking of human actions, 
or feelings, or interests, in which the use of terms is still more 
undefined, and the literal and metaphorical sense still more 
liable to be confounded, either ignorantly or wilfully, by the 
writer or speaker. Such is the language used by the historian, 
the legislator, the moral philosopher, the language of our daily 
business and conversation, and finally of the Bible, oq the verbal 
interpretation of which such vast systems have been built. Ad- 
mitting, then, that mathematics oifer the best school in which to 
begin training the power of reasoning, to acquire the free use of 
our instrument unimpeded by fear of error, or of wasted labor, 
yet, as the subjects on which it is most essential that we should 
reason justly do not admit of the rigidity of mathematical sym- 
bols, but must be studied through the medium of ordinary lan- 
guage, poor, ambiguous, and insufficient as it may be, it is 
essential that we should learn to conquer its difficulties, and to 
beware of the errors into which it may lead us. 

It is not sufficient for this purpose to learn the use of language 
as an instrument, such as it is the province of grammar and 
logic to teach it ; we require to know something of the laws of 
thought itself, from which language springs, and on which every 
mental operation is based. The confusion that results from 
ignorance of these is, in strict science, unfelt to a certain extent 
by the beginner. The very exactness that he is learning to 
prize, the one straight path that he is forced to follow, act in 
some measure as leading-strings to the mind, and it is not till 
he turns to other subjects that the want of clearness in his own 
thoughts becomes apparent to him. Hence the value of some 
study of mental philosophy, as a school for the reason, to throw 
light on the operations of thought, and on the sources whence 
confusion may arise. 

Every thoughtful mind is naturally inclined to turn its con- 
templation inwards ; and to examine its own workings, and their 
consequences. This fact would seem naturally to suggest, that, 
in order to create a habit of thought where it is wanting, it is 
expedient to lead the mind to this kind of inward contemplation ; 
to make it scrutinize its own powers, and examine what use it is 
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making of them. Such investigation (which may be more or 
less profound, acording to individual inclination and capacity) 
is, we believe, to a certain extent, indispensable for all who de- 
sire to have the free use and command of th^ powers with which 
they are endowed. It is vain to expect any thing but confusion 
in the mind which has never examined itself; nor, in such a 
case, is the action of the intellectual faculties alone rendered 
uncertain ; but the power and nature of the will, the. distinct 
office of reason and conscience, remaining unknown, the moral 
consequences are no less pernicious than those which result to 
the intellect. The attempt to cultivate reason while this inward 
darkness prevails, may be compared to working with a machine 
of which all the springs and internal construction are unknown 
to us ; and with which, therefore, we can only perform a certain 
routine operation, without knowing how far its power might be 
extended, or its working facilitated or hindered. Nor let it be 
said that we are leading the young into the mazes of unfathom- 
able questions ; for one great purpose of some acquaintance 
with these subjects is, that we should learn to distinguish what 
we know from what we cannot know^ — a most essential point, 
confusion concerning which has created such incalculable error 
and suflTering. We do not recommend the study of mental 
science for the sake of subtile and difficult inquiries, which from 
their very nature can perhaps never lead to absolute results, 
and on which crude and superficial notions are most earnestly 
to be deprecated ; but as a means of teaching the young to 
regulate and improve the action of their own faculties ; to study 
them as they are matters of consciousness and acknowledged 
experience ; to investigate the operation of thought ; to see what 
it is that makes that operation at times clear and simple, at 
others confused and feeble ; to learn the obstacles that stand in 
the way of the free use of reason, the limits set to its exercise 
by the constitution of our nature, and those which are placed in 
its way arbitrarily and unlawfully, by the prejudice or ignorance 
of man. These are points which cannot be left in the dark 
without weakening mental power ; and the careful study of 
some parts of such a work as Locke's, — whatever its errors, — 
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will do more in this respect lo clear the way for the cultivation 
of reason, than months of other study, while the whole inner 
economy of the instrument by which we are enabled to study 
remains unknown to us. 

We need not dwell here on the importance to us of some ac- 
quaintance with mental philosophy, in every other point of view 
in which any branch of knowledge can be regarded ; whether 
as bearing on moral and intellectual improvement in general, or 
as pointing to sublime and consoling truths, or as leading to the 
most important practical results in all that concerns the govern- 
ment, training, or influencing our fellow-creatures. We shall 
have occasion, in a future chapter, to consider it in the latter 
respect ; our present object is to show the effect of such a study 
on the cultivation of the reason only. In this respect, then, 
besides the advantages already spoken of, mental science is val- 
uable as affording the means of forming habits of careful inves- 
tigation, while forced to guard against the errors and ambigui- 
ties of language, of acute observation, and nice discrimination 
of difference and distinctions; of weighing conflicting and often 
faint or obscure evidence ; and, lastly, of abstraction and gen- 
eralization, as we reason from our own minds to those of others, 
laying aside peculiarities to seize upon the broader features of 
human nature. The importance of such advantages needs no 
comment. 

When some acquaintance with first principles has thus cleared 
our mental vision, we find, on proceeding to moral questions, 
that the field of thought opened by them affords both a contin- 
ual and practical exercise of reason. Every thing here bears 
immediately on the highest concerns that can affect us ; and if 
the mind is, by any means, to be roused from indolence, and its 
powers stimulated to exertion, it will surely be among such in- 
quiries. The examination of the nature and basis of truth, and 
of the grounds on which we assent to certain propositions as 
true, or remain in doubt, leads directly, — as we have before 
explained,* — to the analysis of our own opinions and of the 

* Chap. V. § 3. 
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principles on which they are founded, and thence to the inves- 
tigation of the consequences they lead to, and of those which 
are actually exhibited in our character and conduct ; thus neces- 
sitating the daily practical exercise of reason among subjects of 
contemplation no less difficult than interesting. Independently 
of all other considerations, the mind to which such an exercise 
has become habitual, that has learnt to unfold the intricacies of 
its own ideas, to clear away the mists of prejudice from its own 
mental vision, and to examine the sources of its principles and 
actions, has thereby trained the reason to a high capability of 
exertion in any other field. 

The difference of the mode in which the judgment is fie- 
quently exercised, in mental science and in mathematics, ren- 
ders the former in some respects a more useful practical school. 
The latter, in its beginnings^ (and we do not speak of the higher 
branches of science,*) offers almost too rigid a course, grounds 
too certain anddirect, to call forth, in the same manner, what 
we may be allowed to call the deliberative power of reason, 
precluding the learner from that exercise of the judgment which 
is necessary for the examination of probabilities and the weigh- 
ing of evidence. But as in all that regards conduct, and in 
almost all that concerns our highest interests and belief, there 
is so much mixture of error, uncertainty, and doubt, it is most 
needful that the mind be trained to pursue truth through these 
obscuring mists, and to distinguish different degrees of evidence, 
and the value to be attached to them, in order that it may form 
just conclusions or attain that degree of moral certainty which 
is so of\en the nearest approach to absolute truth that we are 
allowed to reach ; and which it is so essential that the mind 
should learn to rest in. This training the study of moral and 
mental philosophy affords. At each step of a strict demonstra- 

* We are roost anxious to guard against misconception on this point. 
It is of the mere alphabet of mathematics that we speak when alluding to 
its deficiencies in calling forth certain powers of the mind, and, indeed, 
thronghont this section ; and it were vain to go beyond this in the compar- 
ison, for whatever advantage might result from a deeper study, it is gener- 
ally beyond the reach of those we write for. 
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tion, the mind pronounces one judgment only, — namely, wheth- 
er from certain premises the conclusion necessarily follows ; if 
not, it is necessarily false^ — there are no degrees of iruih or 
falsehood ; but in moral reasoning the degrees are endless ; the 
conclusions varying, according as the evidence varies in proba- 
bility ; thus an increased degree of caution is required, and the 
judgment is proportionably more exercised. There is, indeed, 
but one truth in morals and religion, as in abstract science ; but 
out views of it, and the degree in which we approximate to it, 
are £is various as our habits of thought and modes of forming 
our opinions. The luminous certainty of abstract science is not 
there to make the way clear, however toilsome, and this very 
absence of a certain guide exercises qualities most essential to 
sound habits of reasoning. 

We have elsewhere * spoken of the danger which arises from 
the too exclusive habit of requiring demonstrative proof, and not 
giving sufficient weight to probability, a habit which warps the 
mind and becomes itself a prejudice, creating error by the very 
rigidity of its mode of reasoning. This furnishes one important 
argument against the exclusive study of mathematics, as a school 
for the reason ; while by turning from that to mental and moral 
philosophy, the tendencies of each will exercise a mutually cor- 
rective influence. From the one we learn the value of rigorous 
exactness ; by the other we are taught the importance of prob- 
able evidence, and of moral certainty, and the mind is practised 
in judging concerning them. This exercise, we must repeat, is 
of all the most important to us, since all that touches us most 
nearly in daily life, or relates to our highest interests for time 
and for eternity, must thus be judged of; and if, therefore, the 
reason be weak or vacillating in performing its office there, its 
acuteness, or power in following out scientific demonstration, 
will be unimportant in comparison. The fact, that we do not 
reach demonstrative or absolute truth in such questions, cannot 
diminish their importance, since mere certainty of result is in 
itself no .test of superior value. If it were so, then we must 

* Chap. V. § 3. • 
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allow that the measurement of a field is of more importance 
than the government of nations ; or that to produce a piece of 
machinery is a higher exertion of mental power than to exer- 
cise command over our own faculties, and rightly apprehend 
the duties and the hopes which, as moral heings, are set be- 
fore us. 



SECT. VI. LANGUAGE AS INFLUENCING HABITS OF SEASONING. 

Besides these studies which directly influence the formation 
of sound habits of reasoning, there are other points which de- 
serve to be mentioned, as bearing on them with considerable 
force, though indirectly. These are more or less connected 
with defects or difficulties in the use of language, which operate 
on the mode of thought in a manner too little considered in ed- 
ucation. It will readily be acknowledged, that correctness and 
simplicity of expression are among the sure signs of a clear 
and reflecting mind ; it is natural, therefore, that the want of 
these qualities should prove one of the greatest obstacles to the 
acquisition of sound habits of reasoning. Since we can only 
reason justly where, the premises being clearly understood, we 
are capable of judging whether such or such a conclusion does 
or does not flow from them, it is evident that if the terms we 
employ be vague or doubtful, and do not stand for some certain 
definite idea in our own minds, there must be confusion in the 
reasoning employed about them, for we may be overlooking 
elements which would altogether alter our conclusions. This 
confusion doubtless arises in part from the great inherent imper- 
fection of language, which we have spoken of before as creating 
so much difficulty in all subjects that do not admit of the use of 
the rigid terms of abstract science ; but the defect is still more 
often owing to mental indolence and carelessness. In couver- 
satioQ especially, persons will not take the trouble of under- 
standing and weighing the force of the terms they use ; and, 
possibly, on each trifling occasion that they thus express an in- 
coherent meaning, it is of little real importance whether their 

27 
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conclusion be just or not; but the habit the mind acquires from 
the frequency of such carelessness is very pernicious. To in- 
vest vague ideas and loose, confused language with the form of 
reasoning, is to practise upon ourselves the worst art of the 
sophist ; we may fail or not in misleading others, but we are 
accustoming ourselves to be satisfied with a mental condition io 
which just reasoning is impossible. Such a habit indulged in 
daily conversation will assuredly influence our serious studies, 
and be a long hindrance to the accurate and vigorous exercise 
of reeison in subjects where we are truly anxious not to fall into 
error. Nor is it only in conversation that this habit should be 
guarded against. When engaged in silent thought, we are still 
subject to the influence of language, and unless care be taken 
that every term be the adequate expression of some well-deflned 
idea, we may be thinking upon mere wards ^ while deceiving 
ourselves with the notion that we are occupied with ideas. 

It is very common to hear persons assert that they understand 
such or such a subject perfectly, although their mode of ex- 
plaining it is so confused that the understanding of all present 
is left more in the dark than before they spoke. But if we 
could inquire closely into such instances, we should generally 
find confusion of thought to be the real source of the diflficulty. 
There are indeed other causes, such as want of confidence, or of 
the habit of speaking, defective memory, or ignorance of cer- 
tain technical terms, which may so embarrass a man, as to 
make him fail at a given moment to express clearly what he 
really understands; but setting aside such obstacles as these, 
which are easily perceived or explained, we shall find, that if 
the mind has a clear grasp of the subject, if each idea to be ex- 
pressed is distinct, the speaker will find clear and intelligible 
language to express them. Hence, a good way to test our own 
accuracy and clearness is to state our conclusions in words ; 
for we too often find, that in the vague rapidity of thought we 
had overlooked difficulties, or been satisfied with half-defined 
conceptions, or taken analogies for arguments; in short, that 
some point has been left enveloped in a degree of confusion, 
which baffles our attempt at expressing clearly what we before 
believed ourselves to have so clearly understood. 
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The importance of the study of language as connected with 
our power of thought is too much overlooked in common sys- 
tems of education, and yet it is a subject which forces itself up- 
on our attention, even with little children. It is especially on 
comparing the children of different classes, that we are sur- 
prised to find to what an extent the difference of intelligence 
between them is owing to the different nature and extent of 
the language to which they are severally accustomed. No 
doubt the greater number of the expressions that a gentleman's 
child daily hears are altogether lost upon him, yet he gradually 
comes to understand many, and perhaps scarcely a day passes 
without his having made the acquisition of some new word, 
which becomes in turn the key to fresh knowledge ; while a 
child of the poorer classes, confined to a limited vocabulary, 
can with the greatest difficulty be made to understand any thing 
which cannot be explained by reference to some visible object 
Suppose two children thus differently situated to have learnt to 
read at the same time ; if the teacher attempt to explain the 
same subject to them, she will soon find that, while the one 
quickly catches her meaning, she has no language simple 
enough for the comprehension of the other. The same differ- 
ence may be traced, in after years, among persons whose tone 
of language is different. The habitual and correct use of gen- 
eral terms, the familiar acquaintance with modes of expression 
which belong to subjects above vulgar discussion, are not 
merely the signs of mental cultivation, but facilitate the opera- 
tions of thought and the acquisition of further knowledge. 

At the same time, this cultivated tone of language must be 
distinguished from the mere fluency of expression given by cer- 
tain habits of society, which too often has a tendency to increase 
the inaccuracy arising from confused apprehension. Many 
subjects are discussed in society, of which some of the hearers 
have perhaps a very imperfect knowledge ; the terms made use 
of they are either partially acquainted with in another sense, or 
they have become familiar to their ears, as to those of children ; 
and unless they are in the habit of strictly sifting their own 
language, they soon adopt such terms, though still having a 
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very confused notion of their meaning, and thence false rea- 
soning and confusion of thought are most likely to follow. 
Women, whose accuracy and knowledge is so rarely tried by 
the test of practical application, should be peculiarly on their 
guard against this kind of error, lest a specious fluency should 
conceal from them their real want of clear apprehension. 

Exaggeration of expression is another form of inaccuracy 
which is seriously opposed to forming habits of careful and cor- 
rect reasoning. It should be remembered, that, although we 
cannot always use the rigid forms and symbols of mathematical 
reasoning, the process of reasoning itself should always be 
brought as nearly as possible to a resemblance with that It 
must be equally free from extraneous matter, from excitement 
or passion, or any other foreign influence. It must equally be 
the simple operation of the understanding upon certain deter- 
minate grounds. If, then, the words in which the premises are 
stated convey more than is strictly intended, or imply by their 
very nature some preconception in the speaker^s mind, it is 
evident that the reasonings will so far be inconclusive, and the 
judgment false. But we have already spoken at length of the 
various forms of exaggeration and inaccuracy as opposed to 
strict veracity,* and also of the habit of confounding facts with 
inferences, which is so common and so dangerous ; it will easily 
be seen, from what we have said there, in what manner these 
various defects impede the right use of reason. 

We would also remind our readers of what was said in the 
same chapter, of the moral defects which hinder our perception 
of truth ; they must be overcome before we can acquire sound 
habits of reasoning. An earnest, temperate, equable frame of 
mind is the most favorable to the formation of the latter. The 
want of such mental sobriety is no less felt in the smallest than 
in the widest spheres in which judgment is exercised ; in the 
common business of life, in a woman^s household occupations, 
and in the care of children, no less than in the higher avoca- 
tions of the legislator or the philosopher. No doubt this de- 

• Chap. V. § 4. 
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feet is frequently owing to peculiar temperament ; while some 
persons are naturally calm, their impulses less strong, excite- 
ment less frequent and less violent, and reflection, therefore, 
more constant, others have received from nature an ardent, im- 
petuous spirit, easily stirred, easily kindled, to which any exer- 
tion is less painful than calm and patient thought ; hut these 
natural diflTerences only increase the necessity of self-culture 
and control ; the well-disciplined mind must supply for itself 
what is deficient in its original constitution. It does not follow 
from what we have said, that calm temperaments are naturally 
endowed with greater force of reason, hut only that they make 
more frequent use of such power as they have ; in equal cir- 
cumstances, theirs is the more favorahle constitution for the 
exercise and development of thought Their danger is in a 
certain coldness which may degenerate to indolence, or apathy, 
in which the effort of reasoning becomes too severe an exer- 
tion, and conclusions are adopted as hastily, from fear of the 
labor of investigation, as they are by the eager and impatient, 
from dread of delay. Careful training will unite in these 
widely different natures the highest qualities of each ; the ener- 
gy and earnestness so essential to the pursuit of truth, and the 
sobriety of mind indispensable for the free exercise of reason. 

Some persons may be inclined to accuse us, throughout these 
remarks, of not allowing enough for these natural differences, 
both as to variety of character and degree of power ; and of 
attributing, therefore, too much to the influence of culture. 
But we would answer, that the plea of natural incapacity for 
such or such a thing is that under which indolence so naturally 
seeks to shelter, that it is a safer course to reject it even too 
rigidly, than to allow it as a general rule, at the risk of lower- 
ing our aims and cramping our energies. Again, admitting even 
its full fprce, it is at least difficult to tell when it is legitimately 
ui^d; whereas, the precepts of self-culture are of universal 
application, since all are influenced by the power of habit, and 
capable of using that power, if they choose. Mere intellectual 
capacity varies more widely in different minds, yet even here 
the same rule holds good ; since all are capable of improve- 

27* 
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ment, and of a certain valuable measure of attainment. All 
men cannot be good mathematicians or acute logicians, but all 
may learn to think and reason justly, upon such things as come 
within the sphere of their comprehension and action. £very 
man cannot confer signal benefits on the human race ; he can- 
not choose to be a Bacon or a Newton, a leader in new paths of 
discovery, in new fields of science or philosophy ; but every 
human being may add to the stocC of practical good sense, 
which works like leaven among the masses of mankind ; every 
human being, by the careful cultivation of natural powers, can 
increase his usefulness in the sphere, however humble, to which 
his circumstances may confine him, and may thus add to the 
aggregate amount of intellectual power and moral stability in 
his generation. While, then, we must remain ignorant of the 
limits of our capacity, till we have duly proved and exercised 
it, of this fact, at least, we are certain, — that the average of 
knowledge in the world, and the consequences resulting from it, 
both morally and mentally, would be raised to a degree beyond 
our calculation, were each individual mind disciplined, each 
moderate capacity exerted and trained, as far as nature or cir- 
cumstances would allow. This conviction is sufficient to make 
us disregard all pleas that tend in any way to strip such a task 
of the character of duty. Nor should we forget, that, however 
small our power of conferring benefit on our fellow-creatures, 
our power for evil is always great; that by neglecting our 
capacity of reasoning, whatever it be, we add daily to the mass 
of practical error, and by neglecting our means of acquiring 
knowledge, we add to the stock of ignorance, and help to spread 
its influence. 



CHAPTER X. 



GENERAL METHOD OF STUDY. 



The natural consequence of the prejudice which so long con- 
demned women to ignorance is, that every thing around them 
favors their remaining in that state, and opposes their obtaining 
one of more enlightenment. At all times, doubtless, there have 
been individuals among them who have sought graver pursuits, 
and delighted in studies from which their sex was supposed to 
be precluded ; but either these were persons of remarkable pow- 
ers, or something in their early position, or their connection 
with men of a more enlarged tone of mind, gave them peculiar 
advantages of help and instruction. In general, there has been 
every thing to thwart and nothing to encourage in women the 
desire to study. The more pompous enumeration of school- 
room learning in the present day makes no real difference in 
this respect ; in that chaos of laborious trifling, it would be vain 
to expect that the mind should be trained to any serious method 
of study ; and therefore, when a woman becomes convinced of 
the value of mental pursuits, and desires to cultivate them, she 
is at a loss to know how or what to begin ; she is aware how su- 
perficial is all her previously acquired information, but how to 
learn better, and what to seek first, are points concerning which 
she feels perplexed and helpless. She has neither the definite 
practical aim of a profession, which generally directs the bent 
of a man^s studies, nor the ready-framed methods of profes- 
sional education which facilitate his labor ; her time and ener- 
gies are wasted in seeking a method for herself, till at last she 
sinks back discouraged, and gives up the attempt. 

These are the difficulties which early education, — if it per- 
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formed its due office, — ought to provide against If that were 
not neglected, the young would, at least at the period when eaily 
education closes, have learned how to learn, and for what pur- 
pose. They would have received that mental discipline which 
is superior to any early acquisitions of knowledge, and which 
prepares the mind for serious lahor whenever it shall he re- 
quired. Failing that needful training, all these things have to 
he learnt at the same time that the desire of knowledge first be- 
comes strong enough to urge us to voluntary exertion. It is 
not then to be wondered at, that the young mind, bewildered 
and overcome by the confused mass of work which lies before 
it, can neither understand its own wants, nor frame a method to 
meet them. 

It is with an earnest desire to smooth in some measure these 
difficulties, that we propose to dwell, with a detail which may 
seem tedious to some and superfluous to others, on the consider- 
ation of the best system of study. Not, indeed, that we pre- 
sume to imagine we have here laid down the best ; but there are 
some general principles which must find place in such a system, 
however great its superiority in other respects ; and these it has 
been our endeavor to point out for the guidance of the young 
student. 

It is sufficiently evident, that method is itself a first and in- 
dispensable condition, the very soul of study. The latter is 
not an object in itself, but a means towards attaining a certain 
object, and unless there be order and system in the means em- 
ployed for a given purpose, we have no more reason to suppose 
that they will fulfil that purpose, than we have a right to expect 
that we shall reach a given point by wandering at random 
through various and diverging paths. The nice sense of pro- 
portion also which belongs to method is indispensable in study, 
in order that objects of trifling or minor value and interest may 
be kept in due subordination to those of higher importance, and 
that the mind be not simply stored^ but well balanced. 

Method supposes a distinct purpose, a definite aim, towards 
which our efforts tend ; our first step, then, must be to ascertain 
what is really our aim and purpose ; then to consider whether 
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we have the proper means of following it out ; whether our nat- 
ural bent or powers of mind are such as to hold out a hope of 
attaining proficiency in the branch of knowledge we wish to 
study; and if so, what sacrifice of time it may be worth; 
whether it is compatible with such or such other occupations or 
necessary business that we may have on hand, and what other 
pursuits may be made conducive to our progress in this princi- 
pal one. All these are preliminary questions before entering 
upon any course of study, if we desire to follow it systemati- 
cally, and not to take it up or lay it down as a mere object of 
amusement. These questions are such as every man is obliged 
to decide before entering a profession ; but they are too often 
neglected by amateur students, and consequently, even where 
there is earnestness and perseverance, pursuits are too often be- 
gun without any reasonable hope of their end being attained ; 
and time is sacrificed and money thrown away, which might 
have been usefully employed had a little attention been given 
beforehand to discover the obstacles which rendered success 
doubtful, if not impossible. 

All study requires perseverance no less than method. The 
volatility that flies from one pursuit to another, taking up a new 
thing without due consideration, and leaving off another at the 
first difficulty which occurs, and which should have been* fore- 
seen at the beginning, is a hopeless impediment to real improve- 
ment. It should also be remembered, that few things are more 
injurious to the mind than the habit of lightly considering ob- 
jects of serious interest, and that, with regard to abandoning 
studies or plans of occupation, it is not their pursuit of knowl- 
edge alone, but their own resolutions, which the capricious or 
the thoughtless degrade to the rank of frivolous and indifierent 
things. 

Another essential point is, that we should not be too ambi- 
tious in our schemes, that we be content with small beginnings, 
and avoid dividing attention among too many objects. Few 
minds have sufficient power to turn, with unimpaired vigor, 
from one study to another ; and, generally speaking, a certain 
number of hours given to any subject in the course of one 
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month are twice asvaluable as the same number spread over 
three or four months, with the alternations of other studies. 
One serious object of study, therefore, is sufficient at a time for 
persons who cannot devote themselves entirely to mental labor, 
but many lighter pursuits may be resorted to, which are not 
without profit, while they do not distract the power of earnest 
attention. 

In one sense, it may be said,* that each separate subject de- 
mands a different mode of study ; in another, that one method 
is applicable to all. Mathematics, for instance, or moral philos- 
ophy, history or botany, require different means of study ; but 
certain general principles — the principles on which depend the 
proper apprehension and fruition of the truths those several 
studies present — are alike in all. In other words, the external 
means^ or experimental part of different studies, must vary ac- 
cording to the subjects they relate to ; but the internal^ or, more 
properly, mental operation^ depends on one common system. 
The principles, then, of that system are what demand our at- 
tention. 

The three main points to be aimed at, in every attempt to 
study, are,: — First, Full and accurate comprehension of the 
subject we are engaged upon. Secondly. The formation of our 
own opinions respecting it. And, Thirdly, Retention. The first 
two relate to the perception of truth, the latter to the mode of 
retaining in the mind the truths we have learned. Those who 
are earnest about the former will, certainly, be careful about the 
latter ; but, on the other hand, it is common enough to cultivate 
memory without any care about due comprehension, or the for- 
mation of opinion. Readers who wish to store the memory for 
purposes with which the perception of truth has nothing to do, 
neglect, in this manner, the fundamental part of study, beyond 
what is necessary to make their superficial knowledge intelligi- 
ble to themselves and others. 

1. With regard to the first point mentioned, namely, due 
comprehension of the subject we are engaged upon, its neces- 
sity will be readily assented to, and few will be willing to con- 
fess that they stop short of it ; yet, to judge by the results, we 
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are forced to conclude, that a considerable proportion of readers 
are really in that lamentable condition, and have never even 
exerted themselves sufficiently to master the meaning of the 
book they read. It is not, perhaps, that they are ignorant of 
the signification of any word, or number of words (though it 
may be doubted if that also be not the case with many who are 
more used to the loose style of conversational language than to 
the philosophical accuracy) ; but it is that they run smoothly on, 
with familiar words in their ears, without pausing to consider 
whether the connection of those words is presenting any distinct 
image to their minds. Or, perhaps, they catch the meaning of 
each separate passage, but cannot be at the trouble of examin- 
ing how the proposition it contains hangs together with those 
which precede or follow it ; and so, while understanding isolated 
portions, they form no general idea of the whole. They read 
a book, as we might gaze upon some monument of obscure ages, 
of which we admire the decorations, and view the various divis- 
ions, but remain ignorant of its destination, and of the idea 
which the artist meant to embody. We may see proofs of this 
sort of want of comprehension in many things, not otherwise 
easy to be accounted for; in the rapidity, for instance, with 
which persons, of no great power of mind, run through works, 
written on intricate or abstruse subjects, and the easy decision 
with which they pronounce an opinion on them, — or the ab- 
sence of any opinion at all upon some other work, which has, 
perhaps, brought forward novel or striking views, or even some 
startling paradox, which must, if perceived, have excited notice, 
— or the evident blindness to difficulties which, had their nature 
been understood, would have required time and patient attention 
to overcome. In all these things we plainly discern that many 
persons, who even read a great deal, and on various subjects, 
yet neglect that first necessary step of a clear and full com- 
prehension. 

Locke attributes this defect to a class of readers who would 
be most astonished to find themselves ranked among the super- 
ficial. " There is not seldom to be found," he says, " even 
amongst those who aim at knowledge, who, with an unwearied 
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industry, employ their whole time in books, who scarcely allow 
themselves time to eat or sleep, but read, and read, and re€ul on, 
yet make no great advance in real knowledge, though there be 
no defect in their intellectual faculties to which their little prog- 
ress can be imputed. The mistake here is, that .it is usually 
supposed that, by reading, the author^s knowledge is transfused 
into the reader's understanding ; and so it is, but not by bare 
reading, but by reading and understanding wIuU he torit. 
Whereby I mean, not barely comprehending what is affirmed or 
denied in each proposition (though that great readers do not 
think themselves concerned precisely to do), but to see and fol- 
low the train of his reasonings, observe the strength and clear- 
ness of their connection, and examine upon what they bottom. 
Without this a man may read the discourses of a very rational 
author, writ in a language and in propositions which he very 
well understands, and yet acquire not one jot of his knowledge ; 
which consisting only in the perceived, certain, or probable con- 
nection of the ideas made use of in his reasonings, the reader^s 
knowledge is no farther increased than he perceives that ; so 
much as he sees of this connection, so much he knows of the 
truth or probability of that author's opinions," * 

It is not, then, till we form a clear conception of an author's 
purpose, of his view of the. subject, and mode of treating it, of 
the grounds of his opinion, and the principles he desires to es- 
tablish upon them, that we can be said to understand a book. 
Mere indolence of mind is, perhaps, the most general cause of 
careless reading; but there is also, in minds unused to any se- 
vere* exercise, an incapacity of perceiving difficulties ; they are 
not aware of the obstacles which perseverance would be required 
to overcome. For instance, all the ambiguities and inaccuracies 
of language which we have spoken of as hindering the clear 
exercise of reason, require to be guarded against ; the language 
must be carefully sifted, and the argument or narrative stripped 
of any false coloring, in order that the facts or reasonings may 
be reduced to their simple value. But a mind unused to study 

* Essay on the Conduct of the Human Understanding, § 24. 
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cannot perform this process, and does not feel its necessity ; 
whatever, therefore, there may be of error or ambiguity remains 
unexamined, and a thorough comprehension of the subject is 
consequently impossible. 

Dr. Arnold, speaking of the right method of reading, says : — 
** We should ask questions of our book and of ourselves ; — what 
is its purpose ; — by what means it proceeds to effect that pur- 
pose ; — whether we fully understand the one ; — whether we 
go along with the other ? Do the arguments satisfy us ; — do 
the descriptions convey lively and distinct images to us ; — do 
we understand all the allusions to persons or things ? In short, 
does our mind act over again from the writer's guidance what 
his acted before ; — do we reason as he reasoned, conceive as^ 
fae conceived, think and feel as he thought and felt ; — or if not, 
can we discern where and how far we do not, and can we tell 
why we do not ? " * 

Wherever, in such a series of questions, we fail to give a sat- 
isfactory answer, we must return perseveringly to the obscure 
point, and try to discover whence arises the difficulty, for that 
discovery goes half-way towaurds removing it. It may be caused 
by obscure writing, or careless expression; then considerable 
patience is required to unravel ill-constructed sentences, or per- 
haps to compare one passage with another, in which the same 
loose or doubtful term occurs, in order to ascertain if it is always 
used in the same sense, and if not, what are its different mean- 
ings. Perhaps it has occasionally been employed in the literal, 
and occasionally in the metaphorical sense, or the two senses 
are confounded, and, the term having been used metaphorically, 
conclusions are drawn from it as though it had been used liter- 
ally. Or, it may have been employed in one passage in a par- 
ticular and restricted meaning, and then argued from in another, 
as if accepted in its general sense. Or, a word may be changed' 
or used indifferently with one apparently synonymous, and in- 
ferences drawn from the latter, which are only just in another 
and non-synonymous sense of the term. All these are common 

* Lecture read before Bagby literary Society. 
28 
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sources of error and obscurity ; they may arise from a writer's 
carelessness, or from intention to mislead, but the reader must 
be equally on his guard against both ; that neither the sophistry 
nor the neglect of another may produce confusion in his own 
mind, or lead him into error.* The point where the error be- 
gins may generally be detected by careful self-questioning, and 
persevering return over the same ground wherever any obscurity 
remains. When we have a clear conception in our own mind, 
we may commonly assume that we have apprehended rightly ; 
for where there is error, there is generally confusion ; and we 
must labor to discover whether it be in the book itself, or in our 
own understanding of it. 

Definitions are a great source of difficulty ; an author em- 
ploys some term in a new or unusual sense, and affixes his own 
definition, but the careless reader attends little to this ; and, in- 
deed, few things are more difficult to bear in mind than a new 
meaning given to a known term, for the more familiar one will, 
again and again, unconsciously recur, and produce confusion. 
In any difficult passage it is of\en advisable to substitute the 
definition for the term, by which means we can probably detect 
whence our misapprehension arises, and we make it clear, at 
least, whether the confusion is our own, or whether the author 
has himself departed from the meaning he had previously affixed. 
In writings of an ancient date, there may be some verbal difficul- 
ties, owing to words being used in a different sense at different 
periods. This we see frequently, for instance, in our version of 
the Scriptures, and still more, therefore, in older works ; but 
this difficulty is easily removed with a little patience, and a good 

• It will, perhaps, be objected, that this degree of care cannot be required 
for mere narrative, history, &c., which women mostly read. Without en- 
tering into this question, which would lead to a discussion on the purpose 
of historical reading, which will find a better place hereafter (Chap. XI.^, 
we would remark, that, although women may not care to enter into specu- 
lative subjects generally, they read a great number of religious works in 
which this caution is peculiarly necessary ; the subject being one which, 
from its very nature, admits of all the eitors arising from ambiguity and 
sophistical use of language, and on which human passions and prejudices 
are more strongly excited than on any other. 
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lexicon; and the research into the various meanings and the 
etymologies of words is of great use in giving clearness and 
accuracy to our own expressions. The study of language is 
ever preparing the way for thought. 

The violence or peculiarity of an author's opinions will also 
■prevent a careless reader from obtaining a clear comprehension 
of the subject, by giving something of a different tone and value 
to the commonest expressions he uses. We have seen * what 
difficulty necessarily arises in this respect, from the impossibility 
of carrying the logical clearness of scientific reasoning into 
speculative questions, which must be treated of in common 
language, and be subject, consequently, to all its ambiguities 
and imperfections. If, therefore, violence, prejudice, or party 
spirit come in to increase this difficulty, it is not easy to deter- 
mine the true and simple meaning of the language in which 
even facts are stated, and still less the real worth of the argu- 
ments brought forward. A slight reference to any of the party 
writings with which our press abounds, will sufficiently prove 
the importance to the reader of bearing this consideration in 
mind. We need not say that, if he comes with his own mind 
luased by prejudice, or violent feelings, the very avenue to 
simple apprehension of the opinions of others is closed up. 
Enough has been already said on that point. Doubtless our 
own views will color the judgment we form, but understanding 
a book and deciding on its merits are two different operations, 
and cannot, by the young reader, be kept too distinct. In any 
thing of earnest study, especially, we should first come to a 
book with a simple desire to understand it, as to matter and 
language, and to enter into the author's own views in bringing 
forward his sentiments or reasonings. The process of judging 
these, and comparing his opinions with our own, is a subsequent 
one ; but if too eagerly commenced, is in danger of encroach- 
ing upon the other, and of being founded, therefore, on mere 
confusion and misapprehension. 

When, after all due pains have been taken to sift the lan- 

* See Chap. V. 
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guage, and allow for the peculiar views of an author, his opin- 
ions in some pstssages are still obscure, and we are still unable 
clearly to understand the grounds of his reasoning, or the con- 
clusions he would establish upon them, we may assume there 
is some error or confusion in him which we have been unable 
to detect, or that we do not possess the knowledge requisite fully 
to apprehend his meaning. We shall be assisted in detecting 
the error in our author by a careful comparison of different pas- 
sages ; if this fails, it will be best to note the obscure pas^ige, 
and pass it over for a time, to be referred to again at a later 
period, when the views in question have become more familiar 
to us, or our own studies and reflections have given us a clearer 
grasp of the subject, or supplied the knowledge we wanted be- 
fore. If the work we are studying treat of any controverted 
points, or make much reference to the opinions of other writers, 
it will probably be necessary to consult the works referred to 
before a clear conception of the discussion can be formed ; 
possibly before the value of certain expressions or principles 
can be felt. The labor of comparing quotations is one which a 
careful reader will never shrink from ; their value is not felt, 
and their meaning is often wholly misconceived from want of 
examining the context. Scripture itself may be made to utter 
blasphemy by isolated quotations. 

It is useful, also, in order to obtain a clear grasp of a subject, 
to study it in the works of different writers. We need not ne- 
cessarily go through the whole work of each writer ; it is enough 
to examine their different mode of stating the particular fact or 
theory we wish to understand. Their very differences in treat- 
ing the same subject, will greatly assist the mind in forming a 
clear conception of it. In the variety of definitions, explana- 
tions, or illustrations, we may find some, — not perhaps always 
intrinsically the best, or most generally convincing, — but the 
most fitted to our otvn turn of thought^ and therefore conveying 
the clearest impression to our minds ; appealing to a particular 
class of information we happen to possess, or to peculiar asso- 
ciations which are most familiar to us. This variety will also 
save the reader from one great danger of incomplete apprehen- 
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sion, namely, that « of confounding the principle of a theory 
with the circumstances which serve to develop it. This may 
seem to minds accustomed to reason too gross an error to fall 
into ; but a little attention to the conversation and crude opin- 
ions of a vast number of those who read and pretend to under- 
stand will prove how common this confusion is with persons un- 
accustomed to close investigation. To discern the distinct 
nature of various propositions, to distinguish the essential differ- 
ence between a fact and a law, is the work of reason ; and 
just as the unreasoning mind is incapable of applying a general 
principle,* so is it incapable, when such a principle is applied 
or illustrated by others, of disentangling it from the circum- 
stances with which it is thus adventitiously surrounded, in order 
to view it in its real simplicity. When, however, a proposition 
is stated, and illustrated by several writers, it is probable that 
the impressions made will correct each other, and lead the mind 
to feel the true nature and bearing of the question. 

2. The formation of our own opinions on the subject we are 
studying, which we have placed second in order of time, is 
really first in importance, since it little matters that we read 
and understand and follow the reasonings of the best authors, 
unless we exercise our own judgment upon the knowledge thus 
presented to us, and make it our own by reflection. " Read," 
says Lord Bacon, " not to contradict or confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, but to weigh and compare,'*'* This is the 
golden rule for study. A good memory can acquire super- 
ficial information almost by glancing over books, but real 
knowledge is to be gained only by the exercise of our own rea- 
son upon the information which comes before us. £ven in 
studies which seem mostly addressed to the memory, as dealing 
principally with facts ; such, for instance, as diflerent branches 
of natural history, or mere narrative of events ; if we are con- 
tent to learn the facts they disclose, as facts only, isolated and 
barren, we do but scan the table of contents' of the book of 
knowledge ; but of the knowledge itself we acquire little or 

* See Chap. V. 
28* 
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none. That is to be found in the connection only of those facts, 
in the laws they enounce, and the general principles they de- 
velop ; and it must be gained by reflection, by the exercise of 
reason and thought, in perceiving those connecting principles. 
" Tous les faits," remarks J. B. Say,* '* sont dans la nature, 
mais ils y sont com me les mots dans un dictionnaire, ce ne 
sont point encore des Veritas ; il faut qu'ils s^enchainent, qu'ils 
soyent lies entre eux ; pour qu'il en sorte des id^es.^^ If we 
are not at the trouble of tracing that chain, we no more gain 
true knowledge than we should acquire eloquence by learning 
the words in a lexicon. 

" Reading," says Locke, *' furnishes the mind only with ma- 
terials of knowledge ; it is thinking makes what we read outs. 
We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough that we 
.cram ourselves with a great load of collections ; unless we chew 
them over again, they will not give us strength and nourish- 
ment. There are, indeed, in some writers, visible instances of 
deep thoughts, close, acute reasoning, and ideas well pursued. 
The light these would give would be of great use, if their 
reader would observe and imitate them ; all the rest at best 
are but particulars fit to be turned into knowledge ; but that can 
be done only by our own meditation, and exeunining the reach, 
force, and coherence of what is said ; and then, as far as we 
apprehend and see the connection of ideas, so far is it ours; 
without that it is but so much loose matter floating in our brains. 
The memory may be stored, but the judgment is little better, 
and the stock of knowledge not increased by being able to re- 
peat what others have said, or produce the arguments we have 
found in them. Such a knowledge as this is but knowledge 
by hearsay, and the ostentation of it is at best but talking by 
rote, and very often upon weak and wrong principles." f 

But enough has been said on the duty and necessity of form- 
ing our own opinions, { both with regard to their influence on 
life and character, and as a part of that single-minded search 

* Cours d'Economie Politique. 

t Essay on the Conduct of the Human Understanding, § 20. 

X See Chap. V. 
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af^er truth, which is the great object of our intellectual existence. 
We need here only make a few remarks on the mode in which 
our judgment requires to be exercised in study. 

In reading every book, there are two distinct provinces for 
this exercise ; the one, the critical examination of its merits as 
to style, correctness, the cogency of the arguments, the manner 
in which they are put, and in which the whole subject is treat- 
ed ; the other, the comparison of it with what we knew before, 
or with other authorities, in order to judge how far it agrees 
with them, or where and why it differs, and to ascertain what 
attention it deserves as regards the confirmation or modification 
of previous opinions. It is evident that both these operations 
require extreme care and caution, and can only be very imper- 
fectly performed by the young reader. As the formation of 
sound opinions is the great object of all study, so, also, to be 
able to form them belongs only to the experienced student, 
one whose faculties are inured to labor, and judgment ri- 
pened by habitual exercise. But it is by that exercise alone, 
slow, laborious, imperfect, and often failing, that the young can 
learn this difficult art ; if they wait to exercise judgment on 
what they read till they are competent to judge, it will be much 
the same as waiting to walk till the limbs have acquired their 
full growth. 

The same care in comparing references and quotations and 
collating different passages, which is sometimes required, as we 
have seen, to obtain a clear comprehension of an author, is ne- 
cessary to test his correctness. It is possible that much of this 
labor may be impracticable to us from want of the necessary 
books to refer to ; this will especially be the case with women, 
who seldom have access to good libraries, and can seldom 
therefore study any subject thoroughly. But when all has been 
done which circumstances admit, the object is gained, so far as 
the influence on the students mind is concerned, provided the 
unavoidable omission is carefully remembered. That our 
knowledge should be imperfect, is only the common lot of all, 
in different degrees; the really important point is, that we 
should know U to be imperfect. 
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If a writer's argument be very long, or involve much ex- 
planation or illustration, the reader will find it useful to write 
out the heads, so as to keep the connection more immediately 
before him. And if the style be wordy, or the subject one 
which admits of the aid of rhetoric, the same precautions, that 
we recommended to help in acquiring a clear apprehension 
will be necessary here, that, the argument being stripped of 
adventitious ornament, the mind may form its judgment on the 
reasoning alone, unaffected by the eloquence of the exposition. 
Critical judgment will next inquire into the arrangement of the 
whole work, the connection of its parts, the excellence or de- 
fects of its style ; and the young reader should render to her- 
self a strict account of her reasons for approving or disapprov- 
ing on atiy of these points. It may also be of use occasionally 
to record those reasons in writing, especially if they seem 
doubtful, or if the observations that have occurred to us are 
such as had not occurred before, in order to refer to them on 
reading the same work again, or other writings on the same 
subject. The observations may be utterly worthless, — what 
seems new to us may be, in fact, trite or exploded, — but it is 
in this as in all our early endeavors to study, — it is not the in- 
trinsic value of what we acquire that is of most importance, 
but the labor of the mind, and its gradual training to sound 
habits of thought. 

When first beginning to study any subject, we can have no 
opinion concerning it at all ; that must be slowly built up as 
our ignorance is dispelled, and fresh knowledge gives us more 
and more means of judging. Each day's reading and reflec- 
tion will create or strengthen impressions, and suggest thoughts, 
which gradually shape themselves into definite opinion. These 
as they arise should be carefully noted, — in writing, if the 
memory is not very accurate, — and subsequently compared 
with later views, — reexamined by the light of further knowl- 
edge, till we feel ourselves competent to pronounce a judgment. 
One who studies thus will ponder over one book, while another 
perhaps runs through several, but his profit will be in propor- 
tion to his apparent tardiness. The second reading of the 
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same work is also better for beginners than going on to a new 
one ; it enables the mind to make a certain portion of knowl- 
edge more firmly its own, either by waking agahi the same 
train of reflection, or, if a different one, by exciting compari- 
son between the two. It facilitates our taking that wide grasp 
of a subject which only a well trained and exercised mind takes 
rapidly or at once. 

It is not every book that it is desirable to read in this labori- 
ous manner. We are here speaking of real study ^ and if any 
subject is considered worth serious study at all, it is worth the 
utmost labor to form sound opinions and to obtain accurate 
knowledge concerning it. Moreover, it is the labor itself which 
is valuable, from its effect in strengthening the faculties and fit- 
ting them for use, and its good results will be felt in all subse- 
quent reading. On the other hand, the harm the mind receives 
from the habit of resting satisfied with hasty and imperfect in- 
formation is in some ways greater than that caused by com- 
plete ignorance. What Lord Bacon says of the evil done to 
science by the too early framing of methods " whereby a com- 
pact body being erected, there was a form of perfectness, and 
men sought for no further progress," applies with the same 
force to hasty conclusions and ill-digested theories in each in- 
dividual mind. These crude notions, formed on imperfect 
grounds, or the mere result, perhaps, of ignorant admiration of 
some brilliant paradox, bear also a " form of perfectness," a 
semblance of complete knowledge, which leads the mind to 
contemplate its acquisition with fondness, and closes up the 
avenue to correction and improvement. Although, therefore, 
in exercising our judgment in study, it is inevitable that some 
opinion should be formed before we are really perhaps compe- 
tent to form one, let it not, we repeat, be allowed to assume a 
higher character than is warranted by the grounds on which it 
rests. This caution will save us at least from cheating our- 
selves. We shall not call our ignorance of difficulties, clear- 
ness of discernment, nor take, as too many are apt to take, the 
glimmer of our own farthing candle for the ray of truth's guid- 
ing star. 
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3. We come now to the third great point to be considered in 
study ; namely, Retention, " the custody of knowledge^'* as 
Lord Bacon expresses it. No argument is required to prove 
the importance of retaining the knowledge which it has cost so 
much labor to acquire ; but only those who have attentively 
considered the subject know how much the method in which 
the acquisition was made influences its retention. The advan- 
tage of a naturally good memory, which facilitates almost be- 
yond calculation the labor of study, is not to be commanded ; 
it is a gift beyond our reach ; the great point, then, to consider 
is how a bad memory can be turned to the best account, by 
what means its weakness can be assisted, and its feeble powers 
drawn out to the utmost. 

We have already spoken of the influence of different habits 
of association upon the memory, and remarked that the most 
valuable kind of memory is trained by connecting our informa- 
tion according to principles of philosophical association; in 
other words, according to the real relations of facts, in order 
to link each new acquisition with whatever is analogous to it in 
our previous knowledge. Each new fact so added, not only 
retains additional hold on the memory, but prepares the latter 
for the reception of further knowledge by bringing into view a 
still greater number of relations and analogies, which serve 
again as so many links between fresh information and that al- 
ready stored in the mind. Suppose, for instance, an ignorant 
person, or a mere careless reader, taking up an historical work, 
unless his memory is peculiarly good he will probably find it 
difficult even to remember the succession of events, while their 
causes and consequences will be wholly forgotten. But if a 
person already possessed of historical knowledge reads the his- 
tory of some period with which he is unacquainted, the events 
do not follow each other to his apprehension, as isolated facts, 
for he perceives their analogy to other historical events ; he 
examines the points of difference and of resemblance, — how 
far the causes were alike, — how far the consequences were 
the same, or were altered by difference in the state of the times, 
or of national character, — and thus the facts become linked in 
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his mind, and with each fresh link ohtain additional hold on the 
memory. They no longer stand as mere words in a chrono- 
logical table, but form part of a series illustrating a truth or 
principle. 

To the same cause may be referred the advantage which a 
weak memory derives from connecting in some measure any 
two or more subjects of study with which it may be occupied ; 
that is, in carrying on relative pursuits, or such as involve in- 
quiries relative ta the same class of objects. These throw light 
upon each other ; the facts one study presents are referred to 
facts already learnt in the kindred pursuit, and tend to illustrate 
the same, or closely allied principles. For instance, if we are 
much engaged with some branch of natural philosophy, we 
shall find that we can at the same time more easily read and 
remember a work on any other scientific subject, than one on 
history or politics ; while, on the other hand, if we are studying 
the latter, our attention will be more easily turned to questions 
of moral philosophy or legislation, than to science. In these 
cases the train of association is extended, not disturbed ; the 
newly acquired knowledge bears relation to that already pos- 
sessed, and the work of memory is proportionably facilitated. 

There is so much connection between subjects of the same 
class, that it is easy for the young student to avail herself of 
the advantages thus offered by the influence of association. 
Nor is this advantage confined to assisting the memory ; such 
a method of study also calls forth more thought, and preserves 
the mind at once from the one-sidedness of exclusive devotion 
to a single subject, and. from the vagueness and confusion of 
desultory reading. Even among subjects of the same class, 
one should be chosen as the chief object of study, to which oth- 
ers should be kept in subordination ; one leading idea is thus 
kept prominent in the mind, and this is an essential feature of 
an efficient system. No doubt some general information on 
science may be gained by reading successively upon chemistry, 
mechanics, geology, &c., without in any way connecting these 
studies ; but the effect on the mind, as well as the character of 
the knowledge acquired, will be very different if one of these 
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subjects be made the principal object, the centre to which the 
others are to be referred. Method at once introduces order, 
memory is assisted instead of being burdened, and the attempt 
to trace the various relations presented by these difierent sub- 
jects, the labor of classifying the facts, and following out the 
general principles they tend to develop, leads to further knowl- 
edge, and gives a degree of exercise to the various faculties of 
the mind, which serve to invigorate and increase its power. 

The fact that no one subject can be pursued to any extent, 
without necessitating inquiries into a variety of others which 
are closely related to it, sufficiently proclaims this method as 
the most natural and the best. The deeper we go, the wider 
we find the relations, the more intimately connected the great 
laws, which each branch of knowledge seeks to investigate ; the 
most profound researches of modem science tend to bring more 
and more into view these ultimate relations. And it is the 
same with other subjects as with science ; the study of history, 
for instance, cannot be seriously pursued, without leading to in- 
quiries into the general laws which govern human passion and 
action, into the principles of legislation and the progress of liter- 
ature, and the deeper the study, the greater thiB knowledge re- 
quired of all these closely related subjects. 

Some persons, who intend to be very methodical in their pur- 
suits, make the mistake of supposing it to be necessary always 
to read one book through before beginning another ; and, in 
their dread of desultory habits, continue this tedious succession, 
which in some cases may be wholly opposed to true method. 
The order which it is desirable to maintain is in the mind it- 
self ; in the matter stored in the memory, not in the succession 
of the pages we read ; one, therefore, who reads through 
twenty volumes, from the dedication to the appendix, may be 
desultory, because Superficial and careless of mental arrange- 
ments ; whereas another who turns from book to book, from 
passage to passage, may be laboring systematically, if he is 
keeping one steady purpose in view. It may be necessary to 
refer to many volumes to illustrate a single point, or it is possi- 
ble that one volume only, or one chapter even, of a work should 
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be required for the sake of its bearing on particular questions, 
while the remainder is of no importance to us, and would only 
distract attention from that on which we are immediately en- 
gaged. The long-approved school-room plan of reading a cer- 
tain number of pages each day is not so unlike, as its advocates 
would suppose, from that of the lady who, having a great desire 
to study, began to read the first volume in the left-hand comer 
of the upper shelf of the bookcase, and read on from shelf to 
shelf to the end ! 

The influence of attention on memory is proverbial, and re- 
flection, which is in one sense an act of prolonged attention, is 
beneficiAl in the same manner ; the impression on the memory 
is strengthened, as if the latter were really some material sub- 
stance on which objects could be more or less deeply stamped 
according to the time they are in contact. But reflection pre- 
sents also another advantage. In thinking over any thing we 
have read we rarely ponder the very words of the author, but 
the subject is framed anew in our own language ; its various 
parts follow according to the order of succession natural to our 
peculiar habits of thought and association ; it becomes natural- 
ized, if we may so express it, in our mind, and is clothed in the 
garb most familiar to its new habitation. It is for this reason 
also that Dugald Stewart recommends the practice of writing as 
a means of improving the memory ; * for what we write fol- 
lows the order of succession most natural to us, and to which, 
therefore, the mind will most readily recur ; and thus the state- 
ments or reasonings of another, reproduced in our own lan- 
guage, acquire something of the same kind of hold on the mem- 
ory which our own speculations would have. 

We have said nothing on the most favorite specific for im- 
proving a bad memory, namely, learning by heart ; for our own 
experience leads us to place but little value upon it. And al- 
though in this we have the majority of opinions against us, we 
may at least quote Locke on our side. " For," says he, " the 
learning of pages of Latin by heart, no more fit the memory 

* Elements of the Philosophy of the Hnman Mind, Chap. VI. $ 5. 

29 
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for retention of any thing else, than the graving of one sentence 
in lead makes it more capable of retaining any other charac- 
ters.'' But this is a point to be decided by personal experience. 
Certain general principles only can be laid down as true, and 
to be followed by all ; other things may be added, and the de- 
tail carried out according to the capacity and peculiar turn of 
mind of the individual. Whether or no the practice of learning 
by heart increases the power of memory in other studies, it 
may be of no small use and delight in itself, by causing the 
mind to dwell frequently on the images of grandeur and beauty 
which fine poetry presents, and accustoming the ear to the ca- 
dence and melody of language in its highest form. This alone 
is a study of great value. 

Good works of reference are invaluable to a weak memory, 
and the reader should never spare the labor of consulting them, 
nor suffer himself to remain on any point in that confused state 
which results from imperfect recollection ; but should instantly 
search, even for the twentieth or the hundredth time, for the 
information that will set him right. It is a most false notion of 
the economy of time, which grudges that which is so spent, for 
the uneasiness caused by the sense of confusion incapacitates 
the mind for close attention or reasoning, even when the defect 
of memory does not create misapprehension of the subject un- 
der consideration. 

Works of reference are also valuable in saving a weak mem- 
ory the effort of remembering unessential particulars, and among 
these may often be classed things, on the accurate recollection 
of which many a person's whole reputation for knowledge is 
founded ; dates, for instance, and a variety of facts, the chief 
value of which may have been to establish certain general prin- 
ciples. Such principles or laws, which are the expression of 
real knowledge and the basis of further speculation, are the 
essentials which the memory must by every means be made to 
retain, while its weakness is spared on points it can better afford 
to lose. It is not intended to depreciate the knowledge of the 
latter when it can be combined with what is truly important ; a 
good memory, which retains not only general principles and 
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reasonings, but all the facts and particulars on which they are 
founded, is an invaluable possession ; but it is, as we have said, 
a natural gift, and nothing can supply its place. With a bad 
memory, as with other natural defects, we can only strive to let 
the evil press where its effects will be least injurious ; we must 
perforce remain ignorant of much, but we can choose of what 
character our ignorance shall be, and we can prevent its being 
a bar to the free action of the mental powers, though we cannot 
prevent its incapacitating us, in great measure, from shining in 
society. One who has a very small sum to spend is forced to 
choose the one thing he feels to be most necessary, and so one 
who has a weak memory must select, when studying, those 
points which are most needful, and be content to forego the re^t, 
and to endure the labor of searching, when required, for what 
his memory will not retain. 

One of the great disadvantages women labor under in study- 
ing is the want of any test of their progress. The frequent 
examinations to which a man is subject in the course of his edu- 
cation, and the positive test afforded by the practical application 
of his knowledge, in whatever profession he may embrace, fur- 
nish him with the continual means of proving his capacity ; he 
cannot, if he have any earnestness or ability, deceive himself 
long as to the extent of his information, and, indeed, the opinion 
of others is 'generally loud enough to correct his error, if he 
should be blind to his deficiencies. But women mostly study 
alone, with none to examine their progress, and nothing to test 
their powers ; they may, therefore, be self-deceived to any ex- 
tent, unless they take some pains themselves to remedy the de- 
fect The most practicable method of doing so is by gaining 
the habit of writing down the result of study, as though prepar- 
ing for examination, or wishing to impart knowledge to another ; 
the manner in which we do this — clearly and well, or confus- 
edly and unintelligibly — is one of the surest tests of the extent 
and accuracy of our information, whether we have mastered the 
subject or only skimmed its surface. 

This test is vehemently opposed by all superficial readers, 
who would nevertheless contend that they thoroughly understand 
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what they read. They attribute their failure in the attempt to 
unfold their knowledge to nervousness, to bad memory, to want 
of a command of language, or of power of expressing them- 
selves, — to any thing, in short, but the right cause. It is true 
that all these things are obstacles to making a clear and good 
exposition, but they would not prevent some intelligible state- 
ment being given ; for, as we have elsewhere * had occasion to 
remark, when the mind has a clear and definite conception, the 
language to express it will flow almost spontaneously. The ex- 
pression may not be happy or forcible, but, we repeat, it will 
convey intelligibly the well-defined thought ; the real difficulty, 
where any exists, is in the mind. It is a point easily tried. Let 
any person pleading the above excuses be questioned with the 
very book before him, and it will generally be found that some 
link of the argument has been passed over, or some circum- 
stance disregarded, or some point which gave force and aptness 
to the illustration not discerned ; that in one way or another, in 
short, the principle involved has not been distinctly apprehended. 
Allowing, however, full force to the objections, it only becomes 
the more advisable to pursue any course which will make it in- 
dispensable to overcome such difficulties, since they arise from 
defects which ought to be corrected. The want of memory, for 
instance, is clearly a defect to be remedied if possible ; and so 
likewise is the want of habit or of power of expressing ourselves 
well ; since few things are more indicative of a really culti- 
vated mind than the command of correct and elegant language. 
In acquiring the practice of writing for this purpose, more 
care should be taken with the mere form than if notes are only 
kept to assist the memory. The expressions must not only be 
intelligible and correct, but they should be carefully chosen to 
convey a meaning forcibly in as few words as may be, and the 
statement should be simple and well arranged, all which points 
are apt to be slurred over in a mere book of notes. We natu- 
rally understand our own statement, however faulty, — at least, 
at the moment of making it, — though many of us might af\er- 

* See Chap. IX. § 6. 
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wards be in the situation of Jean Paul Richter, who, being asked 
the meaning of a sentence he had written, replied that God and 
himself knew at the time he wrote it, but now God alone pos- 
sessed the secret ! A certain habit of criticism is necessary to 
make us aware of its imperfections ; but this spirit of criticism 
is more quickly aroused when we suppose our remarks address- 
ed to another person. We then become aware that some point, 
which seemed clear to ourselves, requires more elucidation, that 
the terms we use must be carefully sifted, lest, owing to any 
peculiar opinions of our own, we should have employed them 
to convey a meaning which does not commonly belong to them. 
Our taste is awakened by thus, in some measure, studying the 
art of composition ; the ear becomes more quick to detect 
clumsy or inelegant language, abruptness or uneasy length in 
the sentences ; and we continue to grow more and more critical, 
till a habit is formed of easily and clearly expressing whatever 
is clearly defined in the mind. 

In every respect the habit of writing is beneficial. In the 
rapidity of unexpressed thought, we are apt to pass too lightly 
over a subject ; some of its bearings escape us, which in the 
slower meditation of writing come to view ; or some suggestions 
occur, and are passed over and forgotten, which, if followed 
out, might have led to valuable speculations, — valuable as an 
exercise to the mind, even if their intrinsic worth were small. 
In proportion, then, as journals dwelling upon feelings, upon 
the emotions and hopes of daily life, are weakening and inju- 
rious to the mind, the record of thought, the summary of studies, 
or of the speculations suggested by those studies, is beneficial, 
not only as facilitating labor and testing our progress, but as 
developing the understanding and giving the command of its 
powers. This practice has an especial value for women, not 
only for the reasons mentioned above, but also because teaching 
should ever be considered by them in the light of a serious avo- 
cation, belonging to their natural position. Every mother is 
not, indeed, bound to teach her own children, in so far as the 
mere routine of book-instruction goes, but she who is unfit to do 
80, who has not to a certain extent studied the subject, falls sadly 

29* 
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short of the duties of her natural vocation. And although she 
may devolve actual lessons upon another, who but herself will 
give that far larger and more important amount of instruction, 
which an inquiring child is hourly seeking ? 

Some persons may think that no great ability can be required 
to teach when the pupils are mere children; but this shows 
their ignorance of the latter, and their want of consideration of 
the subject. Without speaking of that difficult part of the 
teacher^s art which consists in watching the indications of a 
child's mind in order to train its opening powers, the mere task 
of explanation is one of great difficulty. With older scholars, 
a few words of illustration or allusion to other subjects, or an 
explanation in which technical terms, or others that seem more 
suitable, may be employed, will convey the desired information; 
but far greater simplicity and clearness of language is needed 
with children, as with all uneducated persons, and that thorough 
knowledge of a subject which enables us to strip it of all con- 
ventional forms or terms, and reproduce it in another and more 
familiar shape. Perhaps no person is a truly good teacher with- 
out considerable practice, because the real art consists so much 
in suiting the mode of teaching to the peculiarities of the schol- 
ar's mind and powers of apprehension, — a quick discernment 
of which is only acquired by long habit ; but much may never- 
theless be learnt in the course of our own studies, (and very 
much as we have seen to the benefit of the latter,) by the prac- 
tice of writing which we have recommended. 

Such, then, are the leading features of a general method of 
study, — namely, unsparing labor to attain a clear and complete 
comprehension of the subject, to guard against the various forms 
of ambiguity in an author, and the various sources of error and 
confusion in our own minds; a thorough examination of the 
books we read, both as to language and matter ; careful weigh- 
ing of different facts or theories, in order to form our own 
opinions ; and lastly, sedulous attention to the means of im- 
proving and assisting memory, and of acquiring the power of 
clear statement and accurate and elegant expression, both for 
the sake of testing our own knowledge, and of being able to 
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explain our views to others. If these general principles are 
borne in mind, the mode of following any particular pursuit, or 
what we have called the experimental part of study, is easily 
learnt. We do not recommend such a method as expeditious 
at first, but he who grudges time thus spent, and prefers a 
seemingly speedier course, reminds us forcibly of the child, 
who, in his impatience to see flowers decking his garden, brooks 
no delay for digging, weeding, or otherwise preparing the soil, 
but sticks in the frail plants amid the hard clods and stones, 
and rejoices in their blooming appearance, little dreaming of the 
grief which awaits Tiiin on the morrow, when he shall find them 
withered and dying ! 

It remains to consider the choice of subjects for study ; and 
the choice of books, i. e. of authorities to consult when the sub- 
ject is selected ; and these two points require to be particularly 
noticed with regard to women's studies, owing to the prejudices 
which envelop the one and the difiiculties which surround the 
other. Men possess few more enviable privileges than that of 
seeking knowledge and instruction wherever they are to he 
found. Colleges, libraries, lectures, are thrown open to them, 
and the assistance of the learned and the experienced is theirs 
if they choose to seek and profit by it ; while women study 
alone, often in secret, with no resource but that of some scanty 
private library, and no assistance or instruction but what they 
may have received in childhood from persons whose whole 
qualifications as teachers consisted perhaps in the possession of 
some foreign tongue, some brilliant accomplishment, or of such 
a superficial acquaintance with more useful information as 
would reduce knowledge itself to the level of an accomplish- 
ment.* Thus unaided, one who would study truly feels her- 

* We are very anxions that the remarks made here and elsewhere on 
governesses should not be regarded as blame addressed to them as indi- 
vidaals, or even as a class. So long as parents are ready to give eighty 
and one hundred guineas to a governess for mere ac^mplishments, while 
they refuse the pittance of twenty-five or thirty guineas to another, becaase 
she possesses only solid information and the mind and manners of agentle- 
womim, 80 long, of course, those who are forced to become governesses for 
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self in a sea of difficulties, not knowing whither, nor hy what 
means, to direct her course. Every effijrt will, probably, ex- 
pose her to opposition or ridicule ; yet if she has courage to 
brave this risk, she may, perhaps, find some person willing to 
guide her first steps, — some man, whether brother or old friend, 
able and glad to give her counsel and assistance. For cold and 
indifferent as men usually are to the general mental improve- 
ment of women, — blind as they seem to its importance, — the 
most frivolous only are hostile to individual endeavors, and many 
eagerly respond to the call for aid, and show generous sympa- 
thy for the energy and the real love of knowledge which lead a 
woman to encounter the difficulties so needlessly heaped upon 
her path. 

The most valuable assistance, perhaps, that is given in such a 
case, is in pointing out the best authorities, and thereby saving 
the labor that would otherwise be lost in following a wrong sjrs- 
tem, or in accepting false or uncertain theories for truth. It is 
so impossible to form an opinion for ourselves on a subject we 
are unacquainted with, that the importance of the first authori- 
ties we consult is inestimable. As a general rule, we should 
seek the simplest and most rigidly accurate, for thus we may 
lay some sure foundation of knowledge to assist our subsequent 
researches. When we possess a certain degree of acquaintaDce 
with a subject, benefit may be derived even from works faulty 
in many respects ; but when we are too ignorant to discern the 
true from the false, accuracy is the first thing to be sought after, 
far beyond depth of research or originality of views. 

The memory is needlessly burdened by entering too deeply 
or minutely into a subject, till a certain degree of familiarity has 

their liyelihood must sacrifice all the essentials of education to the showr 
talents for which alone there is any demand. We may add, also, that 
while the rich choose to give to cooks and bntlers salaries double in amount 
of that which they grudge to the companion and teacher of their daughters, 
it cannot be wondeiVd at that the members of a profession so arduous and 
80 ill-paid should generally be unfit for its duties, or that none in the class 
of gentlewomen, but those forced by dire necessity, should enter into it 
at all. 
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given it increased hold upon the mind. At first a simple and cor- 
rect exposition of general principles is the best, however barren 
of interest such a mere outline may seem ; just as in travelling, 
when we wish rapidly to gain some topographical information, 
instead of studying maps and plans, we hasten to any high 
point, whether hill or church-tower, which commands a general 
view of the surrounding town or country, and leave all examina- 
tion of details till we are acquainted with the general features and 
the relative positions of the various objects. This preliminary 
view prepares the reader for deeper or more complete works, 
and then he cannot study them too closely. 

Works giving the history of any branch of knowledge, an 
account of the progress gradually made, and of those who have 
been most instrumental in making it, are of great value to per- 
sons who are studying alone, and ignorant of the best authorities 
to consult. The criticisms may, perhaps, be faulty, the judg- 
ments of men and their works imperfect, still an idea is given 
of what has been written, and what may be consulted without 
fear of material error, of what points are matters of controversy, 
and where the general opinions of the 4earned agree. None, 
perhaps, who have not themselves helplessly wandered in the 
wilderness of ignorance, can conceive how valuable such a 
guiding thread as this may be found. 

The great difficulty of obtaining books or assistance of any 
kind makes it often desirable for women to determine the bent 
of their studies, to a certain extent, according to the means of 
instruction that may chance to be within reach, rather than to 
adhere too determinately to what their own inclination points to. 
The time thus spent, even if not altogether employed as they 
would wish, is not lost, since every branch of knowledge affijrds 
food and exercise to the understanding, and thus the mind is in- 
vigorated and enlarged, and better fitted to pursue more con- 
genial inquiries, whenever an opportunity shall present itself. 
It is no doubt a great trial to find one's self precluded from the 
pursuits which most interest one ; with a strong love of science, 
for instance, and eager desire to know something of its wonders, 
to be surrounded only with works of history or antiquarian re- 
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search ; or, with a fondness for general literature or speculative 
questions, to have nothing but scientific works within reach; 
but this is woman's fate in most things, — to have neither choice 
nor free action. Her best wisdom is to bend to her own higher 
purposes the circumstances to which she is forced to submit. 
And in the case before us, the young reader will find that her 
purpose of self-improvement is better served by studying thor- 
oughly any subject^ — the driest theological treatise, or the gram- 
mar of a language she will never have occasion to use, — than 
by resting content with mere desultory reading, till she finds 
means to follow a pursuit to which she inclines. 

The choice of subjects for study is, however, so wide a ques- 
tion, and so important, that we must reserve it for a separate 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XL 

CHOICE OF SUBJECTS FOR STUDY. 

We have just noticed the case of those who have no means 
of following out the pursuits most congenial to their tastes. We 
must now consider those who, in a more fortunate position, sur- 
rounded with books, and tempted on every side, are in danger 
of flying from one pursuit to another, without ever making real 
progress in any. This is the snare of the idle ; those who 
work for a special purpose are forced to be persevering and 
systematic in their studies ; but men wjio have no profession 
are too commonly guilty of this error, and women are educated, 
we may say, to fall into it. They are not supposed to want 
knowledge for any useful purpose ; what they acquire in the 
school-room, in the intervals of music and dancing lessons, is 
evidently a mere routine, to be changed on a certain day for 
that of balls, novel-reading, and fancy-work. If, therefore, they 
happen to have a desire for some kind of knowledge, they natu- 
rally consider the pursuit in the light of a mere amusement, 
taken up without any idea of a serious purpose, and laid down 
again at pleasure. 

When women shall have learned to take a higher view of 
their position, when they shall feel that mental cultivation is a 
privilege, no less than part of the duty they owe to God and to 
society, then they will consider these things differently, and be 
earnest in the pursuit of knowledge, the true value of which 
they will have learnt to feel. All subjects will not then, as 
now, stand in the same rank of indifferency, for all will, per- 
haps, be invested with new interest, while some will appear in 
a wholly different light, as essential for certain purposes. Just 
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as a man, who has professional ohjects in view, feels no hesita- 
tion about the studies which are most necessary for him, so we, 
each of us, when awakened to earnest views of the purposes of 
our existence, must feel that certain subjects, bearing on human 
life and conduct, are so important as to leave us no room to 
hesitate about first turning our attention to them. 

One great division then presents itself to facilitate* our choice 
of subjects for study ; namely, that of essentials and non-essen- 
tials; those which are too important to be neglected without 
serious loss, and those which, however valuable in themselves, 
are open to free choice. 

First in the class of essentials is the study of Scripture, of 
its evidences, and of its bearing upon the conduct of life ; but 
as we shall return to this subject,* we prefer leaving it to be 
considered till then ; next in order of importance come those 
subjects, a slight acquaintance with which we have already 
enumerated as essential to the due cultivation of reason.t We 
have before deprecated the fears with which the mention of 
mathematics, logic, and philosophy, as studies for women, 
might be received by many, and explained how slight is the 
course of either, necessary to attain the purpose for which we 
recommended them. We only desire the young student to 
tread on the outskirts of those vast regions, which to explore is 
the labor of a lifetime. Such labor must be a matter of choice ; 
free, indeed, to all who have power or means to undertake it, 
whether man or woman ; but we speak here only of what is 
necessary. 

The study of mathematics can be considered in that light, 
only so far as it assists to train the reason ; but we cannot dis- 
miss the subject, without remarking how, in these days of vast 
scientific progress, it also commends itself to our attention as 
the key to the knowledge of other sciences, as that without 
which it is almost impossible to have any comprehension of 
some of the most sublime subjects that have ever occupied the 
mind of man. It argues surely a strange indifference to great 

* See Chap. XIV. on Religion. f See Chap. IX. § 5. 
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things, if, while day by day the magnificent results of science 
are unfolding around us, they awaken no desire to know some« 
thing of the means employed to attain them ; to be able to 
trace, however feebly and from afar, the path of discovery, 
that path along which the spirit of our fellow-man has sprung 
through unknown regions of the universe, in search of treasure 
more precious than gold, richer — even as the common herd 
count riches — than the mines of Peru, or the peaii caves of 
Indian seas. 

Acquaintance with the first principles, at least, of mathematics 
is an indispensable preparation for this knowledge ; but this de- 
gree of preparation presents little serious difiiculty, and what is 
of still more consequence to women, it requires but little assist- 
ance. The first books of Euclid, some acquaintance with plane 
and spherical trigonometry, and sufiicient algebra to understand 
its application to geometry, and the use of its formula in other 
sciences, will be enough to answer generally the purpose in 
view : and thanks to the cheap and excellent elementary works 
now within every one's reach, such a degree of knowledge 
may be acquired, with little help, by any person of ordinary 
capacity. 

The study of mental and moral philosophy has also a use, 
beyond that of training the mind to certain modes of reasoning, 
which requires to be considered here. But, before enteri][)g 
into this examination, it may be well to state, even more ex- 
plicitly than we have done in our former chapter, what is the 
exact nature of the study we propose ; lest objections should 
gather strength from our silence, and array against us the full 
force of the prejudices which have made the very name of 
mental philosophy a byword among many in this country. 

The subtile and fruitless inquiries in which metaphysical 
genius generally spent itself in former ages, and in which it too 
oflen delights even now, where such pursuits are more culti- 
vated than they are in England, have no doubt given rise in 
great measure to the prejudice, which, blindly involving all ex- 
amination of mental phenomena, has produced no small evil 
among us ; but the study we propose to our readers is as remote 

30 
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from such subtilties as the modem researches of physical 
science from the labors of the alchemist. The difierence is 
easily explained. Mental philosophy admits of a distinct divis- 
ion into abstract and practical, the former treating of purely 
metaphysical points, and leading to speculations full of interest 
indeed, but not essential to the ordinary student ; the other, re- 
lating to the study of actual phenomena^ of laws and facts as 
certain and as positive as those which we discover in the physi- 
cal universe, only established upon a different kind of evidence. 
The latter is the study here recommended, — a mental physi- 
ology, if we may be allowed to use the term, — a practical 
examination of our mental constitution, in order to learn how 
its various powers may best be applied to the great purposes of 
existence. To borrow Dr. Brown's words in his opening lec- 
ture, it is ^^that practical science which relates to the duties, the 
hopes, and the great destiny of man, and which even in analyz- 
ing the powers of his understanding, and tracing all the various 
modifications of which it is individually susceptible, views it 
chiefly as a general instrument of good, an instrument by which 
he may have the dignity of cooperating with his beneficent 
Creator, by spreading to others the knowledge, and virtue, and 
happiness which he is (Qualified at once to enjoy and to diffuse." 

It is evident that none of the blame lavished justly or un- 
justly on abstract metaphysics^ can deservedly fall on such a 
study as this. We may now, then, proceed to examine more 
particularly what makes it essential to all, apart from its afford- 
ing an admirable training for the reason. 

The most convincing evidences of natural religion are dis- 
closed to us in the examination of our mental constitution. We 
can even better believe that this wonderful universe, with its 
myriads of stars and its countless forms of beauty, is the work 
of blind chance, than that this strange world of thought and 
feeling within sprang not from an intelligent Cause, and tends 
not to a definite purpose. In that constitution, also, the suprem- 
acy of conscience, the superiority of spiritual to physical ob- 
jects, and the tendency of our higher faculties towards some 
future state of existence, are found inscribed in living charac- 
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ters ; and thus every low and uncertain system of morality, 
every impure and degrading form of religion, finds its natural 
refutation in the study of the laws impressed on our very being 
by Him who gave it ; while Christianity, adding sanction to 
those laws, and developing their meaning, derives from them 
the strongest evidence on which it claims our reverence, and 
demands our assent Every other form of religion that has 
appeared among men has stood more or less in opposition with 
that natural constitution, has violated some of its laws, or 
trampled on some of the feelings which spring from it ; even 
Christianity, in some corrupted forms, has too often done the 
same ; but the religion of Christ, free from the chains of super- 
stition, is found to be in harmony with every manifestation of 
Gvod^s will as declared in his works, sanctioning every natural 
law, cherishing every natural feeling. The more we study the 
subject, the more apparent does this become ; and, as we con- 
template this harmony, the truth of Christianity comes home to 
our hearts with a force which no other evidence can equaL* 

The grounds on which this study next claims our attention 
are these : — That the duty of self-training necessarily implies 
the duty of inquiring into those powers and dispositions of the 
mind which require to be trained. As soon as we become sen- 
sible of certain great aims to which our earthly existence tends, 
and of the duty of ordering that existence systematically to- 
wards their attainment, we naturally perceive the necessity of 
studying the materials we have to work with, and the mode of 
acting upon them. So, in these pages, when urging the obli- 
gation of self- training, we were forced, in order to make our 
meaning clear, to give some slight sketch of the various facul- 
ties whose cultivation constitutes that training. It is, in a word, 
impossible to sever mental and moral philosophy from educa- 
tion, whether we consider the latter with respect to ourselves or 
others, or from the exercise of influence ; since they are minds 
which we desire to influence, knowledge of the laws of mind 
must be an essential condition of success. Every eflbrt made 

• See Chap. XIV. 
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to rouse and to elevate human aims and energies must be 
founded on this knowledge. The preacher, reproving the vi- 
ces, and exciting the hopes of man, appeals to these principles ; 
founded on them, the orator's burning words find their way to 
the heart, stirring or swaying the fierce passions of the multi- 
tude ; on them the legislator grounds his endeavors to amelio- 
rate the condition of mankind ; to them the historian refers to 
find the key to the revolutions of empires, to the progress and 
decay of nations ; while the poet and the painter, in every ex- 
ertion of their art to excite emotion or kindle imagination, ap- 
peal to them, no less than the philosopher in his deepest specu- 
lation on the laws of Providence or the nature of society. 

But to none is this knowledge more indispensable than to 
mothers in the education of their children ; and it is this consid- 
eration which makes it so imperatively necessary to women. 
Poets, orators, and philosophers sway certain portions of man- 
kind, and in a certain limited manner ; but the early training of 
the whole human race rests in the hands of women. How, 
then, can they with impunity remain ignorant of the principles 
which alone can direct their labor with any certainty ? 

The infant mind, blind, unconscious, apparently blank as it 
is, yet holds the germ of all which makes the mind of man al- 
most divine in its glorious energies. All that may he greats 
rendering its possessor the willing instrument of his Creator's 
schemes of wisdom and benevolence ; all that may he dark and 
evil, spreading misery and vice, lies sleeping, as it were, in the 
unconscious soul of the child, whose whole world is now com- 
prised within its mother's loving arms. And to that mother 
does it belong to watch the unfolding of each propensity, to 
nurture or repress, to eradicate or to train, the seeds of good or 
evil. How, then, is she fitted for such a task, if the whole his- 
tory of the human mind, its secret springs and sources of action, 
its constitution and laws, be unknown to her ? In any other 
undertaking, how unpardonable would be considered the rash 
folly that should ignorantly assume a task of such magnitude ^ 
A man who should engage in farming without any knowledge 
of agriculture, or practise medicine though ignorant of chem- 
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istiy or anatomy, would be at once scouted as a quack, and the 
contempt of society would embitter his failure and ruin : but the 
health of the soul is fearlessly trusted to those who have not 
given a moment's thought to the conditions upon which that 
health depends ; who are ignorant of all its functions, and un- 
able to distinguish the symptoms of weakness or disease from 
those of strength and future beauty. The soil in which the 
band of the Almighty has scattered seed which shall bear fruits 
to eternity, is ruthlessly given up to the rash experiments of the 
meddling and presumptuous, or to the ignorant neglect of the 
careless. And this ignorance appears the more criminal when 
we reflect, that the task the mother is unfit for cannot be taken 
out of her. hands and trusted to another more able to perform 
it ; for wise or foolish, learned or unlearned, anxious or care« 
leas, the mother must still educate her child ; others may teach 
it, but the first development of character and feeling, of thought 
and reason, the first unfolding of the spiritual being must be in- 
fluenced by her. Can she then, without blame, neglect that 
study which alone can teach her to discern those early indica- 
tions amongst which her work lies, to foresee youth's stormy 
passion in childish ebullitions of wrath or feeling, which in 
themselves sccurce deserve notice ; to foster the germ of good 
dispositions, which may grow in strength till they become a fit 
bulwark against the temptations of after life; to discern the 
nascent powers of the mind, and give to them the impulse and 
direction which shall still be theirs in the hour of their glorious 
prime ? 

The low estimate of education so commonly made, the mis- 
taken notions so prevalent concerning its office and extent, no 
doubt, are in great measure the cause of the ignorance of those 
who undertake it. As we have before remarked, the surest 
way to unfit ourselves for any position is to undervalue its im- 
portance. It is impossible to doubt that women, whose moral 
perceptions are very quick, and who are so engrossed with the 
feelings which belong to the maternal office, would also labor 
assiduously to fit themselves to undertake its duties^ if they felt 
the difficulties which make preparation necessary ; but the sub- 
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jeet of early education being one with which all are in some 
measure familiar, because the circumstances of natural position 
oblige them all to meddle with it, it has sufiered the contempt 
of familiarity, and has not been deemed worth that degree of 
preparation which is afforded to the most trivial of professional 
employments. The ignorance which has prevailed in conse- 
quence must have produced worse efkcta even than we actu* 
ally behold, but for the silent influence of moral purity and af- 
fection which will ofltimes win the heart, and fill it with holy 
associations in spite of weakness and frivolity and error ! But 
how frail such a shield may prove, we too often see in the mel* 
ancholy instances of the children of excellent parents going 
astray in every path of vice or folly. People exclaim^ 
against education, and ask what is the use of it when tfae^ 
such an amiable and religious mother, or of such a 
cipled father, could prove worthless ; but they forget to jnqdKlL 
what was the mother's skill to impart the moral lessons she de- 
sired to teach : we hear much of her goodness, nothing of her 
knowledge or capacity ; yet the one witiiout the other gives but 
a blind desire to follow the right path, without affording the 
light to distinguish it. We should not ask what is the use of 
education, but rather how those who have never considered the 
principles on which education rests should expect to reap the 
fruits which are due to labor and knowledge ? 

Afler these essential studies, the next point which seems in- 
dispensable to every person pretending to mental cultivation is 
an accurate knowledge of their own language and national his- 
tory, and some acquaintance with the laws and constitution of 
their own country. 

English grammar, no doubt, is learnt, and English history 
read, in every school-room ; but few women, perhaps, make a 
critical study of our language, or examine the spirit of our his- 
tory. Yet such studies almost lay a claim upon our feelings ; 
we may almost say that we are nationally bound to pursue 
them ; that the land in which we are bom, and which we have 
such deep cause to love, should at least excite interest enough 
to urge us to examine by what means she has achieved her 
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greatness ; to watch the progress of the language in which 
statesmen have spoken the words that have influenced her des- 
tinies, — poets sung the lays which have immortalized her 
fame. 

It reflects some disgrace on English society, that in no other 
country of Europe do the upper classes speak their own lan- 
guage with so little elegance or correctness. It is tme that ed- 
ucated persons in France (women especially) often make gross 
blunders in writing, owing to grammatical difficulties such as 
we have not to contend with; but conversational language 
among most of the Continental nations presents a purity of dic- 
if «ad a grammatical correctness, which put ours to shame. 
most polished circles the language commonly used is so 
land the faults of grammar so frequent, that something 
Ltion seems almost to belong to perfect correctness, 
itiH more to choice of expression ; while slang — the base 
'widing of the stable, the cock-pit, and the tavern — is allowed 
to become the pest of conversation, and to take the name of 
humor in our lighter literature. When the latter can be made 
a lucrative trade by coarse and ignorant minds, this fault natu- 
rally creeps in, and men- who, having received a classical edu- 
cation in boyhood, spend their youth in striving to banish every 
TOcoUection of it, eagerly spread the contagion ; the corruption 
of their native tongue seems a congenial task to those who will- 
ingly foi^t all they once knew of the grandeur and beauty of 
the ancient languages. But women might arrest the infection ; 
if they attained by greater cultivation the purity and correctness 
of taste which we find in men who have cherished the fruit of 
iheir early classical studies, these defects would soon be banished 
from any society that pretended to refinement. Nor are classi- 
cal studies necessary to produce this result ; it is owing not so 
much to acquaintance with the beauties of ancient authors as to 
the study of language, which the difficulty of the ancient tongues 
makes necessary, and this may be cultivated though we should 
nerer open a Greek or Latin book. 

We cannot even allow a mere grammatical study of our native 
language to be sufficient Any person claiming to be educated 
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should be familiar with its various forms and resources, should 
study it critically in the works of those who have chronicled 
their genius in its words, and examine its history to trace the 
source whence its present rich and copious stream is derived. 
How much of the inner history of a people is discerned in the 
changes of their language. How far more correctly often than 
in the historian^s page may thus be traced the progress of civil- 
ization at a certain period ; at another, the influence of a foreign 
nation, shown in the introduction of a corrupt or imitative style ; 
or, again, the return to better times, when the language asserts 
once more its native energy, or seems recruiting itself from its 
original source. They little deserve to speak the language oi 
Shakspeare and Milton, of Bacon and Algernon Sydney, to 
whom such a study is without interest. 

Our language is poor in works of criticism, and it is especial* 
ly deficient in any history, or even connected sketch of its own 
literature. This is a severe loss to women, who depend so en- 
tirely on books for guidance, and who, owing to the reprehensi- 
ble tone and language of many of our old writers, can make no 
acquaintance with them, except through the medium of selec- 
tions and criticisms. Allowing, however, full weight to these 
disadvantages, much may be acquired, even by means within 
the reach of all. No gentleman's library is without the stand- 
ard works of our historians, poets, and divines, nor are Bacon's 
English works, Addison, and Dr. Johnson often wanting ; and 
they furnish a rich mine, which may be explored with no small 
profit even with no better help than Dr. Blair's lectures and 
Johnson's prefaces to the poets. These will lead the way in the 
attempt to read critically, and to form a nice judgment on pomts 
of taste ; and the latter will ripen as the habit is formed of ex- 
amining, and comparing, and rendering account of the reasons 
why some things please and others shock or displease. It is 
useful to compare together writers on the same or similar sub- 
jects, to examine the different mode in which they have treated 
them ; or writers whose styles resemble each other, or are imi- 
tated from some common model : this comparison renders their 
beauties or defects more apparent It is interesting, also, to read 
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them chronologically, i. e. grouped together in order of time, no 
longer studying a particular subject, but the whole literature of 
a particular age. Contemporary writers on different subjects 
may thus be compared, with a view to discover how the pecu- 
liar spirit of a period manifests itself through minds engaged on 
such various matter ; to examine how far institutions or political 
events may have influenced the tone of thought and speculation 
in a country; to ascertain what changes may have been pro- 
duced by one master spirit, marking one of the great epochs in 
the history of the human mind, and how the development of 
that creative thought may be traced through successive writers. 
In this manner we may imbibe the real spirit of a literature, and 
study "the intellectual history of a people, without which their 
public annals are meagre and uninteresting. 

It is evident how closely the study of national literature is con- 
nected with that of national history ; but we must say a few 
words to prevent being misunderstood when we urge the im- 
portance of the latter. We are far from wishing to encourage 
that national vanity which takes no interest but in the history of 
our own country, feels no sympathy for the deeds of heroes, or 
the struggles of a people against oppression, unless they belong 
to our own tribe of the human vece. It is not to feed such pride 
as this that we say all are bound to study the history, and know 
something of the laws and institutions, of their native land. 
Iliat history traces the progress by which the laws under which 
we actually live, which regulate our property, modify our modes 
of living, and influence our social happiness, have grown to their 
present state ; and therefore, while the study of general history 
is a matter of choice, this claims a place among points of essen- 
tial importance. Nor is there cause for shame in the greater 
interest we take in it, so long as it does not degenerate into a 
base and selfish vanity. It is with national as with family pride, 
— its character depends on the individual. The true aristocratic 
spirit, which is no offspring of political institutions, but deeply 
rooted in the human mind, may, in its high and chivalrous sense, 
belong to nations as to families, and become a useful and noble 
stimulus. It may, indeed, degenerate, as we too of\en see, into 
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the mean ranity of titles and position, whose gilding scarcely 
hides the vile materials beneath, but it may also be a shield 
against evil, and, — woven with a long train of lofty associa- 
tions, — it may prove an armor of defence in some of life's 
stormy conflicts. The heir of a noble name, the descendant of 
an Eliot, a Hampden, or a Sidney, may well feel that there is a 
chasm between him and any baseness, which he can pass only 
by trampling on the memories of his fathers. This is the true 
aristocratic spirit, and this may belong also to a nation. The 
heritage of national glory may be felt to leave a noble, yet heavy, 
responsibility on those who are intrusted with the care of trans- 
mitting it to posterity. The high deeds of those who have con- 
tributed to that glory ar^ recorded on monuments familiar to 
our eyes, or which first stirred our useful emulation ; the privi- 
leges we value, the freedom and security we enjoy, were won 
for us by the struggles of generations now sleeping in the graves 
over which our childish steps have wandered : these are the 
things which give an individual interest to national history, and 
enlist our warmest sympathies in its events. It was one of the 
most unphilosophical attempts of modern philosophy to reason 
down the love of country. The cosmopolite may prove, in 
good set terms, that he is bound to love all nations as much as 
the land of his birth, but if the extent of his devotion to either 
could be proved, we should know the value of this general be- 
nevolence. So long as family affections shall be stronger than 
the social, so long also will the love of our own country be 
stronger than that of any other. So long as the feelings kindle 
at the thoughts of home, so long as the associations of childhood 
have power over the heart of man, or the recollections of youth 
have a charm, or familiar objects a voice, or the sound of our 
native tongue heard again after a long absence stirs the soul 
like some magic spell, so long as human nature is alive to these 
involuntary impressions, the land of our birth will still, in de- 
fiance of theories, be dearer than all other lands ; and the most 
refined mind may share the emotion which makes the rude ship's 
crew rend the air with their cheers as the touching cry of 
" Home " welcomes the first sight of their native shore. 
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Acquaintance with the history and constitution of our coun- 
try is also necessary to enable us to take an enlightened interest 
in politics, the living history of our own times; and, in these 
days of political strife, of party feeling and violence, how ex- 
pedient la it that we should at least be able to give a reason for 
the part we espouse, or defend the neutrality we attempt to 
maintain. 

It is one of the strangest of prejudices with regard to women, 
which has put the study of politics under a ban, while history 
18 made the principal object of most girls' reading. What in- 
terest can we feel in the heroes and great men of former days, 
if we have no sympathy for generous spirits toiling around us 
ttow ? What interest can we have in the changes of govern- 
ment, the prevalence of this or that opinion in past ages, if we 
remain unconcerned for the conflict of opinions, of which the 
din reaches our own ecurs ? This must remain an unaccounta- 
ble inconsistency, unless we are allowed to suspect that persons 
who are indifferent to politics are, in truth, equally indifferent 
to history ; and that, if the custom of society did not require 
some knowledge of historical facts, they would have remained 

contentedly ignorant of them as of politics. 

Even the only reasonable ground of objection against politics, 
ely, their tendency to create violence and disputes, is not 
evil belonging to the subject itself, but to the minds of the 
individuals occupied with it. No doubt, for those engaged in 
die actual strife of politics, impartiality is most difficult to 
maintain ; but we see no reason why the by-standers should not 
fimn as sound and unbiased a judgment on this subject as on 
any other. If it is said that motives of self-interest are so often 
stirred by political questions as to produce unwonted disturb- 
ance of the judgment, this is in truth to allege that the persons 
o( whom it is said are incapable of considering the simple 
grounds of an argument, and that the moment their feelings are 
interested, they naturally cease to reason, and adopt the preju- 
dice which is most favorable to their interest. 

Female partisanship, which is often as violent as it is inex- 
cusable, arises from the defects in women we have so frequent- 
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ly alluded to before, i. e. the prevalence of feeling over judg- 
ment, and want of knowledge of the subjects on which tbey 
give an opinion. They at once assume that cause to be wrong 
which is supported by men they dislike, and rush into the dis- 
cussion with all the boldness and all the inconsistency of tbe 
crudest ignorance. It is easy and exciting to canvass for a 
favorite member, to run about from house to house, gathering, 
and spreading news, during an election or a change of minis- 
try, and to foster ill-will and petty jealousies among tradesmen 
and depend€uits, by mean and invidious distinctions, while it 
requires thought and attention to be able to reason and form an 
opinion on political questions ; and the female politician is, there- 
fore, too often satisfied with the former. Top ignorant, or too 
impetuous, to understand either the arguments of opponents or 
those of the party she calls her own, she is all the more uncon- 
querable that there is ^^ no weak side of common sense where- 
at to attack her." 

This exhibition is as melancholy as it is mischievous, and 
timid minds, who are always content just to check an evil, with- 
out considering what positive good might be substituted for it 
by a little caution, naturally cry out that women should leave 
politics alone. But the part of women might be a noble one in 
the arena of political discussion, did they but enter into it with 
better knowledge and a better spirit. Removed from the 
actual strife, spared all the excitement and irritation of public 
life, they should avail themselves of their privilege to maintain 
calmness and freedom from prejudice in their own minds, to 
discover and appreciate worth and high principle under what- 
ever banner it may be found, and to assert the great cause of 
truth and charity above all party and sectarian interests. 
They might become the peacemakers in men's divisions, in- 
stead of adding to the clamor of party, in which, at the best, 
much injustice is mingled, by marking points of agreement 
rather than points of difference, and striving to win men back 
from the consideration of petty and local questions, which are 
too apt to engross those practically concerned with them, to the 
wide views and principles in which the lowering influence of 
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interest and passion is less felt. When women shall thus culti- 
vate and use political knowledge, female politicians will speedily 
lose the bad name they have so often deserved. 

May not, we would ask, another serious evil, — namely, the 
too frequent want of an earnest public spirit, and love of the 
public good, — be traced in great measure to the general want 
among women of a rational interest in politics, and to their 
keeping apart from the great interests that agitale society ? 
One of the dangers of a period of inquiry and rationalism 
(and we use this word in its true and noble sense) is, lest men 
should become cold in becoming philosophical, and lose earnest- 
ness of character and endeavor. The prejudices which alone 
govern them in a ruder condition are generally bound up with 
the feelings, and act, therefore, immediately as motives ; but 
in order that a simple conviction should have the same power, 
it requires that conscience should be habitually guided by rea- 
son ; that whatever the latter discerns to be true^ the former 
should feel to be rights and belonging to duty ; otherwise, the 
convictions of the reason remain barren and without effect 
upon the will. Iri other words, a higher degree of moral de- 
velopment is required in proportion to the greater mental ac- 
tivity of any period. When, for instance, the trammels of an 
ignorant superstition are first cast aside, and men learn to in- 
quire into their faith, the force which makes fanaticism almost 
sublime is broken down ; for a time religion seems weak and 
cold, and greater cultivation is needed, a clearer exercise of the 
reason, and a more earnest conscientiousness, to make men 
walk steadily forward in the path on which they were impelled 
of yore by the blind impulse of fear and superstitious rever- 
ence. And so with regard to public spirit ; loyalty, the form 
it assumed in other times, was a sentiment bound up with igno- 
rant prejudice and lofty emotions. It also was a superstition 
beyond the province of reason, and men did not argue about it, 
but they died for it. Now public feeling is founded on a differ- 
ent basis ; it no longer assumes the form of devotion to a mon- 
arch, but is transferred (nominally, at least) to the nation ; 
now men know, or they pretend to know, why they adhere to- 
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such or such a party, and hold such or such opinions ; but to 
endow this calm product of reason with the power of the by- 
gone superstition, conscience must come in and hallow convic- 
tion into a duty, and convert theories into principles of action. 
This is the work of moral education, and that education is in 
the hands of mothers. 

Many, and unfortunately women themselves, will be ready to 
reply, that these things are beyond their province, but in saying 
so they deny their own power. It is, as we have again and 
again repeated, the whole tone of the mother's mind and habits 
of thought which influences the associations and principles of 
her children ; if, then, men early heard the language of enlight- 
ened patriotism from their mothers, can we believe it would re- 
main without efiect ? If public motives and public duties had 
been held up to them from boyhood as things which must ear- 
nestly occupy every thinking man, would they not have looked 
more seriously upon them ? The courage of the Spartan and 
the Roman was kindled by a mother's voice ; why, then, should 
English mothers be incapable of inspiring their sons with the 
more refined patriotism which belongs to a more enlightened 
age ? Why should they be unable to instil into their children's 
hearts that generous spirit which will make them feel that each 
man's labor, and talents, and influence are due to the service of 
his country ; that, whether rich and inheriting the responsibili- 
ties of property, or poor, or laboring in a profession, a career of 
national usefulness is open to him, which he is bound to pursue 
with zeal and uprightness ; and that he who, in the enjoyment 
of health and full exercise of his faculties, would shrink from 
such service, and live for his own pleasures, or his small family 
circle alone, is as truly a craven from duty as he who would fly 
from the field of battle. The latter yields to a momentary, base 
impulse, the former systematically shrinks from bearing his 
part in the great battle of life, wlmre God himself has appointed 
him a post to gain, or a standard to defend. If children learnt 
these things round their mother's knee, and grew up under the 
influence of such sentiments, surely patriotism would be more 
earnest, and public views more exalted ! But how can women 
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SO teach, whose whole concern for politics is the personal feel- 
ing of a partisan, and whose interest is habitually immersed in 
carpet- work, while questions touching a nation's life or death 
are hanging in the balance ? 

We have already alluded to the evil that results in women's 
intercourse with the poor, from their ignorance of political econ- 
omy ; * this subject may also be said to belong to an enlight- 
ened study of history. Its principles are of daily application 
around us, they are illustrated by all the forms of social pros- 
perity or distress that we witness, and afford the key to their 
meaning, and to the lessons they are destined to teach us. If 
legislative politics, which women can neither mingle in nor 
openly influence, claim their interest, still more, then, does 
political economy, which is connected with their daily business, 
their expenditure, and their charities ; it is especially with re- 
gard to the latter that women would be benefited by a familiar 
acquaintance with the principles of this science. Owing to the 
neglect of them, vast sums given in the spirit of charity have 
produced only mischief and suffering ; and the intercourse of 
educated women with the lower classes has scarcely tended to 
remove one of the prejudices which mar all legislative attempts 
to ameliorate their condition. We may safely say that, were 
those principles acted upon, and the knowledge of them spread 
in any village in England by the two or three ladies who may 
happen to be there in almost daily communication with their 
poor neighbors, that village would be found in time nearly a 
generation in advance of others ; and that, were such a course 
generally pursued wherever there is that kind of intercourse be- 
tween the different classes, England might in a few years boast, 
with truth, of leading the van of civilization. 

Good works on political economy are common and cheap, 
and the study, so far as we urge it, presents few difficulties. 
Mrs. Marcet's excellent outline will do a great deal towards 
first clearing the notions of those who have never considered the 
subject ; but all who have time and opportunity should go to the 

• See Chap. L 
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fountain-head ; nor, fortunately, is this a matter of difficulty, for 
Smithes " Wealth of Nations " is in every library, and Jean 
Baptiste Say's Cows (PEconomie Politique is also easily pro- 
cured in a cheap form.* The latter writer's admirable clear- 
ness of explanation, and the happiness of his copious illustra- 
tions, bring the subject within the comprehension of any one 
' who will give to it a little serious attention ; and the wider ques- 
tions of social welfare into which he carries his inquiries make 
his work perhaps more interesting to the general reader than 
Adam Smith's. Either of them, however, although leaving 
some points in obscurity, and some perhaps in error, will more 
than suffice to give a knowledge of general principles, and a 
clew to their application in practical matters. 

Having said so much on the importance of national history, 
and on all subjects connected with it, we must add a few words 
on the study of history generally, to which, for reasons not 
easily discerned, the school-room reading of girls is almost ex- 
clusively confined, but the value of which depends so entirely 
on the mode of carrying it on. 

Nothing can be more sad or less profitable at first sight than 
the black catalogue of errors, and follies, and crimes presented 
by the public annals of every nation ; but the study of history 
is rife also with lessons of deep and even holy import, if pur- 
sued in the right spirit. We spoke of the interest of national 
history principally as regards its bearing on things which affect 
our daily welfare ; but history has also a wider interest, as illus- 
trating on a great scale the truth of principles on which the phi- 
losopher can only speculate. The life of individuals afiTords too 
narrow and uncertain ground for such illustrations : but the life 
of nations, spreading over centuries, showing the consequence of 
good or evil from generation to generation ; the gradual triumph 
of truth over error, too slow to be traced by days or years ; the 
influence of ideas as they pass from the speculations of the 
learned to ferment in the mass of the people ; the value of cer- 



* We must add, also, as giving the best illastrations of some special 
points, the writings of M. Bastiat, " Sophismes Economiques," &c. 
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tain fonns of civilization and government; what are the ele- 
ments of true greatness, and what only hide the seeds of decay, 
— this life, rightly contemplated, furnishes the triumphant justi- 
fication of the eternal principles of morals, the exemplification 
of God's will and ruling Providence in the affairs of men. His- 
tory, then, as the record of that life, becomes one of the most 
interesting of human studies. In the words of Dr. Arnold, — 
** Whatever there is of greatness in the final cause of all human 
thought and action, God's glory and man's perfection, that is the 
measure of the greatness of history. Whatever there is of 
variety and intense interest in human nature in its elevation, 
whether proud as by nature, or sanctified as by God's grace ; 
in its sufferings, whether blessed or unblessed, a martyrdom or 
a judgment ; in its strange reverses, in its varied adventures, in 
its yet more varied powers, its courage and its patience, its 
genius and its wisdom, its justice and its love, — that also is the 
measure of the interest and variety^ of history." * 

More especially may this study be made the means of im- 
pressing important moral truths on the young, who, in their 
ignorance of life and of the world, cannot appeal to practical 
experience, and whose sympathies may thereby be enlisted for 
all that is great and generous, and their indignation excited 
against baseness, and cruelty, and violence, while the heart is 
most warm, and the judgment yet untainted by the influence of 
interested motives, or the excitement of party contention. How 
much is it, then, to be regretted, that historical reading, on which 
so much stress is laid in the common systems of female educa- 
tion, is pursued with utter heedlessness of all that makes history 
a valuable study. Long works, extending, perhaps, over many 
centuries, are read from end to end, without attention to any 
thing beyond fixing certain names and elates in the memory, 
without examination of contemporary biographies, or chronicles, 
or literature, in which so much of the real character of a period 
is seen. There is much anxiety about remembering the con- 
temporary sovereigns of Europe, none to search what was the 

* Dr. Arnold's Lectures of Modem History. Inangnral Lecture,'^. 21. 
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comparative condition of the people under them, — what dif- 
ferent forms and degrees of civilization were existing among 
them, and the causes of such difference. These points are 
what history itself too often neglects ; it makes too little mention 
even of great men, save statesmen and warriors ; or of great 
facts, save battles -and national disasters. In its pages, the 
printing-press, the compass, or the steam-engine attract less 
notice than the details of a court intrigue or a ministerial cabal. 
All the more necessary is it, therefore, if history is to be the 
text-book of the young, that the teacher should supply the his- 
torian's deficiencies ; otherwise, instead of pursuing a useful and 
philosophical study, the young reader is only learning to neglect 
one of the most essential points in all philosophical investigation, 
namely, a correct estimate of the due proportions of things, and 
the relative importance in which they deserve to be held. 

The only other study which is deemed of equal importance 
with that of history, in the ordinary education of women, is that 
of foreign languages ; it may be of use, therefore, to inquire 
what is the real purpose and advantage of this study. 

It has been said that the gain of a new language is the ac- 
quisition of another soul ; and without going so far, it must be 
allowed that every language opens a new field of thought by 
revealing different phases of the human mind. The mere com- 
parison' of grammatical peculiarities is in this respect full of 
interest ; and when we consider the wide region of delight and 
information spread out before us, when the literature of two or 
three countries is open to our researches, we feel that the pleas- 
ure at least, — if not the importance, — of acquiring many lan- 
guages is hardly to be exaggerated. Those who have learned 
them in childhood are doubly fortunate, not merely because lan- 
guages are learnt at that age with an ease and perfection never 
after to be attained, but because they have acquired a precious 
instrument of future knowledge without that loss of time which 
is necessarily entailed by learning mere words at a time when 
we should be learning things. We are far, then, from wishing 
to decry this fashionable accomplishment, but we think it worth 
pointing out that it is of value as an instrument only ; that the 
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human brain was not designed to be a mere dictionary, and 
therefore, that, unless there be some purpose of attaining further 
knowledge by this means, and leisure to carry out that purpose, 
it is mere waste of time and mental power to learn the sound 
and form of a foreign tongue. 

It is a great pleasure to find how soon we are able to feel the 
untranslatable beauties of a new language, and the delight of 
reading and being able fully to appreciate one work of genius 
in the original is, to many minds, a full compensation for all the 
labor undergone to attain it. In order to do this, however, we 
must be able to enter into the spirit of the language, to distin- 
guish its peculiarities, and feel its nationality as well as its 
beauties ; but how far short of this do our fair linguists stop, 
who are satisfied with a school-room perusal of Racine, or Schil- 
ler, or Tasso ! The remark of a valuable writer of our own 
day upon the careless study of the ancient languages, applies 
equally to the modern : — " He who forgets that language is but 
the sign and vehicle of thought, and, while studying the word, 
knows little of the sentiment, — who learns the measure, the 
garb, and the fcishion of ancient song, without looking to its liv- 
ing soul, or feeling its inspiration, — is not one jot better than a 
traveller in classic land, who sees its crumbling temples, and 
numbers with arithmetical precision their steps and pillars, but 
thinks not of their beauty, their design, or the living sculpture 
on their walls, — or who counts the stones on tlje Appian Way, 
instead of gazing on the monuments of the Eternal City." * 

As, in studying the literature of our own country, different 
writers and periods should be compared, and the influence of 
political or religious changes be traced out ; so, when possessing 
a knowledge of several languages, we should compare the 
works of genius in each with our own and others ; watch the 
efiect of national character and institutions, and examine the 
periods when the literature of one country has acted powerfully 
upon that of another ; whence that influence arose, and how it 
ceased. These, and many other points, are of the greatest in- 

*■ Sedgwick on the Studies of Cambridge. 
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terest ; and when the kuowledge of difierent languages is used 
in this manner, it truly enlarges the mind, and is a source of 
great and refined enjoyment 

But, we must again ask, is it with any such purpose as this 
that so many years of female education are devoted to porbg 
over grammars and dictionaries ? If so, why are the ancient 
languages so generally forsaken for the modem ? Is it because 
Homer and Demosthenes are eclipsed by modem orators and 
poets, that women remain contentedly ignorant of their beau- 
ties ? It certainly appears incontestable, that if the object of 
this favorite pursuit were to make acquaintance with the great 
productions of genius, with the various forms of the beautiful 
which human language can express, those languages in which 
the intellect of man has achieved the sublimest triumphs would 
not be uniformly neglected. But that no such aim is thought of 
is already sufficiently proved by the common ignorance of our 
own literature, found among those who spend so much time in 
learning foreign languages. When Englishwomen think it so 
essential to be able to read French plays and Italian or German 
poetry, and yet are content to know but little of Shakspeare and 
Milton, and nothing of Spenser and Dryden, we need not hes- 
itate to say that the knowledge sought is rather for purposes of 
vanity, or in obedience to fashion, than from any sincere desire 
of extending or improving their range of information. 

We do not overlook the advantage, in these days of almost 
universal travel, of being able to speak the language of the 
country we are passing through ; but this is, after all, a secon- 
dary object, and does not deserve the great sacrifices that are 
made to obtain it. A familiar knowledge of French is indeed 
really valuable, as it may generally serve as a medium of com- 
munication with the upper classes of every country in Europe. 
We should, from that consideration, among many others of 
more importance, urge the study of it on all who have the 
means and leisure to pursue it without the neglect of any thing 
more essential. Our remarks, we must repeat, are not intended 
to undervalue the acquisition of languages, but only to show 
that it is unduly considered whenever it is viewed as an ob- 
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ject in itself, and not as a means of attaining some further 
purpose. 

The time and labor devoted generally to this study, and to 
historical reading, have induced us to overstep, in speaking of 
them, the limit we had proposed, of mentioning only things 
essential ; for, in order really t6 discern the latter, it becomes 
sometimes necessary to explain the grounds why others, which 
have, by long custom, been placed among them, do not deserve 
the distinction. When we speak, then, of essential studies, we 
mean those which no person, who has leisure and means, is 
justified in neglecting ; and we have limited them to such as 
are necessary for the due training of the reason, for self-knowl- 
edge and the proper exercise of influence over others, for com- 
mand of language in our native tongue, and for knowledge of 
the great interests which agitate society, and affect every thing 
we hold dear. Other subjects of great importance we have not 
mentioned, as not falling under that category ; yet, it is impos- 
sible in these days for any person, pretending to education, not 
to be acquainted with the great outlines of science. Ignorance 
of the leading facts of astronomy and geology, for instance, is 
now what ignorance of geography and arithmetic would have 
been in .a former generation. To be content to know nothing 
of the great laws of nature, while man is daily, by his knowl- 
edge of them, moving her unseen forces to do his bidding, 
baffling the elements, and speeding the lightning as his messen- 
ger, argues an insensibility to all but the common detail of life, 
which we hardly expect to find in the educated classes. 

The results of science, which we see around us in so many 
things that have become indispensable to our daily use, must 
rouse the attention of any observing mind ; and when interest 
is awakened to those subjects, the magnificence of science 
opens a world of new delight, in which the harmony of mighty 
forces and the calm grandeur of immutable laws kindle emo- 
tions, which belong not to earthly views and interests. There 
is repose and an elevating influence in such contemplations : 
the presence of the Invisible, the reality of a Divine wisdom, 
are more felt when we rise from the history of human suffer- 
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ings, and wickedness, and discord, to the history of the universe, 
in which this earth occupies so small a space ; from the study 
of man's poor works to the contemplation of His who stretched 
forth the heavens, and laid the foundation of the earth, and gave 
to myriads of worlds the laws which regulate their motions. 
The power of kindling such thoughts and emotions is sufficient 
recommendation of any study. 

Some persons may be inclined to think we still include too 
much among essentials, and that many women cannot be ex- 
pected to study all that we have recommended. We reply, that 
some may not have the means, but very few will be found not 
to have the capacity. For we have not proposed any profound 
or difficult inquiries, we have not expected a deep study of 
mathematics or moral philosophy, or literature or history, 
either of which is the labor of a lifetime, but only a sufficient 
acquaintance with each to answer certain definite purposes ; — 
a slight^ not a superficial knowledge. This distinction is very 
important : the latter, as the name implies, skims the surface 
only, knows names and facts and forms ; the former is limited, 
but sound as far as it goes ; it is a secure groundwork, built on 
the knowledge of principles, on clear and accurate perceptions, 
and remains a ready foundation for future learning. The one, 
however varied, can do no more than store the memory with 
particulars, or enrich the fancy with a certain number of images ; 
the other, however limited in extent, though confined to one or 
two subjects only, will produce fruit in the mind, clearing its 
perceptions, and increasing its power both of reflection and 
action. 

It is for this reason that we say a slight knowledge of what 
we have named essential stiidies will answer the practical pur- 
poses for which we have urged them ; and in this, at least, there 
is nothing to alarm the most diffident. They require no ex- 
pensive masters, no unusual command of books, no residence 
in foreign countries, nor any of the other advantages which 
render fashionable accomplishments so difficult of attainment to 
persons of narrow income. It would be amusing to hear daily 
of so many persons going abroad, for the mere purpose, as 
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they say, of educating their daughters cheaply, when all the 
means of sound mental training are within their reach at 
home, with no expense at all, if it were not a melancholy 
proof how generally the real purpose of education is forgotten 
altogether. 

Beyond the few subjects we have classed as essential, spreads 
the wide field of knowledge, in which individual capacity or 
inclination must decide our choice ; all we desire for women is, 
that the latter should be free ; unfettered by the prejudices 
which so long cramped their minds, and have worked such in- 
calculable mischief. There are, no doubt, certain subjects, — 
of which anatomy is, perhaps, tbe best instance, — which, for 
obvious reasons, are unfit for a woman's study ; but, except 
where such positive reasons make a clear and rational distinc- 
tion, it is equally false and ridiculous to speak of one study 
being more feminine, or knowledge of one language more fit- 
ting, than that of another, or of a folio denoting more pedantry 
than a diamond edition. Pedantry, it should be remembered, 
is a defect of the mind, not an appendage to certain modes of 
learning ; a mere form of vanity, which shows itself equally in 
the most frivolous accomplishments whenever the display of 
some unusual acquisition can attract admiration or astonish- 
ment. Let the mind be wholly unshackled, and if led by the 
love of knowledge, and chastened by a constant remembrance 
of the real high aims of self-training, its choice can fall only 
upon good. 

The dread which has pursued women hitherto, the spectre 
which has scared them from the paths of knowledge, has been 
the fear of incurring the ridicule or censure of men for at- 
tempts too long considered as unfeminine. We believe this 
fear to be vain in the present day. Not that all such censure 
or ridicule is at an end, for while folly and conceit endure, 
fools and coxcombs will shelter their own frivolity by encour- 
aging the frivolity of women, and the ignorant will fear the 
spread of knowledge, lest they should be shamed out of their 
ignorance ; but we speak from experience, when we declare 
our conviction, that men of sense and cultivated understand- 
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ings, men whose own tone of character gives a value to their 
opinion, will never be found among the cavillers at female 
studies. The ridicule of inferior minds need not disturb our 
peace. 

The arguments against established prejudices upon this sub* 
ject have never been put more forcibly than by Sidney Smith;* 
and as a few words upon this question from a man have more 
weight than volumes from a woman's pen, we will quote from 
him. " If," says he, " the possession of excellent talents is not 
a conclusive reason why they should be improved, it at least 
amounts to -a very strong presumption ; and if it can be shown 
that women may be trained to reason and imagine as well as 
men, the strongest reasons are certainly necessary to show us 
why we should not avail ourselves of such rich gifts of nature ; 
and we have a right to call for a clear statement of the perils 
which make it necessary that such talents should be totally ex- 
tinguished, or, at least, very partially drawn out. The burden 
of proof does not lie with those who say, ' Increase the quantity 
of talent in any country as much as possible,' — for such a 
proposition is in conformity with every man's feelings ; but it 
lies with those who say, take care to keep that understanding 
weak and trifling, which nature has made capable of becoming 
strong and powerful. The paradox is with them, not with us. 
In all human reasoning, knowledge must be taken for a good 
till it can be shown to be an evil. But now. Nature makes to 
us rich and magnificent presents, and we say to her, — You 
are too luxuriant and munificent ; — we must keep you under 
and prune you ; — we have talents enough in the other half of 
the creation ; — and if you will not stupefy and enfeeble the 
mind of women to our hands, we ourselves must expose them 
to a narcotic process, and educate away that fatal redundancy 
with which the world is afflicted, and the order of sublunary 
things deranged." With the same mixture of sound sense and 
witty sarcasm, he overthrows the prevailing prejudices and com- 
monplaces against female learning, as opposed to the perform- 

* Essay on Female Education. Edinburgh Review, Jan., 1810. 
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ancc of woman^s natural duties ; and we will conclude in his 
words : — " What can be more absurd, than to suppose that the 
care and perpetual solicitude a mother feels for her children 
depends on her ignorance of Greek and mathematics, and that 
she would desert an infant for a quadratic equation ? " * 

* See Appendix A. 
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LOVE OF KNOWLEDGE. 



In all that we have hitherto said of intellectual cultivation, it 
has been regarded as the means towards some further end, 
either the discipline of the mind, or the preparation for certain 
duties of life ; but we have now to consider it as an object in 
itself, as proceeding from the desire of knowledge for its own 
sake ; which, apart from all considerations of duty or interest, 
urges the mind in the pursuit of truth ; which, with all the 
force of an impulse, but the steadiness of a principle, lifts us 
more perhaps than any other feeling, not of a directly religious 
nature, above the dominion of sense and the thraldom of earthly 
passions. 

The desire of knowledge is one of the first impulses of the 
human mind, awaking in early childhood, — probably long be- 
fore the tongue has learnt to utter the wish, — and continuing 
more or less through all after years. Ignorant indeed as we 
come into this world, where so much knowledge is necessary to 
our very existence, if a natural instinct did not impel us to 
take pleasure in acquiring it, life must have been a constant 
scene of weariness and toil. In this, as in every other adapta- 
tion of our nature to the external universe, wisdom and mercy 
have been displayed, and this arduous task has been converted 
into a continual gratification to one of 'the strongest impulses of 
the mind; causing keen delight at each step that we take, 
whether towards the satisfaction of childish curiosity, or of 
philosophical inquiry. 

External objects are the only spur to the exercise of this fac- 
ulty in childhood. At that age, the mind but just opening to 
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the perception of the visible world can be moved only by the 
desires excited by the objects around, and if left uncultivated it 
is but seldom that it rises superior to such motives : thence the 
inexhaustible stock of curiosity we see in the world, and the 
little of a deeper spirit of inquiry, except when roused by the 
calls of gain or ambition. A few there are, indeed, — and but a 
few, — in whom the natural instinct ripens unaided into real 
love of knowledge ; who from early youth have delighted to 
inquire, and to learn, without any other incentive but the pure 
desire to know ; who have sought learning, as other men seek 
pleasure, and whose mental activity has never needed the stim- 
ulus of reward, beyond that which their toil itself holds out to 
them. But with the generality of mankind the natural impulse 
sinks to a frivolous curiosity, unless stimulated by external mo- 
tives or sustained by careful training ; although, therefore, in 
some cases, the love of knowledge is the spur to mental labor, 
it is more often, in its higher form, the result of a long continu- 
ance of the latter ; when a certain degree of attainment has 
been reached, the desire of further progress is kindled ; the 
mind having become inured to intellectual exercise, has learned 
to take pleasure in putting forth its power, and to love the result 
of its exertions. 

It is needless to dwell on the benefits the world has received 
from this noble ardor, inspiring the souls of earth's most gifted 
sons, making them despise labor, persecution, and contempt, in 
the prosecution of inquiries and designs mostly scorned by the 
age which gave them birth, but which have gradually changed 
the face of the world ; our object is rather to consider the benefit 
which this noble impulse confers on each individual mind that 
feels it. Since few can hope, however ardent their love, to en- 
large the boundaries of knowledge, or to be enrolled among the 
benefactors of mankind, it is a consideration of no small inter- 
est, that the inward influence of this noble affection is no less 
precious than its outward results have been, in raising the con- 
dition of our species. That influence is shown in elevating, 
and at the same time tranquillizing our thoughts, so often dis- 
tracted in the stir and conflict of business and petty interests, 
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taking us for a time from the dominion and influence of passing 
circumstances, and reducing the latter to their proper level ; it 
is shown in the infusion of a new principle of vitality in the 
mind, stimulating to exertions that never pall or weary, and 
leave no time for the tedious trifles on which the energy of 
thousands is wasted ; and above all, in continually lifting the 
thoughts to Him, in whom the fulness of knowledge dwells, 
strengthening more and more the soul's unutterable conscious- 
ness that this world is but the scene of its first attempts, of the 
school exercises by which it is trained to a nobler career here- 
after. 

Sir J. Herschel, speaking of the effect of his own favorite 
pursuits on the mind, says : — " There is something in the con- 
templation of general laws which powerfully persuades us to 
merge individual feelings, and to commit ourselves unreservedly 
to their disposal, while the observation of the calm, energetic 
regularity of Nature, the immense scale of her operations, and 
the certainty with which the ends are attained, tends irresistibly 
to tranquillize and reassure the mind and render it less accessi- 
ble to repining, selfish, and turbulent emotions. And this it 
does, not by debasing our nature into weak compliances, and 
abject submission to circumstances, but by filling us as from an 
inward spring with a sense of nobleness and power which en- 
ables us to rise superior to them, by showing us our strength 
and inward dignity, and by calling upon us for the exercise of 
those powers and faculties, by which we are susceptible of the 
comprehension of so much greatness, and which forms as it 
were a link between ourselves and the best and noblest bene- 
factors of our species, with whom we hold communion in 
thought and participate in discoveries which have raised them 
above their fellow -mortals and brought them nearer to their 
Creator." * 

We may borrow this language, and apply it with even greater 
force to the efl^ect produced by the love of knowledge general- 
ly upon minds capable of feeling it in its purity and power : 

* Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 16. 
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can any thing be more fitted for the necessities of beings placed 
as we are, in a state of trial where our chief business is to learn 
to rise above the influences that most sensibly afliect us, to labor 
diligently among earthly things, yet to keep our spirit's home 
in a "Calmer and loftier region ? 

It is, then, sad to see, even in these times, which may be so 
justly proud of the progress of science, and of having made 
truths unknown to the wisest of past generations familiar to 
our very children, how little there is among us of this pure love 
of knowledge. This remark may at first sight appear paradox- 
ical, but a closer examination will prove its truth. For it is not 
enough to say that knowledge is widely spread and eagerly 
sought, without inquiring into the motives of the search. Wor- 
ship at this, as at every other shrine, may proceed from motives 
fiir enough removed from the deep reverence of the heart, al- 
though the outer aspect is the same ; and our whole question is 
with motives. It is not whether there is knowledge^ but whether 
there is real love of knowledge ; not whether it is valued for 
such or such reasons, but whether it is treasured for its own 
sake. Bearing this in mind, our proposition is stripped of its 
seeming paradox. Goethe has said, in speaking of knowledge, 
*' To one man she is a great, a divine goddess ; to another, a 
useful cow, that supplies him with butter."* The thought is 
quaintly expressed ; the distinction is the same that we are in- 
sisting on. 

The greater worldly triumph of knowledge in modem times 
has perhaps itself contributed to produce the result we deplore. 
In other days she had her habitation in a solemn temple, and 
a few honored men alone served as ministers at the altar, with 
no other worldly hope than that of occupying, after death, a 
niche in the sanctuary. Now the temple has been thrown open, 
the divinity has descended from her shrine, and walks abroad in 
our streets and market-places ; and irreverent men, ceasing to 
view her as a mysterious power, seek her aid only when it can 
lighten their daily tasks, or add to their daily gains. The awe 

* Einem ist sie die hohe, die himmlische Gottinn ; dem Andem 
. Eine tQchtige Enh, die ibm mit Butter rersorgt. 
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in which she was shrouded being dispelled, her sacred volume 
ceased to be a gospel, and became a hand-book for mechanics. 
It is not, then, that knowledge is less valued in these days, or 
less eagerly sought, but that the search is in a different spirit ; 
and it is that holier love which has thus waxed cold, that we 
deem it so important to see rekindled. 

It may be answered, that men are not wanting even now, 
who study for the' mere lovie of knowledge, although, the fruit 
of their labor being better appreciated, they are saved from the 
trials and hardships their predecessors endured in ruder times ; 
and, moreover, that when so much more knowledge is abso- 
lutely necessary to men for their daily avocations, it has natu- 
rally spread among a numerous class, who cannot be expected 
to entertain the high motives of the philosopher. These objec- 
tions are in great measure true ; but it is the average tone, of 
the refined and cultivated minds in any society which influences 
the tone of the mass in these respects, by influencing literature 
and education. If, then, our accusation be a just one, the 
blame rests with them, not with the vulgar herd. 

Should further proof be required of its justice, let us consider 
what are the studies most zealously prosecuted among us, and 
what are those which have fallen into disuse, almost into con- 
tempt. We find the first class to comprise all that tend to in- 
crease the physical well-being of man, — the material part of 
civilization ; while inquiries relating to our moral and intellect- 
ual being are numbered among the latter. Surely, then, if 
whatever has a direct practical object of gain or advancement 
is prosecuted with untiring ardor and unexampled success, while 
questions of the highest import, touching man's deepest inter- 
ests, are neglected, it is but fair to infer that the advancement 
or the gain, not the intrinsic value of the study, or real love for 
it, prompt the zeal. It is not the value of physical science that 
we question here, nor the fact, that to many minds of a high 
order it is far more attractive than moral or metaphysical spec- 
ulation ; but it is the almost universality of the preference 
which reveals the cause ; and the cry of Cut bono 1 of which 
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Sir J. Herschel so bitterly complains, * pursues the natural phi- 
losopher no less than the metaphysician, the moment he for- 
sakes the path that leads to present utility and profit. 

The whole tone of our literature in the present day corrobo- 
rates the same fact. Every thing that is imaginative or specu- 
lative, whatever takes that wide view of a subject which rises 
above particulars, is scorned or neglected ; and thence it fol- 
lows that, except in science, no progress is made, and nothing 
original or really great is produced ; and thence, also, that the 
nation at large is in danger of believing that the improvement 
of a steam-engine, or the passing of a railway bill, are the 
highest efforts of national legislation and human genius. How 
glaringly is the same fact illustrated in the difficulties, the al- 
most insuperable obstacles to framing any comprehensive sys- 
tem of national education ! It is true that those obstacles de- 
rive their power from some of the most inveterate prejudices of 
the human mind ; but if the free circulation of knowledge were 
really felt to be as necessary as freedom of commercial specu- 
lation, the prejudices that delay the one would be overcome or 
set aside, as the objections of self-interest were set aside in the 
other ; and if the value of knowledge were truly appreciated, — 
its value, namely, to each individual mind apart from any influ- 
ence on his practical business, — we should not long see the 
want of funds remain an obstacle in a country where millions 
are collected for objects of incomparably less importance. 

The little value felt for leisure is another indication of the 
same defect. Leisure is exemption from the necessities which 
bind the majority of mankind to the weary task of providing for 
earthly wants; — what better privilege can any possess, but 
how is it valued ? Men whose circumstances should place them 
above the necessity of hiring out their faculties clamor for 

• " The question, Cui bono f — To what practical end and advantage do 
yoar researches tend ? — is one which the speculative philosopher, who 
loves knowledge for its own sake, and enjoys, as a rational being should 
enjoy, the mere contemplation of harmonious and mutually dependent 
truths, can seldom hear without a sense of humiliation.'' — Discourse on 
the Study of Natural Philosophy, Chap I. p. 10. 
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places under government ; men who have toiled all their lives, 
and have amassed riches, still toil on, still grasp at gain, spend- 
ing their last feeble years in that ceaseless preparation to live 
which constitutes the greater part of life to us all ; men who 
have made a fortune devote their sons to making another;— 
unmindful of the thousand important schemes in science and 
literature and discovery, which can be carried on only by men 
of property and leisure, they who have both still sacrifice the 
young to the sordid task of accumulation, and women^ influ- 
enced by such examples, appreciate the leisure they possess 
only as it serves the purpose of some frivolous pleasure. Noth- 
ing can more fully prove a low tone of mental cultivation. 

Still further proof of the same melancholy fact may be found 
in the general conviction, that love of knowledge is wholly use- 
less to women, and in the consequent absence of any attempt 
in their education to instil such a feeling. Their retired Ufe, 
their quiet home duties, require no great range of learning; 
their practical existence will remain much the same, whether or 
not they seek to acquire it, and thence it is at once concluded 
that they can have no motive in doing so. Nor is this the 
case with women alone, for whenever a man stands somewhat 
apart from the busy career of life, or when his calling does not 
require much knowledge, it is supposed equally unnecessary for 
him ;, and if he employ himself on unprofessional studies, he 
finds that to allege simply the love of knowledge as the motive 
of his labor, draws down upon him the ridicule of a large por- 
tion of the world, and will not insure to his most engrossing 
pursuit the same jrespect that would be paid to the cutting out of 
paper figures, if such an employment were carried on for mon- 
ey. Man's noblest labor must be sanctified with the name of a 
trade^ before it can deserve the reverence of a mechanical and 
money-loving generation ! 

How clearly, then, do all these things prove that the higher 
necessity of our nature, impelling us to seek knowledge because 
God has endowed us with faculties fitted for the search, because 
to think and to know is the life of the soul, dimly developing it- 
self amid the struggles of material existence, and ever tending 
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towards the great fountain-head of thought, is lost sight of alto- 
gether; — in a word, that knowledge is valued at its market- 
price, not as the food of the spirit, the earnest of its glorious in- 
heritance. Lord Bacon considers this mistaking the true pur- 
poses of knowledge as the greatest obstacle . to the advance- 
ment of learning, and consequently to the spread of the real 
benefits learning is intended to confer. " The greatest error of 
all the rest," says he, " is the mistaking or misplacing the last 
or farthest end of knowledge : for men have entered into a de- 
sire of learning and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curi- 
osity and inquisitive appetite ; sometimes to entertain their 
minds with variety and delight ; sometimes for ornament and 
reputation ; and sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and 
contradiction ; and most times for lucre and profession ; and 
seldom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of reason to 
the benefit and use of men : as if there were sought in knowl- 
edge a couch, whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit ; 
or a terrace for a wandering and variable mind, to walk up and 
down with a fair prospect ; or a tower of state, for a proud 
mind to raise itself upon ; or a fort or commanding ground, 
for strife and contention ; or a shop, for profit or sale ; and not 
a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the relief of 
man^s estate." * 

The true lover of knowledge, then, is not one who is merely 
seeking " variety or delight " to pass his leisure hours ; he is 
as far removed from selfish indifference to the improvement of 
mankind, as from the mercenary spirit to which the wages of 
that improvement are the only incentives to labor ; but the 
benefits he would spread are the real benefits he himself so 
truly appreciates ; he remembers what the world is too prone to 
forget, — that man's poor estate requires more for its relief 
than the aid of mechanical improvement, — that he cannot 
" live by bread alone." 

It is when these things are forgotten, and learning spreads 
without an equal diffusion of regard for its best object and aims, 

* Advancement of Learning. 
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that a Bpirit is ilifiTused wiih it which is most opposite to thm of 
humble reverence and steadfast hope, whicli the earnest 1^ 
of knowledge fosters in the mind. It is then thai men i 
much upon what they can do, — little upon what ihey caiJ 
admire or revere; that they are cngros,sod with wllat \ 
science has taught them to handle and wield to llieir o 
poaea, and care little for the infinite beyond, which iliey can- 
not fathom or coin into gold. It Is then ihat we find a hard, 
utilitarian spirit blind to every beauty, to every power of art or 
nature which cannot serve some inaierial purpose ; ihnt civilita- 
tion proceeds without an increase of true refinement, and rnen 
become more learned witliout becoming less sensual ; not rising 
above their grosser nature to enjoy the fruits of knowledge, but 
dedicating the latter to the service of pleasure. And it is be- 
cause such dangers beset us now, that we require to seek every 
safeguard against them, and to strive to the uttermost to sprend 
abroad the spirit as well as the learning of the philosopher. 

But to whom, in these days of breathless toil, of exciting, 
heart- wearying competition, can we look for aid in cultivating 
that more unworldly spirit ? — on whom can we call to labor in 
reviving purer aspirations in this iron age? — on whom so justly 
as on women, whose more refined nature and secluded positioa 
seem to place them more out of the reach of ihe contagion ? 
Study bears no fruits to them, save those of mental improve- 
ment and delight; knowledge leads them to no gain, no proud 
distinctions among their fellow-creatures. Thus preserved from 
danger themselves, it well becomes them to be ever walchM 
to remind those who are exposed to greater temptations, of the 
real beauty and value of the treasure they possess { and by the 
persuasive eloquence of example, to show forth the excellsncj' 
and the ennobling influence of the pure love of knowledge, the 
handmaid of religion and philosophy, — so that men, if lempltd 
in the public places of the world lo regard wisdom as a mon: 
engine of advancement, may still recognize her in their hotnt* 
as the daughter of Heaven. 

This mission we so earnestly desire to see women undenakei 
is not one requiring learning or science ; it need not alarm d 
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hiirnble or diffident, for love of knowledge is not taught, 
inspired; it is a sentiment, and may be infused into the 
sf 8 child, and should indeed be grafted there oa soon aa 
ening powera become conscious that there is a world be- 
that of physical wants, to which they may one day be 
ibled to soar. Let women, then, inspire iheir children with 
ennobling afToction, and they will ihus acquil themselves of 
real social duty ; whatever influence they may exercise 
igh other channels, this is their stronghold. Let a high 
iFBoialion of the fruits of knowledge, and the gifts of intei- 
which those fruits are won, be shown to their sons in 
ibsiT daily conversation, and teaching, and pursuits, and they 
will do more than all the eloquence of philosophers to prevent 
ip on the altar of Mammon. 
Beyond the hope of exercising such influence tis this, there 
are other motives to urge women to cherish the iove of knowl- 
edge, — motives of personal benefit, which, although second in 
generous minds to social considerations, are powerful and im- 
portant. All who will dispassionately consider woman's social 
position, its trials and its privations, the sufferings of the heart, 
when the whole of life is comprised in the affections, — the 
■ufTerings from dependence, from confined activity, and from 
helplessness as regards her own destiny, — must be aware of 
did value of such a new spring of mental energy as love of 
knowledge would ci'eate. 

I The absence of all the stirring motives which animate man's 
ttistcnce is of\cn a great trial to the active-minded of tlic other 
tex, but it is, perhaps, a still more dangerous trial to the indo- 
lent, because it chimes in with their ruling fault, and they fall 
^itdly into the snare, allowing characters and powers which 
:$xertioti might have developed and fitted for far diJTerent things 
to ^nlc into placid inanity. To both these classes of minds^ the 
incentive of the love of knowledge would he new life ; the lat- 
ter would be stirred lo exertion, the former soothed and tranquil- 
lized, by finding one career of activity opened lo them, one 
great object brought within their aim, without the interference 
of any of those obstacles which close every 'path of worldly 
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ambition. Even the suffering from crushed or wounded affec- 
tions, which is so often the lot of woman, may receive bahn 
from this pure and precious spring. Not that knowledge can 
give happiness, or harden against the touch of sprrow, or fill an 
aching and desolate heart ; these things are beyond its power, 
for the life of the heart and of the intellect are different, and 
the food of the one cannot nourish the other ; but the* soothing 
and elevating influence of the love of knowledge may steal 
over the wounded spirit, and win the thoughts from self, from 
regret, or anxious brooding, and for a time bear them away to 
another region, where day by day they may linger a little 
longer, till they love at length to turn from the desolation within 
to what has brought intervals, at least, of forgetfulness and 
peace. Perhaps this heavy suffering has to be borne in the 
midst of wearing cares and duties, which require the face to 
wear a smile, and the spirit to seem cheerful, yet there is no 
external resource to come in aid, no flying from home and its 
gloom to recreate the weary mind, no intercourse, even on 
business, with others to turn the current of thought ; it is in 
solitude that woman must wrestle with her own feelings, and 
prevent the struggle ruffling her temper, or making her less 
ready to sympathize with others. In such a case, the value of 
that mental refuge which the love of knowledge affords is 
greater still ; it is a sanctuary opened to her, where evil shall 
not follow, and whence she will surely return refreshed and 
invigorated. The nature of this influence on the mind is in 
some respects quite different from that of religious contempla- 
tion. Religion truly affords the only stay and consolation in 
sorrow, but it appeals too much to the feelings, its hopes lead 
too directly away from this world, with its busy cares and toil, 
to have the same effect as mental labor in rousing the mind to 
activity. Weariness of life, that longs for the quiet grave, may 
be fed by religious reflection, however resigned we may be to 
wait- the time appointed ; but intellectual exercise, in which 
emotion and self-contemplation find no place, gradually restores 
a more healthy tone of mind, and makes us more fit for the 
struggle which must be carried on. The calm of those dispas- 
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sionate pursuits creeps into the mind, and we are able to bear 
our necessary burden with less heaviness. The many instances 
of persons given up wholly to religious impressions after great 
sorrow, who have sunk into religious melancholy, bear out this 
remark. 

In very early life dependence is not felt as a trial ; ignorance 
of the world, timidity, and the host of new pleasures that open 
upon a young girl just entering into society, make her perfectly 
satisfied with her lot, which then indeed bears a bright and 
happy aspect ; and if an early marriage close the first act of the 
drama, she feels little, probably, for many years, of some of the 
evils we have mentioned. But if, on the other hand, she does 
not marry young, they speedily make themselves felt ; the early 
gloss of pleasure soon wears ofi*; heart and mind yearn for 
something beyond, which her actual existence cannot give ; she 
has no aim for exertion, and the obstacles of conventional laws 
begin to chafe and irritate. The present offers no active duties, 
no engrossing interests, to prevent the thoughts dwelling upon 
the future, and that future is shrouded in more than the darkness 
which belongs to every mortal fate, for no possible exertion of 
her own can shape her destiny therein. A new feeling unex- 
pectedly kindled may at any moment cause her actual course 
of life to be interrupted, and exchanged for one wholly different, 
while she cannot prepare for that future station which is wholly 
concealed from her view. Poor, she may become rich ; brought 
up in the lap of luxury, she may be reduced to comparative 
penury; full of warm sympathies and ardent affections, she 
may live in solitude ; fond of society, and capable of enjoying 
or even .adorning the best, she may be deprived of every social 
pleasure ; with energy and talents to have won admiration and 
fame, she may live in obscurity, unknown, and seemingly use- 
less ; and all this without any fault or interference of her own, 
without any power to help herself or to exert more than a nega- 
tive influence over her destiny. Little do they know of the 
human heart, of its weakness or its strength, who think this long 
and helpless uncertainty is no trial, that it brings with it no 
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danger of embittering the spirit, and deadening the very springs 
of healthy existence ! 

Nor is it strange that this trial should fall heaviest upon those 
who best deserve a brighter lot ; those to whom activity is con- 
genial, and whose character or powers might, under better cir- 
cumstances, have commanded respect and admiratioD, or, what 
is far dearer still, affection and esteem. It may also, no doubt, 
account for much of that devotion to amusement, and that crav- 
ing for excitement, which fritter away the energies of youth, 
and oflen, also, for the eagerness for marriage, which produces 
such pernicious consequences when made a ruling object of life. 
Even the frequently failing health of young women may, prob- 
ably, in many cases, be ascribed to the same cause ; an un- 
natural state of mind acts upon a sensitive nervous system, and 
this cadnot continue long without producing evil, which would 
have been unknown in a state of healthful activity. 

This subject has been touched on before ; but it is so impor- 
tant, and so commonly overlooked, that we will not apologize 
for the seeming repetition. It should be remembered that there 
can be happmess only where the heart is interested, where the 
faculties are active, where the mind is engrossed and pressing 
forward towards some desired object. In all schemes of bliss 
these wants are provided for more or less, truly or falsely ; but 
how then are these wants satisfied in the life of frivolous 
amusement, of alternate inaction and feverish gayety, which is 
led by most young unmarried women ?' It is little wonder if 
many give it up in despair, and rush into inconsiderate mar- 
riages (hopeless of marrying as their own hearts would dictate), 
or gradually yield to bitterness and discontent. It were more 
strange, — we had almost said more sad, — if any human being, 
endowed like the rest of God's children, could long endure such 
a life in content. What, then, is the remedy ? We can think 
of none more effectual than cultivating an earnest love of 
knowledge, which never lacks a sphere of activity, which fills 
with interest and objects for exertion the life, the external cir- 
cumstances of which are most insipid. Intellectual activity will 
prevent women in this position draining the full draught of en- 
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nui which their fate presents to them, and will at once give 
exercise and peace to the mind fretted in the continual conflict 
of petty things. 

The fact that these trials we complain of spring from the 
necessary conditions of woman^s social position, is sufficient, in 
many minds, to take from them the character of evils. " Of 
course it is so," is the answer to those who speak of them. 
*' Would you reverse woman's position, and encroach upon the 
rights of men ? " By no means. The conditions of our natural 
position must be endured, such as they are ; but this does not 
prevent our feeling their irksomeness, or acknowledging them 
as evils. It were as absurd to say that hardships and dangers, 
heavy toil, and contact with the coarse and fierce passions of 
their fellow-creatures, are not trials in man's active career, as to 
deny that dependence and inactivity are trials in the lot of 
woman. It is weakness to close our eyes to the truth, to shrink 
from looking upon the evils of our lot, and seek to call them by 
another name. Better is it to search them out, and be familiar 
with their aspect, and then to cherish every means that may 
help us to bear them in that lofty spirit which becomes the heirs 
of immortal life. 

Doubtless the very want of education often blinds women to 
some of the evils of their condition. Their powers are so little 
drawn forth that they cling to a state of dependence, and their 
minds are so little trained to exertion that they often rejoice in 
the indolent ease of their existence ; and, far from wanting a 
wider sphere of action, shrink even within that which legiti- 
mately belongs to them. But such a state of things is itself an 
evil ; and to delay giving a higher tone of education, lest some 
trials of our position should be more severely felt, is somewhat 
like depriving a prisoner of sight, lest, looking forth upon the 
beauty of the world he is shut out from, he should grieve the 
more bitterly over his captivity I If we consider life, we find 
that every step man ascends in the scale of moral or intellectual 
existence carries with it the penalty of more acutely feeling the 
evils that surround him. To the ignorant, the torments of 
doubt are unknown, and the narrow limits of human knowledge 
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chafe not their spirit ; to the morally blind, the heavy weight of 
human iniquity is no burden, the deep misery of moral evil is 
unfelt by them ; to the selfish, and the stupid, and the worldly, 
the follies and the sufferings of mankind, the anxieties of public 
interests, and the burden of private sympathies, are unknown ; 

— to all these alike, life is a lighter and an easier thing than it 
is to nobler minds and more feeling hearts. But shall we, for 
this, envy, and seek to assimilate ourselves to, the worldly, the 
stupid, and the ignorant, the strangers to holy thoughts and be- 
nevolent impulses ? Surely not : the heart has but one answer 
to such a question, and so, likewise, there is but one to that we 
have proposed. Though mental cultivation should make women 
at times feel dependence more galling, inaction more wearisome, 
let them take the penalty with the privilege of a higher station, 
and seek, in better things than in the numbing of their faculties, 
for consolation amid the trials of this transitory condition. It 
seems hardly to need proof that such consolation is most surely 
to be found in whatever bears least connection with the tram- 
niels of earth, and lifts the mind most habitually to a region 
where all is freedom, and tranquillity, and peace. 

If a woman does not marry at all, and the trials of those hard 
years which follow on the excitement of youth terminate in the 
calm dreariness of a solitary life, who can express how pre- 
cious the love of knowledge may be to her ? There are, in 
such a life, moments of bitterness which nothing can soothe so 
well as the absorbing interest of intellectual pursuits ; moments 
when a woman cannot but feel as if cut off from the universe, 

— utterly insignificant to the busy throng of her fellow-crea- 
tures, and even to those whom she loves best less important 
than the least of those who are bound to them by the ties she 
can never know. While her sympathy and her care are exact- 
ed without measure, those who receive them, immersed in their 
own joys, or sorrows, or interests, have little leisure to scan her 
feelings or remember her trials ; to her is emphatically re- 
vealed the force of the Preacher's words, — " The heart know- 
eth its own bitterness " ; how sweet, then, to that lonely heart 
the bond which, through the pursuit of knowledge, seems to 
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unite it with the brightest and noblest intellects ! The aspect 
of her solitary existence is changed under its influence ; she is 
still cut off from the busy scenes of life and from its dearest 
joys ; but hours of lofty meditation may be hers, of communing 
with those glorious spirits whom God, from time to time, has 
sent down to cheer and ennoble their toiling brethren. She 
cannot feel ambition for herself or others ; no earthly hope 
gilds her lonely path ; but hers may be the fervent aspirations 
after truth, — the earnest search for its treasures ; and in these 
aims, in these hopes, she may find a peaceful joy, which often 
may make the heart forget the abseivce of happiness. 

Even in a far happier position, in the enjoyment of all that 
makes life dear, the loss of youth is generally most painful to 
women, whose middle age is not, like that of men, filled up with 
active employments, which render them in some measure in- 
sensible to the ravages of the great despoiler. Women are too 
often sadly unprovided with means of enjoyment as years steal 
on ; when not only youthful pleasures are left behind, and ac- 
complishments have ceased to please, but when the nursery 
cares, which have, perhaps, engrossed many years, are at an 
end, and their children are engaged in the labors of study which 
their own knowledge does not fit them to superintend ; — or 
later still, when their sons are dispersed in professions, and their 
daughters have left them, perhaps for distant homes, — then all 
the occupation of life is gone ! Each period has been taken up 
with anxious or busy cares, but all within that one small circle ; 
there was nothing beyond home, and now the home is left al- 
most solitary ; with no companion but a husband, still, perhaps, 
engaged in a profession, engrossed with interests in which they 
never took a share, occupied with pursuits and schemes in 
which they never cared to sympathize. It is because women 
are so ill provided against this trying period that we see them 
generally withdraw from life much earlier than men, sink back 
neglected in society, and reduced at home to some mechanical 
occupation for amusement ; while the latter are still keen in 
some favorite pursuit, reaping at the head of a profession 
the honors due to their knowledge and experience, or watch- 
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jng with eager interest those who are following in their 
steps.* 

Such is the fate of too many excellent and amiable women, — 
a fate which love of knowledge would effectually secure them 
against, filling up the void caused by the cessation of family 
cares, and preventing the isolation which is one of the saddest 
trials of age when it cannot sympathize in the feelings and pur- 
suits of the young. Disparity of years vanishes before simi- 
larity of tastes ; thus, we find in intellectual activity the true 
^^fontaine de jouvence " of which poets sang. For the mind 
eager in the pursuit of truth is never old ; its energies die not, 
its ardor is not quenched. When all other pleasures of early 
life have vanished, and with them the very feelings and wishes 
that made us take delight in them ; when the busy schemes of 
former years have long been accomplished, or the sorrow for 
their failure forgotten ; when the bustle of the world in which 
we are no longer able to join passes us by, and its smiles and 
honors are held out to reward the exertions of those whom we 
have nursed in our arms ; when all that is bright in life has 
faded, and even its sober tints are becoming sad ; even then 
one aspiration of our youth may yet remain unchanged, one 
sphere of active delight be open to us as in our most joyous 
days, and be all the dearer to us for having thus endured 
through life's checkered scene, and bearing some of the bright- 
est associations of Spring into Autumn's cheerless season. 

* There are some excellent remarks on the different effects of age opon 
men and women, in the Essay of Sidney Smith on Female Education, al- 
ready quoted. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION. 

The imaginative faculty may be called the creative power of 
the human mind. All the other faculties deal with the actual 
and the known ; this alone reaches forth to the unknown ; com- 
bines, discovers, invents, first enlarges the dominion of thought, 
then leads the way to new discoveries of truth. In this sense 
it is not too much to say, with Professor Sedgwick,* that " It is 
by the Imagination more perhaps than by any other faculty of 
the soul, that man is raised above the condition of a beast. 
Beasts," he proceeds to say, " have senses in common with 
ourselves, and often in higher perfection ; to a certain extent 
they also possess, I think, the powers of abstraction ; but of the 
imaginative powers they offer no single trace. These high at- 
tributes of the soul confer on it a creative energy, aid it even in 
its generalizations from pure reason, bring before it vivid images 
of the past and glowing anticipations of the future, teach it to 
link together material and immaterial things, and to mount up 
from earth to heaven. All that is refined in civilized life, all 
that is lofty in poetry or ennobling in art, flows chiefly from this 
one fountain." 

If we consider imagination in this light, it is evident that no 
system of education can be complete which does not lay some 
stress on its due culture and regulation. It is then singularly 
unfortunate that the prevailing mode of female education, which 
we have had occasion to blame so frequently, as affording little 
aid to the development of reason, should fail as signally in this 

* On the Studies of Cambridge. 
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respect also. The two deficiencies may probably be traced to 
the same cause, namely, indifference to all the really valuable 
results of education as compared with the showy accomplish- 
ments required by fashion. 

The mere dogmatic mode of teaching, requiring in the pupil 
a simple effort of the understanding and recollection, draws out 
little thought. The mind is not made to work out results for 
itself, it is not forced to reflect even upon what it receives, still 
less is it led to original speculation, which, however meagre and 
weak in its beginnings, is the cradle of imagination, at the same 
time that it fosters the first efforts of reason. Where this sys- 
tem is in operation, continual dread is entertained, lest the pupil 
should say something foolish, something at variance with re- 
ceived maxims of wisdom or prudence ; whereas the real 
ground of fear is, lest she should not have sufficient thought to 
say any, thing original at all. Better a thousand vagaries, a 
thousand wild theories or false conclusions, which, when ex- 
pressed, it is in the teacher's power to correct, than the dull 
silence of vacant thought or repressed feeling and imagination, 
chilled by the fear of ridicule, and finally stunted by want of 
exercise. Under the influence of that frigid routine, imagina- 
tion is not cultivated even by those studies which appeal to it 
most directly. Hours are spent on accomplishments without 
their becoming the means of inspiring a love for the fine arts, 
and poetry shares the fate of music and painting. Page after 
page is probably learnt by heart, but it is as an exercise of the 
memory, a mere lesson in which verbal exactness only is re- 
quired, and no attention is given to the beauty of the language, 
no discrimination of its character and peculiarities, no observa- 
tion, in short, of that which constitutes it poetry. We see the 
result in the want of high poetic feeling, and the neglect of our 
great poets which is so common among young persons in the 
present day. 

The prevailing influences in society are no less chilling than 
those of the school-room. On the one hand, narrow conceptions 
of Utilitarian Philosophy strive to throw discredit on imagina- 
tion, and scorn the beauty that flows from it, forgetting that all 
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which raises the soul and refines the desires of man hears the 
stamp of the highest utility. On the other, ascetic notions of 
religion add their share of contempt, treating the imaginative 
power as the mere ally of fiction and falsehood, forgetting how 
much its aid is needed in the Christian course ; how much that 
course, which demands the constant sacrifice of the actual and 
the present for the future and the unseen, the neglect of what 
eye and ear are formed to delight in for what " eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived," requires 
the continual exercise of that faculty of the soul which most 
raises us above the narrow confines of physical realities and 
enjoyments. Lastly, the prevailing tone of English society is 
equally hostile to imagination. Branding with ridicule the ex- 
hibition of feeling or emotion, and the expression of any senti- 
ments not belonging to every-day existence, it too often levels 
conversation to frigid commonplace, to the exclusion alike of 
originality of thought and play of fancy. 

It would be a curious speculation to inquire into the various 
circumstances which have combined to give to our social inter- 
course a character so at variance with other national peculiar- 
ities among us : to examine, for instance, the causes which have 
kept English conversation so reserved, and free from all flights 
of imagination, while our poetry bears a higher imaginative 
character than that of most other nations of Europe ; to dis- 
cover what secret influences have made our society so uniform, 
have so chained it to conventionalities, while our literature 
abounds in delineations of humorous peculiarities of character 
and manners ; and, while we are proverbial among foreigners 
for originality, to seek out what can have won for u», at the 
same time, among them, the reputation of excessive coldness 
and excessive romance. Such ah inquiry would lead, no doubt, 
to results bearing with considerable interest on the point we are 
considering, but it would be far beyond our limits, and we must 
return to our more immediate subject. Our view, even of this, 
will be very limited ; for, leaving all consideration of imagina- 
tion in its speculative and inventive character, and its influence 
on the other mental faculties, we shall regard only its eflects on 
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the general tone of mind, as exhibited in daily life. It is when 
considered in this respect, that its cuhivation is seen to be really 
necessary. 

Want of imagination may leave all the sterling worth of char- 
acter undiminished, yet it lowers its tone, and lessens its infla* 
ence. For instance : we may suppose the unimaginative man 
to act according to the strictest rules of integrity and justice ; 
but he will never be a man of generous feeling, or lofty ente> 
prise. He may be incapable of rashly sacrificing or neglecting 
the interests of others, but the noble rashness of self-sacrifice is 
equally unknown to him. He would not, perhaps, for worlds, 
hurt the feelings of another, if they seemed to him just and 
right, but his unimaginative nature knows nothing of the quick 
sympathy which reads the heart at a glance, and is moved 
because the feelings themselves are earnest and true, not mere- 
ly because they seem to spring from a justifiable cause. He 
may revolve the wisest plans, and be the safest of counsellors, 
but the daring which executes, the energy which looks untiringly 
to its object, and overcomes obstacles before the timid have 
scanned them, — these form no part of his character. Hence, 
although such men are valuable members of a community, and 
well deserve the lasting attachment of the few who have known 
and tried their solid worth and capability of affection, yet the 
leaders of society in all great things, and those whom, in daily 
life, we most cling to with love and reverence as well as respect, 
are those over whose minds imagination — to borrow a paint- 
er's expression — has thrown a warmer tone of coloring. The 
unimaginative seem (as Foster expresses it) to " have only the 
bare intoilectual mechanism of the human mind, without the 
addition of what is to give it life and sentiment. They give one 
an impression, analogous to that of the leafless trees observed 
in winter, admirable for the distinct exhibition of their branches, 
and minute ramifications, so clearly defined against the sky, but 
destitute of all the green, soft luxury of foliage, — which is « 
requisite to make a perfect tree. And the affections which may 
exist in such minds seem to have a bleak abode ; somewhat 
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like those bare, deserted nests which you have often seen in 
such trees." • 

Deficiency in this respect produces a still more chilling effect 
in women than in men, nor is it difficult to discern the reason ; 
for if warmth of feeling, quickness of sympathy, ardor, and 
generous devotion are qualities we love and pride in the other 
sex, how painfully must their absence be felt in her whose mis- 
sbn on earth is to live for others ; — to depend in home-life on 
the power of the affections and of self-sacrifice ; — in society, 
to soften and banish the coarser and fiercer features of man's 
nature, and spread all the gentle, refining influences of feeling 
and true civilization. For such a mission nothing can compen- 
sate the want of that warmth of nature, that refinement of mind, 
elegance of taste, and exalted admiration of all that is beautiful 
and excellent, which flow from a well-cultivated imagination. 

Some persons may think that we have extended the moral in- 
fluence of this quality too far, and that warmth of feeling, for 
instance, and quick sympathies, arise simply from kindness of 
heart. This observation is in a great measure true as regards 
actual and present calls on our kindness, but not so when the 
occasions are less apparent, or their extent less known. In 
such cases, unless the imagination supply what is not present to 
the senses, the feelings, however kind, will be but feebly called 
forth. Dugald Stewart expresses a similar opinion on this sub- 
ject. "The apparent coldness and selfishness of mankind," 
says he, " may be traced in a great measure to a want of atten- 
tion, and a want of imagination. In the case of misfortunes, 
which happen to ourselves or our near connections, neither of 
these powers is necessary to make us acquainted with dur situa- 
tion, so that we feel of necessity the correspondent emotions. 
But without an uncommon degree of both, it is impossible for 
any man to comprehend completely the situation of his neigh- 
bor, or to have an idea of a great part of the distress which 
exists in the world. If we feel, therefore, more for ourselves 
than for others, the difference is to be ascribed, at least partly, 

• Essay on the Application of the Terra "Romantic," p. 139, 15th ed. 
1841. 
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to this ; that in the former case the facts, which are the founda- 
tion of our feelings, are more strongly before us than they pos- 
sibly can be in the latter." • 

Imagination alone enables us to enter into situations wholly 
unknown to us, and drawing the vivid picture of what we have 
neither seen nor felt calls forth the feelings almost as strongly 
as for objects of near interest. Such a process being fre- 
quently repeated, we learn to read at a glance what may be 
utterly foreign to our personal experience, and acquire that 
quick perception of feeling which, in a kind heart, produces 
equally rapid sympathy. Thus, also, our interest is roused by 
the earnestness of feeling as suchy and we learn to give our 
sympathy to a suffering soul, whatever the cause of its suffering, 
or to rejoice in its joy, though we could not share in it ourselves 
in the same circumstances ; imagination enabling us to under- 
stand the force of the emotion, and its workings upon the mind, 
whether the feeling itself be, to our judgment, mistaken or not 
The want of this power is felt, not merely in the case of dis- 
tant distress, such as Dugald Stewart speaks of, nor in that only 
of public calamities, to which we see so much strange apathy, 
but within the narrow bounds of home itself. Even there, 
owing to defect in this respect, we may too often see the kindest 
hearts remain calm and indifferent when some they truly love 
are agitated by strong emotions of joy or sorrow, or are en- 
grossed with hopes and interests into which they are incapable 
of entering. They would do any thing for our happiness, or 
even pleasure, but we must be amused or happy according to 
their notions. If we difllsr from them, if our joy is not like 
their joy, or our hearts are wayward in their sadness, then we 
must turn to others for sympathy and consolation. Let the an- 
nals of domestic discomfort and estrangement tell how severely 
women have often paid for being deficient in this respect, — 
how often they have thereby lost influence which the truest 
affection, the purest virtues, failed to regain ! 

The whole power of women is influence, which, to be lasting, 

* Philosophy of the Human Mind, Chap. VIII. § 4. 
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must be founded on knowledge of character, or that nice dis- 
crimination of peculiarities in temper and Pastes, which furnishes 
the right key to move them. This, it is evident from all we 
have said, the unimaginative can possess only in a very limited 
degree ; and thence it is that we not only see minds most fit to 
lead utterly without influence, but, with kind hearts and excel- 
lent tempers, causing a degree of irritation to others of a more 
sensitive temperament, which seems all the more difficult to 
bear as coming from them. They continue blind to it, being 
unable to conceive the sensitiveness or irritability which is so 
foreign to their own nature, and a perpetual jarring ensues, 
which effectually destroys domestic comfort, and undermines 
affection. 

Tact, also, the great peace-preserver of society, is only an- 
other exercise of this same power of entering into the feelings 
of others. The tact, indeed, of the mere fine lady, is the 
knowledge of conventional forms ; of the established modes of 
acting, feeling, or thinking, in a certain class of society. Place 
her in a different position, where her accustomed rules of good- 
breeding are not recognized, — among foreigners for instance, 
or her inferiors in rank, — and her acuteness will often seem to 
have deserted her ; but the tact which proceeds from a certain 
power and habit of mind is at home wherever human charac- 
ter and feelings are exhibited, and it is as far above the former 
as true kindness of heart is superior to the urbanity of mere 
conventional high breeding. 

All the qualities we have enumerated as belonging to the 
moral influence of imagination are very essential in the man- 
agement of children, a consideration never to be forgotten by 
women. Those little beings require, not only liveliness of 
thought and feeling in those they live with, but also a ready 
apprehension of the dim, uncertain glimmerings of infant rea- 
son or fancy, and the power to draw them out. It will be seen, 
accordingly, that those whom children love most (and they are 
those who manage them best) are always persons of an im- 
aginative cast of mind. It is they also who, in advanced life, 
are still so eagerly sought and so tenderly loved by the young. 

34 
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Imagination may then be less glowing and lively than at an 
earlier period ; but it is often richer and more chastened, from 
the accumulated observation and varied experience of years. 
However this may be with regard to the mental power only, it 
will assuredly be found that the effects of imagination on the 
character have remained strong as ever ; that theirs is still 
the quick sympathy, the ready and warm interest in pursuits 
and hopes, in feelings and pleasures unknown, or now lost to 
them ; and herein lies the secret of their charm. It is another 
instance of what we may often remark, namely, how the 
moral influence of any quality or habit of the mind lives on 
and continues to gain strength, even when the mental quality 
itself may have passed away ; — as if the intellectual faculty 
had done its work when it has aided in fostering a new grace 
in the soul, and might cease from its labor, secure that its 
nobler fruit will live for ever. 

Women are rarely very deficient in imagination, and when 
we consider its importance to them in so many respects, this is 
just what the general analogy of other parts of our constitution 
would lead us to expect, since Providence has so distributed its 
gifts in proportion to our need of them, that the destiny of the 
human race may almost be deciphered from the nature of the 
moral and mental faculties, as clearly as the mode of existence 
of different tribes of animals is ascertained by their physical 
conformation. No natural gifts, however, bear for us their 
proper fruit without culture. Endowed as we are with reason, 
and the power of progressive improvement, it is the will of 
Providence that we make use of them in all things ; or if we 
do not, -that we should pay the penalty, by seeing the fairest 
promises of good turn to evil. Thus it is with imagination. 

In women generally that faculty is naturally active. We see 
this clearly with little children, among whom girls show the 
greater readiness, both in speaking and learning, — greater ob- 
servation, — quicker feeling and apprehension of the feelings 
of others, — many of those qualities, in short, which denote the 
imagination to be lively. Accordingly, also, the common de- 
fect of the female mind is the over*activity of this faculty, and 
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of feeling, as compared with the judgmeDt ; a lesuh which is 
caused by education haying equally neglected both. It has 
taken no means to call fcuth and strengthen the reascm, while at 
the same time allowing the more naturally active faculties to 
nm wild, and therefore to lose in real power what they gain in 
waywardness. The consequence is, that, although reason is 
continually overborne by the sway of impulse and imagination, 
all the higher qualities of the latter sufier in equal proportion ; 
and while the enthusiastic, the singular, the wild, and the 
hizarre are unfortunately common, a fine, high-toned imagina* 
tion is as rare as well-disciplined reason. 

Still these are among the minor evils of a want of due cul- 
ture and regulation of this faculty. We have noticed the moral 
deficiencies resulting from its absence, but the efiects of its un- 
bridled power h^BT a far deeper stamp of evil ; for they lead to 
the very subversion of reason and principle, and to the destruc- 
tion of peace and happiness. The power of carrying out into 
action the impulses of a disordered fancy, is limited in women, 
whose outward liberty is restrained. They are forced by cir- 
cimistances to exert greater self-control, and thence, together 
with the greater purity of the female mind (whether owing to 
innate difierence or to education), it results, that imagination 
less often attains with them the height of disorder, which has 
wrecked the prospects, the fame, and character of many a 
highly gifted man, and rendered him the scourge of that socie- 
ty of which he should have been at once the ornament and the 
benefactor. Yet the instances are but too numerous, in which 
women have owed to the same cause the loss of virtue and 
happiness. 

These are perhaps more numerous than is usually supposed, 
for could we search the secret annals of many a victim of folly 
or of vice, how often should we find that the first temptation 
came rather from within than from vnthout^ rather from the 
fancy than the heart! How often should we be forced to con- 
clude, that the dangers which finally closed around, and caused 
her ruin, were at first created by her own disordered mind, and 
owed all their force to the spell which a vitiated imagination 
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had cast over them. When we speak of passion as a mislead- 
ing power, we mean violent feeling overbearing the judgment ; 
a strong natural impulse, which, by silencing all other feelings 
for the time, seems to have centred in itself the strength of all. 
Such sway is wrong ; but it is at least real. The passion may 
have a great mixture of evil, or be even altogether criminal, but 
it is earnests, not made up of vanity, or the ^^ false shows of 
things '* ; and thus we may easily distinguish it from the effects 
of ill-regulated imagination. But if we examine many a one 
who is pitied as the victim of passion, we shall find that she 
never knew the meaning of the word, that her heart was really 
silent, and she was misled by mere delusions of her own 
creating. Could such a one have paused for one moment, — 
for one moment have listened, we will not say to virtue, but to 
common sense, — could she have appealed to 4nemory to com- 
pare this wild fancy to which she was yielding with some one 
true and earnest feeling, such as her heart had known in purer 
days, or knew perhaps even then if allowed to know itself 
again, — could she thus have paused, she would have felt how 
made up of vain illusions was that impulse to which she was 
sacrificing peace, happiness, and virtue ! One such moment 
and the evil spell might perhaps have been broken for ever. 
Just as the fancy at dead of night assembles spectres round 
some sick-bed, and gives them more than the power of reality 
to sway the weakened brain of the patient, so in the night of 
the soul, when reason is exiled from her throne, the phantoms of 
imagination seem fearful realities to mislead and destroy the 
darkened mind ; — but all alike will vanish before one pure ray 
of Heaven's light. 

Though far short of such misery as this, the effects of disor- 
dered imagination are seen to undermine the happiness of life. 
While women are preserved from many temptations from with- 
out, they are exposed to those of idleness and frivolity, perhaps 
as dangerous as any. Under their influence, evil may prey 
upon the mind, without any of those wholesome checks which 
a man receives in the course of his active career, among the 
realities and actual struggles of life. Hence, while her pecu- 
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liar mode of existence curtails liberty of action, it increases the 
wild freedom of fancy, by leaving the severer faculties unexer- 
cised. Nothing but the affections being actively called forth 
can preserve a woman from suffering greatly in such circum- 
stances ; if head and heart are both unoccupied, there is small 
chance indeed of escape ; the evil will only vary in its form, ac- 
cording to the various peculiarities of the minds affected. 

The peculiar position of women in early youth, to which we 
have so often before alluded, exposes them in a perilous degree 
to the influence of a morbid and sickly imagination. Depend- 
ing for the decision of their fate on that very sentiment which 
is the groundwork of all romance, unable to form any schemes 
for the future, — except such as regard their inner life and im- 
provement, — which their own efforts may forward or accom- 
plish, the noblest projects and the wildest freaks of imagination 
are equally visionary to them ; but the visions may be indulged 
in the silence of an inactive life, till tamer realities seem com- 
monplace and distasteful. No step can be taken towards real- 
izing the most enchanting dream ; but there is no active call for 
exertion to prevent its being fondly dwelt upon, till all else 
seems insipid, and even sad. Then it will depend, as we said, 
on the natural constitution what form the further evil shall take. 
If that constitution be indolent, the mind may sink into a mor- 
bid melancholy, or if of a different turn, it may acquire a rest- 
less agitation, fretting against the restraints imposed on its out- 
ward action, and ending in settled contempt for all the real du- 
ties of its station, disguised under a longing for others of a no- 
bler cast, and seemingly more congenial to its capacities. But 
whether the ill-regulated imagination shows itself in languor or in 
excitement, it generally creates in both classes of minds dissat- 
isfaction with the actual, and a desire to live in a world of their 
own : both alike are ready to sacrifice the useful and the true 
for the dazzling and romantic, and are therefore equally likely 
to be misled, whether in feeling, opinion, or action. 

Foster in one of his excellent essays thus describes the effect 
of this want of sober self-control : — " Imagination may be in- 
dulged till it usurp an entire asceiideiicy over the mind, and 

34* 
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then every subject presented to that mind will be taken under 
the action of imagination instead of understanding ; imagination 
will throw its colors where the intellectual faculty ought to draw 
its lines, will accumulate metaphors where reason ought to de- 
duce arguments; images will take the place of thought, and 
scenes of disquisitions. The whole mind may become at length 
something like a hemisphere of cloud-scenery, filled with an 
ever-moving train of changing, melting forms of every color, 
mingled with rainbows, meteors, and an occasional gleam of 
pure sunlight, all vanishing away, — the mental, like this natu- 
ral imagery, when its hour is up, without leaving any thing be- 
hind but the wish to recover the vision. And yet the while 
this series of visions may be mistaken for operations of thought, 
and each cloudy image be admitted in the pteice of a proposi- 
tion or a reason ; or it may even be mistaken for something 
sublimer than thinking. The influence of this habit of dwelling 
on the beautiful, fallacious forms of imagination will accompany 
the mind into the most serious speculations or rather musings 
on the real world, and what is to be done in it and expected, as 
the image from looking at any dazzling object still appears be- 
fore the eye wherever it turns." • To a mind thus diseased, all 
the real pleasures of life are disenchanted, all its positive bless- 
ings of little value, all true and simple feeling cold and uninter- 
esting. Great predominance of the affections is a constitutional 
peculiarity with women, and, consequently, in their case gives 
its own color to the mental disease ; whence a false senti- 
ment, a morbid sensibility, too often result, and not only 
injure earnestness and strength of character, but prey upon the 
spirits, and frequently upon the health, of their victims. Every 
annoyance then becomes a care, every care a misery. Vis- 
ionary hopes, having once been allowed to assume the shape of 
realities, cost, when torn away, all the pangs of a real afflic- 
tion ; and the lightest touch of disappointment will be sufficient 
to crush the heart, whose youthful vigor has sickened under the 
influence of morbid feeling. ' 

* Essay on the Application of the Term *< Bomantic," p. 139, 15th ed. 
1841. 
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Enthusiasm is . another form of ill-regulated imagination. 
This quality seems at first to throw an inexpressible charm 
over the character, enhancing all that makes the imaginative 
dear to us ; and thence it has arisen that we are too much ac- 
customed to attach a noble meaning to this term, to look upon 
the state of mind it expresses as something admirable and pre- 
cious. So far, indeed, have we departed from its original 
meaning, that to say that a person is incapable of enthusiasm, 
seems to imply that he is of a cold, unimaginative nature, — a 
stranger to high and noble impulses ; whereas he may really 
possess the warmest feelings and lofliest views, but accompa- 
nied by too sound a judgment to allow himself to be carried 
away by imagination, and thus to become enthusiastic. For, 
as Mr. Taylor justly remarks, " Where there is no error of im- 
agination, no misjudging of realities, no calculations which rea- 
son condemns, there is no enthusiasm, even though the soul 
may be on fire with the velocity of its movement in pursuit of 
its chosen object. If once we abandon this distinction, language 
will want a term for a well known and very common vice of the 
mind ; and, from a wasteful perversion of phrases, we must be 
reduced to speak of qualities most noble and most base by the 
very same designation. If the objects which excite the ardor of 
the mind are substantial, and if the mode of pursuit be truly 
conducive to their attainment, — if, in a word, all be real and 
genuine, — then it is not one degree more, or even many de- 
grees more, of intensity of feeling that can alter the character 
of the emotion. Enthusiasm is not a term of measurement, but 
of quality, ^^ * Who, for instance, can suppose that there was 
less devotion of mind to his pursuit, less ardor in the researches 
of a Newton, than of some eager astrologer or alchemist of 
olden times, yet the title of Enthusiast, which belongs to the 
latter, could never be coupled with the revered name of the 
former ? Or who would assert that there was less earnestness 
of purpose, less contempt of peril, less self-devotion, in a Colum- 
bus than a Walter Raleigh ? Yet who will apply the word 

* Natural History of Enthusiasm, 4 1* 
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enthusiasm to the heroic perseverance of the discoverer of the 
New World ? 

The energy of the enthusiast springs from blindness to ob- 
stacles, to every thing but the one object of passionate pursuit ; 
that of the great man, from the power of a strong will and in- 
tellect, acting on a sound and well-considered plan, and triumph- 
ing over obstacles which he foresaw, but would not allow to 
impede his purpose. Imagination, in the former, overcomes the 
reason ; in the latter, it aids in carrpng out what reason has 
decreed, giving the warmth of an impulse to the convictions of 
the understanding. 

Women are proverbially enthusiastic in whatever appeals 
strongly to their feelings, — a natural result of the over-activity 
of the latter, when combined with considerable power of imagi- 
nation ; and producing that love of any object somewhat re<* 
moved from common experience, — that neglect of all common 
means of attaining the end in view, and that contempt of all 
common objections against it, which are characteristic of enthu- 
siasm. Women, in this as in other things, are so restrained in 
the outward action of their impulses, that they can seldom be- 
come the heroines of their own rash projects, and their enthusi- 
asm, therefore, either makes them the tools of others, as rash 
or more designing than themselves (as we daily see in every 
wild scheme, which counts women among its first victims) ; or 
it assumes a more dreamy character, and then its effects are 
similar to those described above, — less injurious to society, 
though destructive to individual happiness and peace of mind. 

It will, perhaps, be objected, that if the dangers to which im- 
agination may lead are so great, and threaten women so pecu- 
liarly, it is rather advisable to repress than to cultivate the 
natural strength of that faculty. This conclusion, however, 
seems to us most erroneous. The attempt to repress imagina- 
tion could only produce that chilling effect on the general char- 
acter which we have spoken of before, without necessarily 
adding to the strength of the other faculties, since the absence 
of imagination by no means implies vigor of reason, while the 
mere neglect of its cultivation would simply allow the natural 
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power to run riot, without any of those preservatives against 
excess which are afforded hy careful training, and the supply 
of worthy objects to excite it. It is because women are nat- 
urally endowed with lively imagination that the latter particu- 
larly needs cultivation to give it a proper tone, and to maintain 
its due position in the mental economy. The restraints upon it 
must come from raising its character and strengthening the rea- 
son. While conduct remains habitually under the control of 
the latter, there is no danger from the activity of imagination ; 
its utmost powers may be exerted, and they will delight, not 
dazzle, elevate, but not mislead, the mind. 

In our own self-examination we are thus furnished with an 
unfailing criterion by which to judge the state of our minds in 
this respect. The instant we are conscious that imagination is 
stealing between reason and conscience, and acting upon the 
will either immediately in prompting to action, or more remote- 
ly in often-indulged wishes, or visions which we would carry 
out into action if we had liberty to do so, then we know she has 
overstepped her province. The moment she influences con- 
duct, without an appeal to those constituted guides and judges 
of action, she is usurping power which she will wield with ever- 
increasing despotism, unless checked resolutely at first. The 
perpetual reference to truth as our standard, and reason as our 
guide, will furnish the necessary check. 

The best means of cultivating the imagination remain now to 
be considered, and we shall derive considerable help in ascer- 
taining what those are, by examining, first, how essential the 
lave of the heaulifuL is to the full and perfect development of 
that faculty. This feeling may be said to preserve the moral 
balance of the imagination, and where it is wanting, the latter 
IB left to wander wildly without a guide, to follow the chimeras 
of its own creating instead of the ideals of truth and excel- 
lence. It is when severed from this its natural companion that 
imagination is too justly accused of being the ally of falsehood, 
and of hindering men in their course towards purity and true 
knowledge. It is then that it too often loves to revel in the 
strange, the horrible, the unnatural, where no beauty dwells, or. 
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in a still lower degree of corrupt taste and inclination, sinks to 
that degraded state which finds delight in images whence not 
only Beauty, but " her twin sister, Virtue," both have flown, 
and derives pleasure from impure emotion and the excitements 
of vice. 

The love of moral beauty and excellence is the highest fonn 
which this feeling can take, and we have already considered 
this in its strictly moral influence ; * but the love of the beauti- 
ful manifests itself also in other modes ; and when we speak of 
it here, we mean generally that aflection of the mind which 
seeks afler and delights in whatever is fair and excellent in the 
material or spiritual universe, — the loveliness and magniflcence 
of nature, the beauty of art, the ^grandeur of intellectual 
achievements, and, above all, the sublimity of virtue. It is this 
aflection which, in its highest development, inspires the poet and 
the artist ; and in its lower degree draws forth, in our daily in- 
tercourse, all that is gentle and graceful in character ; prompts 
the taste which adorns our dwellings and pleasure-grounds, re* 
fines the tone of society, and beautifies the details of life. Few 
minds, and those only the coarsest and lowest, are wholly devoid 
of this feeling ; that is, are beyond some appeal to it, however 
little it may influence them as an habitual sentiment. It is not 
in its reiinement that it is known to them ; for the emotions 
which belong to a fine taste and cultivated imagination must of 
course be foreign to their experience ; but in its really highest 
form, namely, as the reverence for moral beauty. How deeply 
this is rooted in the human heart may be seen in any theatre or 
other popular concourse, where the feelings are strongly excited. 
The appeal on behalf of oppressed virtue, of noble fortitude, 
of generous sentiments or heroic self-sacrifice, is never un- 
answered ; their triumph over the base and malignant passions 
opposed to them, never unapplauded even by the mob ; thus 
proving that the sympathies even of the lowest of mankind are 
on the side of good, and not of evil. This fact is indeed one 
of the strongest arguments for the theatre, as affording a means 

• See Chap. -VI. 
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of cultiyating such sympathies among classes so remote from 
all the emiobling and soAening influences of life. It is true 
that the licentious jest, the coarse humor, are also applauded. 
And, alas ! is not wit too oflen allowed to be a passport for such 
things among higher circles ? But the low and sordid, the 
selfish and the cruel passions, never share in the applause ; and 
this sufficiently proves how hard it is for the most degraded 
eourse of life wholly to efface in the heart of man that feeling, 
implanted by the Creator, to raise his aspirations towards the 
good and the pure. It ceases, indeed, unless carefully cher- 
ished, to be a guide and a safeguard ; but it is not wholly ex- 
tinct ; and at the touch of sympathy it may rise in sudden 
splendor from amidst the moral ruin, like some precious flower 
springing up and blooming in momentary beauty amid pesti- 
lence and decay. 

The instinctive reverence for the great and the good is, as we 
have before remarked, one of the primary sources of religious 
feeling. It is among the strongest evidences of natural religion 
that we find in studying the constitution of our own minds. 
From the conviction of the eternal basis of virtue which such 
contemplations bring to the mind, we rise to the spiritual, heart- 
felt worship of Him in whom all virtue and all perfection dwell, 
and whose attributes we delight to study, as manifested in the 
wonders of His creation. It is this love which St. Paul would 
have us cultivate, when he says, " Whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report ; if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on 
these things." * 

Next to such contemplations, the love of nature has most 
power in fostering this tendency of the mind towards the great 
and the beautiful, and is at once the source of some of our most 
unmixed, as well as our healthiest and most enduring pleasures. 
The true lover of Nature will, to the last hour of life, find the 
same delight in beholding her in all her various aspects and 

• 

• Phil. iy. 8. 
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manifestations. So long as the eye can discern forms and 
colors, the ear drink in the harmony of sound, or the mind rise 
to the contemplation of the sublime grandeur which science has 
revealed, so long through all other chances and changes will 
the face and voice of Nature remain to him as those of a loved 
and familiar friend. And truly as a friend's do they often 
soothe in affliction, or cheer the soul in solitude, while the sore 
and aching heart which would shrink from human consolation 
revives under their calm and gentle influences. There is not a 
flower, not a passing cloud, not a murmur of the breeze, not a 
change in Nature's varied aspect, which has not a voice and 
meaning for the heart that has truly loved her. 

This love of the beautiful in nature, joined to that of moral 
grandeur, tend together to refine the intellect, to exalt the power 
of genius, and guide its noblest efforts in poetry and the fine 
arts. It is thus guided and inspired that human imagination is 
enabled to reach those heights from which it seems almost divine 
in its sublimity ; to produce now an Apollo Belvidere, a Parthe- 
non, or a Madonna del Sisto, — now a Hamlet or a Paradise 
Lost, — now such strains as seem to convert earthly temples 
into those bright abodes where 

" the Cherubic host, in thousand quires, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. 

Who has not occasionally, when dwelling upon such achieve- 
ments of human genius, paused almost bewildered, and ques- 
tioned whether those who performed them were indeed only 
sons of earth like ourselves, or were not favored with some di- 
rect inspiration from Heaven ? — whether, intrusted with some 
peculiar mission from above to raise our grosser senses and re- 
mind us of the sublime nature of the faculties, of which we also 
in some measure partake, they had not obtained also the special 
aid of superhuman intelligence ? Doubtless, we have all at 
some moment felt thus ; or cold, at least, must be the imagina- 
tion of him to whom such an impression is wholly unknown, to 
whom Homer and Michael Angelo, Handel and Shakspeare, 
have never seemed, " if less than gods, yet more than men." 
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We might almost say of such a one, as Shakspeare of the man 
who is insensible to music, that he 

" Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted." 

The love of the beautiful in art will naturally follow the love 
of nature, wherever there have been the means of cultivating 
it. And the attempt to cultivate it — the study, for instance, of 
poetry, or of any branch of the fine arts — will tend at once to 
draw out and give a right direction to the imaginative power ; 
since the love of nature and truth will be more and more de- 
veloped by it, and will act as a check upon the errors of fancy. 
We see this strongly illustrated in the different effect produced 
on the mind by reading really fine poetry, or the common works 
of fiction with which our press abounds. The imagination may 
revel in the beautiful creation of the poet, as if transported into 
a new and more glorious world ; and yet the mind feel no 
weakening influence, but remain as fit as before for the prosaic 
business of life, perhaps even better fitted for any difficult exer- 
cise of principle or self-denial, owing to the higher tone of 
feeling, the nobler thoughts and aspirations, kindled by its late 
study. As Madame de Stael justly remarks, — " Tout ce qui 
fait battre le coeur d'une idee genereuse, double la veritable 
force de Thomme — sa volonte." * But this is not the case 
when fancy has merely wandered through the mazes of com- 
monplace fiction. There it seldom finds any ennobling in- 
fluence, any source of lofty impulse. The trivial, the common- 
place, and the mean must have place among such pictures, no 
less than in actual life ; . works belonging to this class may 
breathe a high tone of feeling, and in the delineation of charac- 
ter may show all the spirit of true poetry without its form, but 
still they generally have the disadvantage of dealing with comr 
roon, every-day life. The imagination is not raised by them 
above that level,. is not enriched with new images, but strays 

• De I'Allemagne, Chap. VI. 
35 
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through the range of cotnmon actions and events. There is a 
semblance of reality, without truth, and the false coloring of 
fiction amidst all the fetters of actual life. 

In a poem, the wildest language of passion, though it may 
appeal to the feelings, is generally called forth in circum- 
stances remote from the experience of the reader ; but in works 
which profess to paint real life, a regard to probability is so 
necessary, that there is nothing to prevent the young reader 
placing herself in the position of any favorite personage, and 
should she feel or fancy any resemblance in her own mind and 
circumstances to those portrayed, she is easily led to expect a 
similar course of events to draw forth the virtues or the talents, 
or to give scope to the feelings, of which she is conscious. It is 
no wonder, then, when the delusion is dispelled, when no won- 
derfully endowed personage appears to discover these hidden 
excellences, to read feelings too deep or sublime to be mani- 
fested in the common routine of life which she is destined to 
tread, if this routine appears more dull than before, or even if 
the feelings participate in the chill experienced by the imagi- 
nation. The grand conceptions of the poet are true in ideal 
beauty ; the novelist's pictures of real life are false, because 
necessarily covered with an unreal gloss. The object of the 
poet and artist is to embody their own lofty view of the truly 
beautiful ; that of the novelist, to present us with an imitation 
of what we see around us, and therefore to mingle with the 
beautiful all that generally detracts from it in real life, even 
shrinking from portraying such excellence as we actually have 
known and loved, lest it should appear to border on romance. 
The one sublimes the soul by lifting it above the present to the 
contemplation of eternal beauty ; the other increases the interest 
of the actual and the present, already too engrossing, enamor- 
ing us of the chain which binds the soul to earth. " Poetry 
strives," as Lord Bacon beaatifuUy expresses it, " to give some 
shadow of satisfaction to the mind of men on those points 
wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the world being in 
proportion inferior lo the soul; by reason whereof there is, 
agreeable to the spirit of man, a more ample greatness, a more 
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exact goodness, and a more absolute variety, than can be found 
in the nature of things. Therefore, because the acts or events 
of true history have not that magnitude which satisfieth the 
mind of man, poesy feigneth acts and events greater and more 
heroical ; because true history propoundeth the successes and 
issues of actions not so agreeable to the merits of virtue and 
vice, therefore poesy feigns them more just in retribution, and 
more according to revealed providence ; because true history 
representeth actions and events more ordinary and less inter- 
changed, therefore poesy endueth them with more rareness and 
more unexpected and alternative variations, so as it appeareth 
that poesy serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and to delectation. And, therefore, it was even thought to 
have some participation of divineness, because it doth raise and 
erect the mind, by submitting the show of things to the desires 
of the mind ; whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind 
unto the nature of things." * 

The novelist, on the other hand, uses neither the strong buckle 
of reason nor the lofty wings of poetry. The poet, in short, 
elevates the thoughts, while the novelist excites the feelings, and 
this one difierence sufficiently expresses how admirable is the 
one and how pernicious the other kind of reading for women. 
For there is in their quiet, inactive existence no scope for the 
love of excitement and of strong emotion fostered by such read- 
ing, and no corrective for the overworking of the imagination, 
no wholesome toil to engross the mind and restore its tone and 
sobriety. 

The study of poetry has this advantage over that of any 
branch of the fine arts, that it is within the reach of all. With- 
out masters, without expense, with the knowledge of our moth- 
er-tongue only, and the book of life and the book of nature 
open before us, we may thus feed the imagination and exalt it 
to its most sublime heights. Greater difficulties belong to other 
studies which tend to the same object. Music and painting 
require good, and therefore expensive teaching, and the taste 

* AdTancement of Learning, Book II. 
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must be formed by hearing or seeing what are considered mod- 
els in the various kinds. In many a retired existence, therefore, 
which most requires perhaps the cheering influence of imagina- 
tion, the latter cannot be cultivated by such means, while Shak- 
speare or Milton may be the companions of each solitary hour 
snatched from wearing cares or household occupations. 

The little taste for poetry in the present day arises in great 
measure, no doubt, from the same causes which we have al- 
luded to as preventing the culture of imagination generally, — 
i. c. narrow views of religion (which, by throwing a veil of sanc- 
tity over dulness and commonplace, reprobate some of the 
finest emotions of the mind), and the positive money-seeking 
spirit of our modem learning, which too of\en ridicules as ro- 
mance whatever bears not a tangible value. But besides these 
causes, the wide spread of a frivolous and tasteless literature, 
and the low ebb of poetical talent in the present day, necessarily 
exercise a baneful influence on the formation of taste, and pre- 
vent the love of true poetry being cultivated as it should be. 

Those who have fed their minds upon the trash of circulating 
libraries, who have acquired their knowledge of English from 
certain modern styles, compounded of exaggeration and trivial- 
ity, of foreign affectation and native bad taste, retaining only 
just enough of the language of Bacon and Milton to point the 
contrast, — those who have formed their estimate of eloquence 
from our sermons or debates, and fed their fancy on our fictions, 
— are fortunate if they have not rendered their minds incapable 
of judging or feeling higher beauties. When the works of true 
genius, stamped with the admiration of centuries, are neglected, 
and the name they have immortalized, — the sacred name of 
poetry, — given to the jingling rhyme of the sentimentalist, or 
the ten-syllabled prose of vague metaphysicians, it is little won- 
der that the name should lose its glory, and the art its influence. 
In the words of old Ben Jonson, — 

" If you will look on Poesy 
As she appears in many, poor and lame, 
Patched up in remnants and old, worn-out rags, 
Half starved for want of her peculiar food, 
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Sacred inyention ; then I must confinn 

Both your conceit and censure of her merit 

Bat view her in her glorious ornaments, 

Attired in the majesty of art, 

Set high in spirit with the precious taste 

Of sweet philosophy ; and which is most, 

Crowned with the rich traditions of a soul, 

That hates to have her dignity profaned 

With any relish of an earthly thought ; 

O, then how proud a presence doth she bear ! 

Then is she like herself, fit to be seen 

Of none but grave and consecrated eyes." * 

It is truly remarkable, considering the sums of money that 
are lavished in female education upon accomplishments, how 
little, as we before remarked, they are made conducive to excit- 
ing and cultivating the imagination. Where there is real talent 
for either music or drawing, its exercise calls out of itself the 
enei^ of the imaginative faculty. Thoughts and images group 
themselves, if we may so express it, round the favorite pursuit, 
and all other sources of knowledge furnish their share towards 
it. But it is where this spontaneous effort of the mind is want- 
ing, that the teacher's skill and judgment are required to render 
the study (in which perhaps hours are spent) profitable to some- 
thing better than mere drawing-room display. Many persons 
are of opinion that accomplishments should only be taught 
where there is real and peculiar talent ; but in this we cannot 
agree with them, and should be sorry to see a rule carried out, 
which would close so many interesting, though unpretending 
sketch-books, and hush so many sweet and touching strains, 
that now give pleasure, and bear the feeling of melody to hearts 
unable to appreciate a higher talent and greater skill. The tone 
of refinement also, that is diffused by a general, though slight, 
knowledge of the fine arts, is a benefit to society not to be over- 
looked. 

Music seems peculiarly adapted to woman's life of anxious 

* Every Man in his Humor. lanes suppressed in the play, and given 
in the notes to Gifford's edition, Vol. I. p. 158. 

35» 
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solitary cares ; — solitary, because it is rarely her lot to find 
sympathy, and never wise in her to seek or depend on it. In 
this position, many a one, whose performance is quite unfit for 
society in these days of artist-like perfection, may find in it 
both solace and cheering for herself. When the noise of chil- 
dren, which may have worn her nerves for hours, is silenced at 
length, when the pressure of wearying or uninteresting occupa- 
tion is over, or a short reprieve is allowed from the labor of 
seeming cheerful and interested in the pursuits of others, while 
concealing perhaps an anxious mind and languid frame, it is 
probable that drawing would oflTer as little recreation as any 
serious pursuit. Certain preparations are needed which require 
energy, and some command of time, but the musical instrument 
is always ready. There, at first, perhaps, the hand will wander 
listlessly over the notes, but the chords of some favorite air are 
struck almost unconsciously, and then gradually the languor is 
dispersed, the interest roused, and a whole new train of asso- 
ciations excited. The melody steals into the heart with that 
power which none can understand who have not felt it, and 
which all who have felt know to be beyond the feeble descrip- 
tion of words; the weight of care, or anxiety, or weariness, 
seems lifted off, and the mind restored to its tone, and fitted to 
turn with new alacrity and cheerfulness to whatever may re- 
quire its attention. 

On the other hand, drawing shares with poetry the advantage 
of exciting and feeding the love of Nature. The intimate knowl- 
edge of the latter under every aspect, which the painter's art 
requires, awakens the attention to her minute beauties, to her 
ceaseless transformations, to the changes wrought by each 
shifting cloud, — each hour's varied light, — each breeze stir- 
ring the forest or the gleaming waters, — every change of sea- 
sons and of weather. Her character becomes thus better 
known, and her beauty more truly loved. In her wildest grand- 
eur, as in her quiet scenes, — in her awful solitudes, as in her 
smiling aspect round the dwellings of man, — the practised eye 
sees a thousand beauties that are hidden from the ignorant ; and 
therefore, even when the study produces little result as regards 
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the art itself, it is most valuable as tending directly, and indi- 
rectly, to the culture of the imagination. 

If either music or drawing were studied in the spirit here in- 
dicated, although they must remain trifles when compared with 
severer pursuits, they would no longer deserve to be classed 
among the frivolities of female education. Neither should we 
so frequently see them abandoned immediately after marriage, 
or, at least, as soon as the time is past when des succhs de salon 
can be valued. It is as life advances, as external pleasures 
dull, and hope, often disappointed, droops her wing, and leaves 
the mind to memory, — it is then that we most require all that 
cheers and elevates the spirit, all the pleasures we can truly 
call our own, because dependent on ourselves and not on soci- 
ety. Youth has a poetry of its own, and needs little external 
aid ; but middle age is surely never wise to neglect a source of 
enjoyment which passing years and the changing aspect of ex- 
istence cannot poison. It is easily conceivable that we should 
lay aside what was learnt only in the impulse of youthful van- 
ity, and regret the hours wasted upon it ; but that which has 
served to cultivate and feed the imagination, to nourish the love 
of the beautiful, — that which has been a source of real and 
elevating pleasure, — will never be neglected till the ear grows 
dull and the hand unsteady, till the eye, dimmed to this outward 
world, is all turned to its future home. 

We have now indicated some of the means by which the cul- 
ture of the imagination may be carried on as far as heart can 
desire, without fear of disturbing the balance of the mind, or 
interfering with the lawful guides of human action. It is need- 
less to say more ; and, indeed, we apprehend less difficulty in 
persuading women to attend to this part of intellectual cultiva- 
tion than to some of the graver studies we have before recom- 
mended. However little the previous course of education may 
have done for them in this respect, the imaginative faculties are 
seldom materially injured at the age when girls are left to 
choose their own pursuits. It is the very age when these facul- 
ties are most active, — that blooming period of youth when all 
the quick, warm impulses of feeling arp bursting into life, and 
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daily gaining strength ; when existence is putting on a fresh as- 
pect of delight ; when the heart throhs with untried emotions, 
and every wish is a hope, and every hope seems a certainty, 
and all the realities of life are seen through the bright ideal of 
happy thoughts ! It is not at such a time, and with all the sen- 
sitive tenderness of woman^s nature, that it can be hard to cul- 
tivate imagination ; that the contemplation of the pure and the 
sublime, and the study of the noblest works of genius, can be 
irksome, or the love of the beautiful difficult to cherish ; the 
beautiful, of which youth itself is so glowing a type ! And to 
those who can look beyond this bright spring-time of life, who 
can anticipate the days when its beauty will fade, and its joy 
fall away as the seared leaves from the autumn bough, it is 
needless to say more to prove how valuable, for its own sake, 
imagination is to women. We can only repeat what we said in 
the last chapter on the peculiar value to them of a strong men- 
tal impulse to invigorate and cheer them to meet many of the 
trials of their position. In this respect the influence of imagi- 
nation on the mind is truly precious ; peopling an inactive or a 
solitary life with images of undying beauty, with thoughts and 
noble aspirations which link it with the great and the good in all 
ages ; shedding over a life of petty cares the grandeur of the 
ideal, while adding its own energy to the power of religious 
hope, and blessing a life of anxiety or self-sacrifice with visions 
of a higher bliss, springing, phoenix-like, from the ashes of 
earthly joys. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RELIGION. 

We have placed this chapter last, because religion, in its 
genuine and comprehensive sense, sums up within itself all the 
principles we have hitherto laid down. In that sense it is the 
belief in a Supreme Being of infinite power and goodness, 
standing towards us in the relation of Creator, Father, and Re- 
deemer. It is the feelinff of love and faith which should spring 
from that relation, and, as a necessary consequence, the ac- 
knowledgment that, to conform our will to his, to bring our 
whole life into unison with his laws, is the service required of 
us as rational and responsible beings, and the fittest homage to 
be offered by the creature to the Creator. 

The principles we have hitherto endeavored to explain and 
apply derive their force from the constitution given to us by 
God ; and to admit and carry them out becomes, therefore, 
part of our obedience to him. It is on these grounds that we 
have rested the duty of self-education, and the latter, considered 
as the lifelong endeavor to train ourselves to that perfection 
which Christ commanded, when he said, " Be ye perfect as 
your Father in heaven is perfect," may truly be termed practi- 
cal religion. The former part of this little work has been oc- 
cupied entirely with the means placed in our ovm power of 
reaching that great end, and we shall now dwell exclusively on 
the motives held out to us by Christianity for the prosecution of 
our task, and the practical influence it should exercise over our 
lives. In doing so, we shall abstain as much as possible from 
any approach to doctrinal theology, which would be wholly out 
of place in a work like the present, even were the authors capa- 
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ble of adding any thing of value to the mass of theological 
writings already in existence. Our object is not to advocate the 
doctrines or the forms of any particular denomination of Chris- 
tians, but to point out the essential principles which are or should 
be common to all, and, at the same time, to mark those erroQ 
which most tend to lessen the influence and retard the progress 
of genuine Christianity. By exposing the fallacies from which 
such errors spring, we hope to aid the young in the attempt to 
build their faith on a broader and sounder basis, and, by show- 
ing them >vhat religion really is, to save them from being mis- 
led by that spurious piety of form or sentiment which too often 
usurps its name. 

And let us remember, that as our religion is, so shall we be 
ourselves. In exact proportion as that is noble or trivial, rea- 
sonable or superstitious, comprehensive or bigoted, shall our own 
minds and characters approach or fall short of the standard of 
Christian excellence. The essential principle of all religion is 
the acknowledgment of God^s will as the moral law of our ac- 
tions. It follows, therefore, that on our view of tohat is God^i 
will depends our view of the nature and extent of our duties. 
If, for instance, we narrow his law to creeds and observances, 
our sense of duty will extend no farther, and, as may daily 
be seen amongst an ignorant Roman Catholic population, 
moral purity and rectitude will be considered as entirely in- 
different, provided the forms of religion be scrupulously ob- 
served.* 

It has been remarked, that the conception of Grod generally 

• A fearful instance of this is related in the German writer Schokke's 
Autobiography (Selbstschau). In 1799, a French soldier was proceeding 
with his guide through one of the passes of the Canton of Uri, in Switzer- 
land. They were perceived by three laborers, who were at work on s 
height above the road, and who, after a few moments' consultation, followed 
them, and massacred the soldier with their pickaxes, without exchanging s 
word with him or his guide. They then stripped the bloody corpse, and, 
having divided the booty, knelt down and said over it two Ave Marias and 
one Paternoster, set apart a certain sum for masses for the soul of their ric- 
tim, and went quietly home to bed ! Schokke learnt the story from the 
confession of one of the murderers. 
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prevailing at any time amongst a people is the best measure of 
the moral cultivation of that period, and this view is abundantly 
confirmed by the religious history of nations. In the Dark Ages 
•we find the popular conception of the Deity scarcely superior 
to the heathen notions of Odin or Thor. By the baron and the 
serf he was regarded as a sort of superior feudal lord, to whom 
a certain amount of service was due, and whose anger was to 
be propitiated by rites and offerings. The gross superstition 
and yet grosser crimes of that age were the natural fruits of 
such a belief. To the religious reformer of a later age, God 
was an avenging spirit, pouring out wrath and destruction on 
the doomed race of men, while snatching the small number of 
the elect as brands from the burning. The fierce hatred which 
animated the religionists of this stamp against their opponents, 
the sweeping consignment of man and the physical universe to 
the possession of Satan, the utter absence from the opinions 
and characters of men of all the milder and more benign fea- 
tures of Christianity, were the direct consequences of such a 
conception of God, and were but partially compensated by the 
greater strictness on some points of morality of those who en- 
tertained it. In our own day people are generally free enough 
from the gross superstition of one age, and the stern fanaticism 
of the other. But the general conception of God and religion 
is still far below the level of our knowledge and material civili- 
zation. Too many of us are those Christians of whom Jeremy 
Taylor said, " They think God is tied to their sect, and bound 
to be of their party, and the interest of their opinion, and they 
think he can never go to the enemy's side, so long as they 
charm him with certain forms of words and disguises of their 
own."* We may be less cruel, less superstitious, than our 
forefathers, but we are also less earnest. For their deep feel- 
ing of God's presence and agency in human affairs, we have 
substituted technical systems of theology, zeal for a church or 
a party. We do not believe, with the Roman Catholic of the 
Middle Ages, that masses and alms will buy pardon for our sins, 

• Sermon on Return of Prayprs. 
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but we indulge our worldly propensities as freely on six days of 
the week, and go to church as diligently on the seventh, as if 
we did. We do not believe, with the Covenanter of the seven- 
teenth century, that human nature and the physical universe are 
given over to the Devil, but we take no more pains than they 
to reconcile the spiritual with the temporal law, our.knowledge 
with our faith. We have two lives, one for this world, and one 
for the world to come ; two principles, one for Sundays, and 
one for week-days ; two masters, God and Mammon. The 
cause of this division between our religious and our secular life 
may, perhaps, be ascribed to our religion having preserved the 
form it assumed three centuries ago, under the influence of views 
of human nature, and the moral government of the world, wholly 
irreconcilable with the more enlarged knowledge of the present 
day. But, whatever the cause, the result of the discrepancy is 
to weaken conviction, and to make religion a form, a sentiment, 
or a party watchword, but to exclude it from the great practical 
realities of life. The child feels this discrepancy long before 
he understands it. It widens with every succeeding year, as 
the cares and interests of life become more engrossing, and 
ends, at last, but too often, in open irreligion, or in that formal 
profession which is almost worse. 

Before arriving at this point, however, there is in earnest 
minds a long and painful struggle to reconcile their religious 
views and principles with their secular pursuits and aims, and it 
is in the hope of aiding such as these in their task that we have 
endeavored to sketch o»it, however imperfectly, that view of 
life which embraces in one harmonious whole the duties of this 
state of existence and the preparation for the next ; the affec- 
tions and the pursuits which belong to our present constitution, 
and the aims and hopes which stretch forward to a higher 
sphere. 

One of the first chapters of this work was devoted to showing 
the necessity of regulating life upon system methodically car- 
ried out. System implies the existence of one governing idea 
or principle, in accordance with which the whole is regulated, 
and which gives the measure of the relative value and position 
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of each separate part* If we apply this to the goveniment of 
life, h becomes apparent that the principle on which our S3rstem 
is to be regulated must be wide enough to include the whole 
range of human thought and action. A more partial cme would 
leave out some faculty, exclude some principle, and the full 
harmony of our being would be destroyed. The whole of life, 
from its most important duties to its most trifling pleasures, must 
find place in such a system, and its leading principle must regu- 
late thought no less than feeling, action no less than passion, the 
outer no less than the inner life. The Christian religion alone 
affords us such a system and such a principle. Its system is 
Ae perfection of the nature bestowed upon us ; its principle, 
obedience to Grod's will through love towards him. Such obe- 
dience is not the mere observance of positive precepts, but the 
earnest desire to conform our whole being to that design which 
die study of his laws leads us to believe was that of the Creator 
in giving us life. To discover this design we must seek his 
will in all its manifestations, in his works no less than in his 
word, in the constitution of our own minds, the physical order 
of the universe, and the providence which governs the progress 
and development of individuals and of society. Wherever we 
can discover a law, there, as we have before said, we find an 
expression of the will of the Lawgiver, and a rule to which we 
must conform when we are called upon to act within its juris- 
diction. The laws of physiology, for instance, are the expres- 
sion of the Creator's will with regard to "our physical nature, 
and afford the rules to which, if we would obey him, we must 
conform our bodily habits. Again, the moral law written in the 
conscience, and more clearly revealed in the Grospel, is the ex- 
pression of God*s will with regard to our moral conduct, and 

• It was not till after onr own work was written that we met with an 
admirable pamphlet, entitled "^ One-Manifold or System," by the Rev. 
James S. Boone. We could not but feel gratified by the coincidence of 
our views with those of so able and learned a man as Mr. Boone, but this 
very ccnncidence makes it necessary to state that it was wholly accidental, 
lest we should be suspected of having borrowed from him without due 
admowledgment. 

36 
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affords the rules by which it should be guided. In many things 
which do not admit of a positive law, we may trace a design 
which indicates with equal clearness the Creator^s intentions. 
The beauty of nature, so profusely lavished, and so independent 
of material utility, taken in connection with the capacity given 
us for enjoying it, sufficiently proves that this source of pure 
and delicious pleasures was designedly opened to us by the 
Father of good. The enjoyment we derive from art, from the 
pursuit of knowledge, the attainment of truth, are all indications 
of the same kind, and assure us that in the cultivation of these 
things in their due degree we are as truly conforming to His 
will as when practising moral virtue. The place which they 
should hold in our system, of life and their relative value is 
measured by the great end of life itself, i. e. the attainment of 
the highest degree of perfection of which Grod has made us capa- 
ble. It is scarcely necessary to point out that this view of re- 
ligion as the governing principle of life is widely different from 
the mistaken notion, that every thought and every action should 
have a directly religious tendency. This is to require that the 
mind should be invariably fixed on one object, and thus to vio- 
late instead of obeying the law which makes variety of action 
the condition of mental health. By disregarding this law, we 
may attain to the enthusiasm of the fanatic, or the wild visions 
of the religious recluse, mistaking insanity for inspiration ; but 
we shall assuredly not possess that religion which the Apostle 
describes as the " Spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind?'* 

The view that we have taken of religious obedience, as in- 
cluding obedience to all the laws of God, whereby his will be- 
comes the rule of our intellectual and physical, no less than our 
moral government, is necessarily opposed to the doctrine of 
some religionists, which virtually represents human nature and 
the material universe as belonging to another power, and gov- 
erned by another will than the God of the Scriptures. In their 
view the constitution of man and the external world would ap- 
pear as the creation, or at least the undisputed possession, of 
Satan, whilst the dominion of the Almighty is restricted to the 
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narrow circle of the elect, beyond which his word is only an 
ineffectual protest against the power of his enemy.* It would 
be vain to urge reason to those who hold such doctrines, since 
reason^ according to their theory, is only a false light bestowed 
upon us by the Spirit of Evil, on purpose to mislead. To those, 
however, who, without having gone so far, might be seduced by 
the apparent concord of such doctrines with detached passages 
in Scripture, it may be of use to point out, that they are utterly 
irreconcilable, not only with fact and sound philosophy, but 
with the general tenor of Scripture itself. The unity of design 
in creation, the tendency of every law to a beneficial end, the 
admirable adaptation of man's constitution to those very pur- 
poses of progressive, social, and individual improvement which 
the Scriptures represent as the true end of his existence, — all 
refute these low and partial views. They are the ofispring of 
a superstitious theology, framed in a barbarous age, and looking 
only to the one dark fact of human imperfection, while leaving 
out of sight, or abhorring as equally imperfect, the vast and 
magnificent system to which man is indissolubly linked, and 
whose laws — disregarded or contemned by them — are the 
conditions of his existence. Such a theology, by placing re- 
ligion at variance with knowledge and with consciousness, has 
weakened its power in proportion to the narrowness of its basis, 
and has exposed it to attacks from all who had not acuteness or 
honesty enough to separate Christianity itself from the super- 
structure which has been built upon it. It were better and safer 
to admit that some passages in Scripture are too obscure, some 
words too doubtful in their meaning, to be interpreted with any 
certainty, than to build upon them a system, the discrepancies 
and fallacies of which must be exposed by the advance of 
knowledge, and by such exposiuge endanger, for a time at least, 
men's faith in the fundamental truths with which the system has 

* To avoid misconception, we think it better to state here that we are 
not denying the fact of human corruption, but simply that that corruption 
has proceeded so far as to obliterate the original design of the Creator in 
the constitntion of man, or to change the laws Impressed upon his mental 
and moral nature. See Butler's Sermons on Human Nature. 
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been connected. In the wider and nobler view we have taken, 
these discrepancies disappear; the harmony of the material 
universe is carried into the system of human life by the regula- 
tion of every part in accordance with Grod's will and design, as 
far as we know them ; and each advance in knowledge be* 
comes an advance towards a better comprehension of that 
supreme Will, which is the law of our being. 

The peculiarity of the Christian religion is not so much in 
enforcing this principle of obedience, which was common to the 
Jewish dispensation, as in the motvoe to obedience held out by 
it Obedience alone would assuredly not constitute religion in 
the Christian sense ; its value must depend on the motive by 
which it is prompted. If this motive be fear, then our obedience 
rises no higher than the unwilling and slavish service of a bonds- 
man, which degrades instead of elevating the mind, and may 
coexist with the love of every sin which it dares not commit 
Beligion, to exalt and purify the soul, must spring from love, not 
fear, and our religious improvement cannot better be tested than 
by ascertaining which of these principles predominates in the 
mind, for " perfect love casteth out fear." The external actions 
may be the same in both cases, but how different the inward 
state of mind ! Where fear is the ruling motive, we shall find 
only so much of integrity, purity, and obedience as may secure 
safety from punishment, instead of the unconstrained and joyful 
obedience of the heart, "whose service is perfect freedom." 
Compare also the feeling, whether of crouching terror or in- 
dignant resistance, with which the slave meets the punishment 
inflicted by his master, with the keen sense of shame and sor- 
row awakened by the simple expression of disapproval from a 
beloved parent. What punishment could cut a noble heart so 
deeply as the consciousness craving deserved such disappro- 
bation ? Religion, to be worthy of the name, must be inspired 
by love like this, the love of goodness, truth, holiness, of which 
the source and essence is God. It admits no fear so great as 
that of evil, no punishment so severe as the consciousness of 
unworthiness. It is this which distinguishes the Christian from 
the Jewish dispensation. In the latter we have only a law en- 
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forced by rewards and punishments, and so far similar to human 
laws, that it was one of external repression, and left the heart 
untouched. It was, as St. Paul terms it, ^' our schoolmaster, to 
bring us to Christ.^' Christ came, and gave to this dead law a 
spirit, by supplying a new motive to obedience, and he thereby 
raised the human race, as he had promised, from bondage to 
freedom, from the law working by fear to obedience working 
by love. In the forcible expression of Scripture, " He has 
called us from death unto life.'' 

These are truths acknowledged by all who call themselves 
Christians. Why, then, it may be asked, dwell upon principles 
none attempt to dispute ? Why, but because, like many other 
truths, they are acknowledged, — and forgotten ; repeated in 
pulpit and school-room till they have become trite, and people 
believe that what they know so well as a maxim they really 
act upon as a principle. But let us look round and see whether 
obedience to Grod^s will through love is the ruling principle of 
life, or whether for love is not substituted the fear of future 
punishment, and obedience itself narrowed to a few positive 
observances, in which the business, the pleasures, or the pursuits 
of life find no place ? How many shall we find, who in the 
care of their health, the regulation of their time, the cultivation 
of their faculties, the choice of their pleasures, make the phys- 
ical, moral, and intellectual laws of their Creator their rule and 
measure ? Again, while from almost every pulpit the terrors 
of a future retribution, represented too under the images of 
corporeal pain, are held out as ^he worst consequences of sin, 
can we say that love is really the principle of our religion, the 
love of goodness which would make the consciousness of sin a 
punishment with which no bodily torture could bear a compari- 
son ? We can love God only in his attributes, but do we love 
the truth we care not to seek, ihe wisdom on which we never 
dwell, the goodness we do not imitate ? Let us try ourselves 
and the society we live in by these tests, and we shall be forced 
to confess, with deep humiliation, that it is not superfluous even 
now in the nineteenth century of Christianity to dwell upon its 
elementary principles. 

36* 
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If we turn from this survey to examine the principles them- 
selves, we shall find more to lament than to wonder at in their 
oblivion in a world like ours. Truths so simple, yet so compre- 
hensive, offered no allurements to human passion or superstition, 
afforded no lever for the po^er of a priesthood, admitted no 
compromise of external purity for inward corruption. Their 
simplicity made them ^^ foolishness '^ to minds sophisticated by 
the mysticism of Oriental theo-philosophy ; their comprehen- 
siveness made them a stumbling-block to minds narrowed by 
the slavish observance of forms, and thus, even in the earliest 
days of Christianity, the " Mystery of Iniquity " was already 
working to leaven it with human superstition, and to narrow it 
within human prejudices. How successfully the leaven has 
worked, the low views of religion we have already noticed, as 
still prevailing in this age of comparative enlightenment, but too 
surely prove ; and we must now go on to point out some of the 
more prominent errors which have tlius degraded our faith, and 
to trace their influence on principles and practice. 

Before entering, however, into the consideration of these er- 
rors, we are anxious to disclaim in the strongest terms any in- 
tention of stigmatizing the individuals who hold them, or of en- 
couraging the young in the unchristian practice of blaming or 
despising their neighbors for the opinions they hold. No sys- 
tem can be fairly judged by the character of individuals belong- 
ing to it ; for if such a mode of judgment were admitted, it 
would lead us to approve the worship of iEsculapius sanctioned 
by Socrates, and to reject Christianity dishonored by a Cardinal 
Dubois or an Alexander VI. It is, as we have once before said, 
by the general consequences of a system on the greater number 
of average minds^ that its influence for good or evil must be es- 
timated ; and it is this test we shall now try to apply. Each 
error we are forced to blame has, unfortunately, advocates 
among those we admire and revere, but our business is to point 
out the errors, — not the virtues which exist in spite of them. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the errors which have been 
grafted on the primitive simplicity of Christ's religion are pre- 
cisely those which he himself denounced in express terms, or 
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discountenaiiced by liis sOenoe. Amongst the former is that 
superstitioQs obsenrance of forms and ceremonies which tends 
to substitute them for practical virtue, and which in our own 
day leads us to give the name of religious duties exclusively to 
the observance of external worship, of public or private pra3^er 
and devotional reading, which are, in fact, only wuans. It has 
been admirably said, that ^ form in religion is the penny glass 
which holds the elixir of life '^ ; but the danger is, lest, in con- 
templating the ^ass, we should foiget the precious essence it 
contains, or with superstitious weakness imagine that the effi- 
cacy of the latter depends on the vessel through which it is con- 
veyed. We believe forms to be absolutely necessary in the 
present imperfect state of our being, whilst we remain so sub- 
ject to the impressions of the senses and the law of association ; 
but it should be our constant endeavor to lode beyond the tem- 
porary form to the eternal spirit which it embodies. It may be 
necessary that there should be buildings expressly consecrated 
to the worship of God, that the associations connected with them 
may assist our languid piety ; but we must not forget, in our 
reverence for them, that the wide universe is Grod's true temple, 
in which every spot \a equally consecrated by his all-pervading 
presence. It may be necessary that stated times and forms of 
prayer should be appointed to arrest the busy tide of worldly 
affairs, and recall us from the visible and transient to the invis- 
ible and the eternal ; but we must not overlook in their observ- 
ance, that the whole of life is the appointed time for the service 
of God, and that every act of social duty, every attempt at self- 
improvement, is part of the real homage which public services 
only symbolize. 

The error of substituting the means for-the end is common 
to the two great parties which now divide what is called the 
religious world, and which, under different names and different 
forms, have existed from the time when they struggled under 
the very eye of the Apostles, as the Judaizing and non-Judaiz- 
ing party, down to the present day. It lies at the bottom of their 
whole system of religious teaching, the only difference between 
them arising from each adopting as its end a different set of 
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means. With the one party, sentiments and emotions are con- 
sidered the test of religion, and to excite these is the object of 
their every effort. They reject the use of reason as impious, 
deprecate morality apart from their peculiar system as dead 
works, and rest salvation upon an impassioned and personal 
feeling towards the Saviour, which they term faith. Their error 
is to regard emotion as the end instead of the instrument of 
religion, and to rest satisfied with having excited it, without suf- 
ficiently attending to the necessity of training religious senti- 
ment into a practical principle^ ere it can deserve the name of 
religion. 

The opposite party lay the whole stress of their teaching on 
the acceptance of dogmas, obedience to the Church, outward 
acts of conformity, and diligent use of rites and ceremonies, — 
their motto is Works^ in contradistinction to Faith, They allow 
the worldly knowledge, pursuits, and pleasures forbidden by 
their opponents, not, indeed, without stigmatizing them equally 
as worldly, but regarding them as necessary to the mass of 
mankind, and expiated by the strict observance of Church rites. 
They reject reason with equal contempt, not because its use is 
blamable, but because it is of no use, in matters where the 
Church is the only guide. Salvation, according to them, de- 
pends upon the accident of being bom in the true Church, and 
by thus making it entirely irrespective of human volition, they 
meet the opposite extreme of their opponents. Their error is to 
attach value to external acts independently of the inward prin- 
ciple from whence they spring. 

These are, of course, only the general characteristics of each 
party, within which a thousand shades of individual difierences 
exist. And what are the general results ? Amongst religion- 
ists of the first class, we meet with the darkest and narrowest 
views of human nature, while, with strange inconsistency, it is 
the emotional or passionate element of that nature to which 
they invariably address their appeals. Amongst them, also, we 
find the habit of morbidly analyzing every emotion and magni- 
fying impulses into Divine calls. In ordinary times, they are 
too often marked by a frivolous and worldly spirit, busying it- 
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self with sacred things hecause denied any other outlet, and in 
times of excitement bursting into the wildest fanaticism. Their 
general tone of morals is low, the natural consequence of con- 
sidering emotions of more importance than practical habits, and 
with the more extreme of the party there exists a dread of sci- 
ence, and a contempt for literature, art, and the refinement of 
mind attending their cultivation, which sufficiently prove that 
they, at least, believe revealed religion to have a different 
source than the Author of nature and of man. For to think 
ourselves more religious than our neighbors, because our dress 
is less graceful, our manners less pleasing, and our minds more 
ignorant and uncultivated, is to shake the very foundation of 
revealed religion : its derivation from Him who gave us the 
sense of beauty we despise, the social instincts which we vio- 
late, and the love of knowledge we condemn. 

With the other party science is equally dreaded, and with 
justice, for science deals only with facts, and recognizes no au- 
thority but proof. Its searching daylight would ill suit a sys- 
tem which requires the double veil of mysticism and antiquity 
to conceal the unsoundness of its foundations and lend dignity 
to its claims. But learning and art find with them a better ac- 
ceptance ; they cultivate the imagination, the senses, and the 
memory, that their exuberance may stifle reason. They give 
ample scope to worldly pursuits and pleasures, lest the activity 
repressed in one direction should turn to free inquiry, and end 
in the rejection of their trammels. They will wink at the vice 
which attends daily services, and subscribes to the building of 
churches, as the other party wink at the vice which can elo- 
quently portray its temptations, and give to a prayer- meeting 
the triumph of its apparent conversion. Bigotry and intoler- 
ance have ever been common to both, — a fact made but too 
apparent in the present day, by the manner in which every 
question is treated which bears, however remotely, on religious 
topics. Let the signal be but given, and the flame of intoler- 
ance bursts forth, overpowering the voice of justice, honesty, 
and benevolence, causing the infidel to sneer, and the good man 
to mourn over his kind. 
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If we trace such errors as thes^ to their source, we find it in 
a misappreheasion of the real object of the Christian reveladon. 
In both the views of religiqn we have glanced at above, that 
object is represented to be the publication of certain dogmas, 
belief in which is required as the indispensable condition of salva- 
tion. Orthodox belief is thus substituted for, or, at least, placed 
far above, the inward discipline and purification of the heart, as 
a means of acceptance with Grod. We are well aware that 
those who hold this view consider moral regeneration as the 
natural and necessary consequence of right belief, and as unat- 
tainable without it ; but the history of those Christian commu- 
nities which have laid the most rigid stress upon orthodoxy but 
too clearly proves the fallacy of this doctrine. The bloody an- 
nals of that Church whose mission was to preach ^^ peace on 
earth, and good-will towards men,'' the crimes which have been 
committed in the vain attempt to produce that uniformity of be- 
lief which the very nature of things rendered impossible, teach 
us the consequences of fixing men's attention solely upon creeds 
and formulas, and drawing it away from the living principles of 
religion. 

Were the doctrine that right belief is the condition of salva- 
tion true, we might well exclaim, in despair, " Who then shall 
be saved ? " The Christian Scriptures contain no compendium 
of faith, no creed, no formulary of doctrine, no direct and ex- 
plicit declaration of that which constitutes right belief.* We 
must deduce the articles of our faith by the careful and elabo- 
rate comparison of text with texit, passage with passage, testing 
each separate conclusion by its harmony with the spirit of the 
whole. To do this requires the arduous exercise of reason, on 
writings neither systematic nor scientific, and subject to the in- 
herent vagueness and inaccuracy of human language, as the 
only vehicle by which Divine truth could be conveyed to us. 
We are, indeed, promised the help of the Spirit of Truth in all 
earnest and single-minded search for truth, but still we can 

• See Archbishop Whately's Essays, First Series. Essay on Omission 
of Articles of Faith, &c., in the New Testament 
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have no certainty that we shall be secured against error, and we 
have the more reason to acknowledge the possibility of error, 
since we know that, from the earliest ages of Christianity, wide 
difierences on points of belief have prevailed amongst men 
whose lives proved them to be equally sincere and devoted fol- 
lowers of Christ. It is, moreover, evident that the long and dif- 
ficult process of reasoning by which doctrines are deduced from 
writings like those of the New Testament, is wholly beyond the 
capacity of the great mass of mankind. To obviate its neces- 
sity, each church has drawn up or adopted some formulary of 
Christian faith in the shape of a creed or articles ; and such a 
compendium, where it is not imposed as binding on the con- 
sciences of men, is of undoubted utility, as tending to preserve 
the ignorant and unreasoning masses from gross or mischievous 
error ; but still it offers no security that the doctrines it contains 
are that absolute truth, belief in which, on the assumed grounds, 
is necessary to salvation. '' If we look abroad,'\says Jeremy 
Taylor, " and consider how there is scarce any church but is 
highly charged by many adversaries in many things, possibly 
we may see a reason to charge every one of them in some 
things ; and what shall we do then ? The Church of Rome 
hath spots enough, and all the world is inquisitive enough to find 
out more, and to represent these to her greatest disadvantage. 
The Greek churches deny the procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Son. If that be false doctrine, she is highly to blame ; if it 
be not, then all the Western churches are to blame for saying 
the contrary. And there is no church that is in prosperity, but 
alters her doctrine every age, either by bringing in new doc- 
trines or by contradicting her old ; which shows that none are 
satisfied with themselves, or with their own confessions. And, 
since all churches believe themselves fallible, that only excepted 
which all other churches say is most of all deceived, it were 
strange if, in so many articles, they had not mistaken every 
one of them in something or other. The Lutheran churches 
maintain consubstantiation ; the Zuinglians are sacramentaries ; 
the Calvinists are fierce in the matters of absolute predetermi- 
nation, and all these reject episcopacy; which the primitive 
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Church would have made no doubt to have called heresy. The 
Socinians profess a portentous number of strange opinions; 
they deny the Holy Trinity, and the satisfaction of our blessed 
Saviour. The Anabaptists laugh at pasdobaptism ; the Ethio- 
pian churches are Nestorian. Where, then, shall we fix our 
confidence, or join communion ? To pitch upon any one of 
these is to throw the dice, if salvation be to be had only in one 
of them, and that every error that by chance hath made a sect, 
and is distinguished by a name, be damnable.^' * 

It follows from this view of the wide and irreconcilable dif- 
ferences between different sections of the Christian Church, that, 
if salvation does depend on dogmatic belief, and if our belief 
must be deduced from the interpretation of Scripture, we have 
no alternative but to accept with the Romanists the necessity of 
an infallible interpreter of Scripture, or to rest our salvation on 
the greater acuteness and subtilty of our intellects, — an idea 
so monstrous, that we doubt whether any one ever adopted it in 
its naked absurdity. It was the consciousness of this absurdity, 
coupled with belief in the necessity of orthodox faith to salva- 
tion, which prepared the way for the bold assumption by the 
Church of Rome of that infallibility which alone could make 
her interpretation of Scripture binding on men's consciences, 
and, as a logical consequence, of the right to persecute heretics, 
who, on the assumed grounds, were the wilful opponents of Di- 
vine truth. Her intolerance was perfectly consistent ; and her 
edifice, though built upon a falsehood, was in itself intact. 

The time came when the falsehood was exposed. The Re- 
formers showed the emptiness of Rome's assumption of infalli- 
bility, and claimed the right of private judgment The admis- 
sion of this right involved the admission that every honest opinion 
is morally blameless, and consequently cannot affect salvation ; 
but to this inevitable consequence of their own doctrine the Re- 
formers were blind, and the fundamental error of making our 
acceptance with God to depend on right belief — that is to say, 
on the decisions of the intellect instead of the dispositions of 

* A Discourse on the Liberty of Prophesying. Epistle Dedicatoiy. 
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the heart — remained in full force. Each of the Keformed 
churches £isserted its own creed to be the only saving faith, 
and condemned its opponents as mercilessly as the Inquisition 
itself. They practically assumed the very infallibility they de- 
nied to Rome, and with glaring inconsistency refused to others 
the right of private judgment they had claimed for themselves. 
The same error and the same inconsistency exist to this day, 
three hundred years after the first bold assertion of the free- 
dom of the human mind ; and though justice has so far pre- 
vailed, that opinions are now secure from civil punishment, yet 
the bitterness expressed against dissenters, the intolerance of 
different sects towards each other, and the moral condemnation 
passed on those whose religious opinions differ from our own, 
show how deeply rooted this error is. " All these mischiefs 
proceed not from this, that all men are not of one mind, — for 
that is neither necessary nor possible, — but that every opinion 
is made an article of faith, every article is a ground of a quar- 
rel, every quarrel makes a faction, every faction is zealous, and 
all zeal pretends for Grod, and whatever is for God cannot be 
too much ; we, by this time, are come to that pass ; we think 
we love not Grod except we hate our brother, and we have not 
the virtue of religion unless we persecute all religions but our 
own ; for lukewarmness is so odious to God and man, that we, 
proceeding furiously upon these mistakes, by supposing we pre- 
serve the body, we destroy the soul of religion, or, by being 
zealous for faith, — or, which is all one, that which we mis- 
take for faith, — we are cold in charity, and so lose the reward 
of both." ♦ 

This fatal error has justly thrown Protestantism open Uy. 
the ridicule and censure of Roman Catholics for its incon- 
sistency and interminable dissensions ; and till it shall have 
been rooted out by the full admission of the right of each in- 
dividual to examine and judge for himself, and our dissen- 
sions healed by unity in the spirit of Christ, under every di- 
versity of creeds and forms. Protestantism must fall infinitely 

* Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying. 
37 
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abort of the uiiiver8alit3r, the power, and the purity of Chris- 
tian truth. 

It cannot he too often repeated, that whenever we assert the 
doctrines we hold to be the one and saving truth, and condemn 
as impious contrary opinions, however honestly fcHined, we as- 
sume infallibility for ourselves or our church.* If, as Protes- 
tants, we reject the infallibility of any human church, and hold 
that all doctrines are derived from uninspired interpretation, we 
can make no reservation in favor of this or that dogma, which 
we hold to be more espeoially necessary ; for by our own ad-, 
mission cXL doctrines rest on the same falliUe grounds of hu- 
man interpretation, and oil therefore must be liable to error. 
To be consistent with our own principles, we must admit that 
Hneere and earnest conviction is the only test we have a right 
to require of the religious feelings of another, and that the 
errors which may follow from such a ccmviction are amenable 
to no human tribunal, and can be judged by Him alone ^^ to 
whom all hearts are open." ^' Who art thou," says St Paul 
(Rom. xiv.), "that judgest another man^s servant? To his 
own master he standeth or falleth." — " Let us not therefore 
judge one another any more : but judge this rather, that no man 
put a stumbling-block, or an occasion to fall in his brother^s 
way. For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost For he 
that in these things serveth Christ is acceptable to God^ and ap- 
proved of men." If these truths were practically, no less than 
tacitly, acknowledged, bigotry and intolerance would disap- 
pear. When prompted to resent dissent from our opinions, we 
should, in obedien<l5e to our Saviour's rebuke, " remember what 
manner of spirit we are df," and, conscious of our own liability 

* " Whether we assert a doctrine to be true from our own views of it, or 
whether we assert the views of others concerning it to be correct, we are 
equally laying down a judgment of our own ; a judgment in the one case 
directly on a doctrine, in the other case on the correctness of other people's 
views, but in both cases equally a conclusion of our own minds ; and if we 
at any time act upon the assumption that such a conclusion cannot possi- 
bly be wrong, we take for granted our own infallibility." — Bailey's Essays 
on the Formation and Publication of Opinions. 
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to error, we should be more patient of the errors of others. In 
proportion to the earnestness of our own convictions, and of our 
sincerity in acting upon them, we should respect the convic* 
tions of our brethren, and be caroful to visit only on moral de* 
pravity that indignation which is now too often lavished on sup* 
posed error of belief. 

The proofs given elsewhere of the involuntary nature of be«> 
lief* must make it evident to those who reflect candidly on the 
subject, that our acceptance with God cannot depend on that 
over which by his own law the will has no power. Moral re* 
sponsibility can attach only to voluntary acts, and the injustice 
which should make man responsible for the involuntary conclu- 
sions of his intellect is xitterly incompatible with the character 
of an all-good and all-just God. 

The almost universal prevalence of the error we have been 
combating arises, we believe, from its being so seldom clearly 
and distinctly set before us, with the consequences it involves. 
Creeds and formularies of belief are so early and so strenu- 
ously insisted upon, that we lose sight of the fact that they are 
simply deductions of human reason.t They acquire a siuictity 
which belongs only to the Scriptures themselves, and are sub- 
mitted to as of equal authority. Assent to the abstract propo- 
sitions they embody, as the absolute truth contained in God^s 
message to us, is confounded with the moral feeling of faith in 
the message itself, which is the ground of obedience. We will 
try to make this clearer by an illustration : — Suppose a father 
to send a message from a distant country to his children at 
home, on the manner in which he wishes them to act during his 
absence, with regard to their own conduct, to the cultivation of 
his lands, the general management of his property, the treat- 
ment of his tenants and the poor. Suppose, also, that the mes- 
sage contains rather the principles on which they are to act, — 

* See Chap. Y. § 3. 

t We cannot help noticing here the inconsistency of those who, while 
most strongly deprecating the use of reason in religion, actually make sal- 
TEtion to depend on the justness of the conclusions arrived at by the very 
llMMilty they exhort us to renounce. 
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resting on truths implied, but not explicitly stated, — than direct 
precepts. His children, of different ages and capacities, and 
trained in different schools, will receive very different impres- 
sions from this message. Their first business is, of course, to 
ascertain that the message does come from their father ; the 
next, to obey its injunctions. Here, however, begins the diffi- 
culty ; for although all are agreed as to the general principles 
on which they are required to act, they diflfer widely as to their 
application, and especially in their views of the implied truths 
on which the principles rest. The most despotic spirit among 
them will say, '' I believe my father meant so and so, and you 
must believe as I do, or you will altogether lose his counte- 
nance and favor." This is the argument of orthodoxy. The 
wisest among them will say, — " We shall never agree in the 
meaning of words which admit of different interpretations, and 
of which our different habits of mind and degrees of knowl- 
edge lead us to take different views ; but we can all agree in 
this, that each ought conscientiously to act upon that which he 
believes to be our father's will and meaning. Had he intended 
that his favor should depend on our all holding exactly the 
same view of the abstract truths implied in his message, he 
would have conveyed it to us in such a manner as to preclude 
the possibility of error." This is the doctrine of toleration. Had 
it been more general, the crimes which disgraced Christianity in 
former ages, the quarrels and divisions which dishonor it now, 
might have been spared. We should not, to preserve a doc- 
trine, have destroyed the last commandment of our Divine 
Master, — " Love one another as I have loved you." 

The constant sense of the fallibility of our own views, which 
is necessary to produce due tolerance of the views of others, 
does not imply that we are always to be in a state of doubt 
" To believe,'*'* says Archbishop Whateiy, in the essay before 
referred to, " any doctrines to be erroneous, which we sincerely 
hold, is impossible, and a contradiction in terms; to suspect 
them of error, is by no means necessary ; but it is necessary to 
acknowledge and to allow for the possibility of error in every 
church, and in every man But the self-distrust, and 
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perpetual care, and diligent watchfulness, and openness to con- 
viction, here recommended, are so far from necessarily imply-* 
ing a state of painful and unceasing doubt, that, as they fur- 
nish the best safeguard against error, so they afford the best 
grounds for a cheering hope of having attained truth. The 
more cautious we are, both as individuals and as a church, to 
* work out our salvation with fear and trembling,' the better 
founded trust may we entertain that ' God worketh in us both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.' As long as all such 
human compositions as I have been speaking of (creeds and 
articles of faith) are left open to inquiry, and are incessantly 
tried by Scripture and by reason ; as long as we hold ourselves 
ready to renounce any that shall be proved unscriptural, and to 
alter in form any that shall be proved ine:^pedient ; and as long 
as we keep these compositions to their own proper uses, and 
make the Scriptures our only standard of appeal for the proof 
of any doctrine, *^ so long we shall have been making that use, 
both of the Bible and of the Church, of reason and of revela- 
tion, of all the advantages, natural and supernatural, that we 
enjoy, which Divine wisdom evidently designed ; so long we 
shall have been doing our utmost to conform to the will of 
God ; and so long, consequently, we shall have the better rea- 
son for cherishing an humble hope that He, the Spirit of Truth, 
is, and will be, with us, to enlighten our understanding, to guide 
our conduct, and to lead us onwards to that state in which faith 
shall be succeeded by sight, and hope by enjoyment." * 

We find, then,-^ 1st. That all creeds, articles of faith, and 
formularies of doctrine, however true and valuable in themselves, 
are conclusions drawn from Scripture by the reason of unin- 
spired men, and therefore liable to all the errors human rea- 
son is exposed to. 2d. That, from the nature of the Scriptures 
themselves, and the nature of the human mind, differences 
have necessarily arisen with regard to these points, and have 
widely prevailed in every age of the Christian Church. The 
inference appears to us inevitable, namely, that no church or 

* Whately's Eflsays. Fotirdi EMaj, First Series. 
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individual can have a right to assert that adhesion to any pe- 
culiar confession of faith is the condition of salvation. 

It will, however, he objected by many, that it is not any 
human church, but God himself, who,Hhrough the Scriptures, 
has declared faith essential to salvation. The term faith^ as 
used in the Scriptures, appears to us, however, to bear a far 
different meaning from the belief in dogmas attributed to it by 
one party, or the mystical sense superadded to that belief by 
another. We cannot do better here than to quote Dr. darkens 
definition of faith in his excellent sermon on that subject : — 
^^ Faith is that firm belief of things at present not seen ; that 
conviction upon the mind of the truth of the promises and 
threatenings made known by God in the Gospel, of the certain 
reality of the rewards and punishments of the life to come, 
which enables a man, in opposition to all the temptations of a 
corrupt world, to obey God, in expectation of an invisible re- 
ward hereafter. This is that faith which in Scripture is always 
represented as a moral virtue, nay, as the principal moral virtue, 
and the root and spring of all other iporal virtues ; because it 
is an act, not of the understanding only, but also and chiefly of 
the will, so to consider impartially, to approve and embrace the 
doctrine of the Gospel, as to make it the great rule of our life 
and actions. By this faith it is we must be justified, and by this 
it is that the ancients, whose example is celebrated in this chap- 
ter (Heb. xi.), obtained, as the Apostle expresses it, a good 

report This is a very easy and intelligible notion 

of faith ; and such a notion as shows plainly how faith is not 
a mere speculative act of the understanding, but a substantial, 
practical, moral virtue." * 

We must refer our readers to the sermon itself for the dif- 
ferent meanings which the word faith is used to express in 
Scripture. The passage is too long for quotation, and we must 
content ourselves with briefly stating that none of them express 
the simple assent of the understanding to formulas of belief, or, 
to use the words of Dr. Clarke, " (as some understand it), a con- 

* Clarke's Sermons. Sermon I. 
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fident credulity in they know not what, in whatever their teach- 
ers require them to believe ; and that, perhaps, with so much 
the greater assurance, as the things are more absurd and un- 
reasonable to be believed." In support of these views, which 
are at once Scriptural and rational, we may add that the strongest 
condemnation pronounced by our Saviour against unbelief is 
in a very remarkable manner applied to the depravity of the 
will producing vnlful blindness to moral truth. " They that 
believe not on me are condemned already," says our Saviour, 
and adds this striking explanation : ^^ And this is the condemna' 
tioHy that they loved darkness better than light, because their 
deeds were eviV* It must be a wilful perversion, which applies 
the sentence here so clearly pronounced on those who love 
darkness hecause their cTeeds are evil, to the humble, earnest, 
and single-hearted inquirer after truth, whose only error, if error 
it be, is to have formed different conclusions from our own, on 
doctrines which the Scripture only partially reveals, and on 
which the best and wisest of men have widely differed. 

The very doubt and difficulty with which those doctrines have 
ever been surrounded might be considered a sufficient proof 
that a just and merciful God has not made the eternal destiny 
of so fallible a creature as man to depend on a right apprehen- 
sion of them. It is surely but reasonable to suppose, that, a 
revelation having been vouchsafed for a particular end, that end 
would be explicitly stated, and the conditions of its attainment 
expressed so clearly as to preclude all doubt or hesitation. If, 
in accordance with this supposition, we assume that the end of 
the Christian revelation was to declare the deadly nature of sin, 
and to teach mankind, blinded by their owh corruption, the 
principles which should guide human conduct, and the motives 
which make human actions acceptable in the eyes of Grod, we 
find in every page of the New Testament corroborative proof 
of the justness of our assumption. While abstract dogmas are 
left to be inferred from detached passages, or deduced by elab- 
orate reasoning from the analysis and comparison of different 
texts, the moral law is resplendent with light. The moral re- 
generation of man by the infusion of new motives and new 
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aims, by the conquest of his spiritual over his sensual nature, is 
held out in every page as the great end of revelation ; and to 
afford him the means of this regeneration is represented as the 
one object of Christ^s life and death. Love towards (rod, lovd 
towards man, ceaseless advance towards perfection, — these are 
enforced with a clearness which no doubt can obscure ; the 
living principles whence they flow are manifested in their full- 
est development in the character and life of Christ as our great 
example, and their presence is required as the sole and unfail- 
ing test of his true disciples. ^^ By this,'' said Christ himself in 
the last solemn hours of his sojourn on earth, ^^ shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples," — not by belief in this or that 
view of the unfathomable mysteries which my words have ob- 
scurely intimated, and which, your faculties are incapable of 
grasping, -^ but by thUy *^ if ye have love one to another,^'* (John 
xiv. 35.) 

The consideration of the widely different views of religion we 
have pointed out naturally leads us to examine the grounds on 
which we must form our religious belief, in other words, the 
evidences of Christianity. Every rational being, — that is to 
say, every being whose religion is not merely an inherited cus- 
tom, — but who, according to the injunction of St Peter,* is 
" ready to give a reason for the hope that is in him," will seek 
that reason in the evidence adduced for the facts and doctrines 
he is called upon to believe. This evidence is of two kinds : — 
First, the historical and critical evidence on which rests the 
proof of the historical truth of the writings in the New Testa- 
ment and the genuineness of the writings themselves. Secondly, 
moral evidence, on which rests the proof that those writings 
contain a revelation from God. 

Historical and critical evidence is accessible only to the 
learned. To weigh it requires a habit of historical criticism, a 
knowledge of the ancient languages, and of the history, man- 
ners, and literature of the nations recorded in the Scriptures, 
attainable by few, while the researches of historians and philol- 

• 1 Peter ilL 15. 
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ogists open every day a wider field of inquiry. The result of 
such investigations has indeed been condensed into popular 
works and adapted to general readers, but even these require, 
to be properly understood, a degree of education from which 
the great masses of the people must ever be debarred. Moral 
evidence, on the contrary, is accessible to all, and to most re- 
flecting minds it will appear to carry with it much greater 
weight, and be infinitely more difiicult to refute, than the other. 
Aware of this fact, the enemies of Christianity have principally 
directed their attacks against the historical and critical evi- 
dences, and thereby led Christians themselves to dwell almost 
exclusively on the latter, to the comparative neglect of the moral 
proof. Historical evidence, again, is necessarily weakened by 
the lapse of time, while the moral evidence gains from it addi- 
tional force. To the immediate disciples of the Saviour, many 
principles which he promulgated, such, for instance, as religious 
tolerance and the equality of all men and races before God, 
must have appeared startling novelties, and been accepted only 
as matters of faith ; to us, who have seen them developed in the 
long course of ages, worked out by experience into the funda- 
mental principles of modern civilization, they bring irrefragable 
evidence of the superhuman wisdom of Him who first declared 
them. Again, the accordance of the representation of the Di- 
vine character given in the Christian Scriptures with that un- 
doubted expression of God's will and attributes written in the 
laws of nature, is a moral proof of the strongest kind ; but 
stronger still is that which appeals to the consciousness of every 
human being, and rests on the harmony between the wants, and 
feelings, and infirmities of our nature, and the revelation which 
professes to adapt itself to them. The ignorant peasant, as he 
hears amidst the cares and sorrows of his toilsome life the call, 
" Come unto me, ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest," feels that the voice is of One who is touched 
with the feeling of his infirmities, and he needs no elaborate 
proof to convince him that the words are those of Divine love. 
The moral law of the Gospel bears the same incontestible evi- 
dence in its appeal to conscience, and to the practical fruits of 
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obedience. The proof, indeed, gains in intensity, in proportion 
to the knowledge and powers of reflection of the mind that con- 
templates it. For the more deeply we study human nature in 
the operation of our own minds and in the pages of history, 
the more striking will appear the adaptation of Christianity to its 
wants, to its position on earth, and to the laws of our being ; the 
better shall we appreciate how Divine was the wisdom which in 
an age like that of Christ dictated the doctrines of the Gospel, 
— amidst universal corruption laid down the principles of the 
purest morality, — sprung from a nation of bigots, preached 
religious tolerance, — nursed amidst the utmost rigidity of forms, 
declared that the Spirit alone giveth life, and through the clamor 
of contending sects of philosophers comprehended within its 
view the whole nature of man, overlooked no principle, violated 
no feeling, and, whilst requiring that every thought be brought 
into obedience to Christ, made that obedience one and the same 
with the highest perfection of man's nature. Such proofs as 
these are indestructible as the law of God written in our hearts ; 
they rest upon the testimony of reason and conscience, and 
against them the cavil of the critical disputant, the sneer of the 
scoffer, are levelled in vain. 

But strikingly as these proofs appeal to the heart and con- 
sciences of all, even the most unlearned, yet to estimate their 
full force, and to build upon them a consistent and comprehen- 
sive system of faith and practice, requires habits of reflection, 
and the close and thoughtful study of Scripture. We must have 
reflected on the constitution of our own minds, on the end and 
aim of our being, on the means required to attain them, and the 
obstacles which impede our progress, before we can estimate to 
its full extent how far Christianity is adapted to our position, 
supplies our wants, and assists our efforts. Again, we must 
have carefully and thoughtfully studied Scripture to ascertain 
the principles it inculcates, and the motives to action it holds 
out, that we may be able to trace that accordance between the 
truths it reveals, and the truths already known to us by con- 
sciousness and experience, on which rests the proof of its Di- 
vine origin. 
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It would be impossible for us within our narrow limits to at- 
tempt giving any thing like a guide to the study of Scripture. 
We must content ourselves with a few suggestions as to the 
general method in which it should be conducted, and the spirit 
by which it should be animated, which, if they have no other 
utility, may serve to put our readers on their guard against the 
narrow and sectarian methods too commonly pursued. The 
first step towards the useful study of the Bible, as of any other 
book, is to set clearly before us the object for which we enter 
upon it. To take it up with a vague notion that we shall de- 
rive benefit from its perusal, or with a general intention of stud- 
ying its contents, will lead to results equally vague and unde- 
termined. Both our object and the method we mean to pursue 
must be at the very outset clearly defined in our minds, in or- 
der to arrive at definite results. The two principal objects in 
all religious study of Scripture are, — 1st, to ascertain the in- 
trinsic proofs of its authenticity as a revelation from God ; 
2dly, when that authenticity is established, to ascertain what are 
the truths it reveals to us, which claim our belief and should 
regulate our practice. 

The method to be pursued must, of course, differ in some 
respects, according as one or other of these is the immediate 
object of our study. One general and most important rule is, 
however, applicable to both cases, i. e. to seek throughout our 
study of Scripture for its general purport and spirit^ as the 
only safe ground on which to rest our conclusions. ^^ The let- 
ter killeth," said our Saviour, ^^ but the spirit giveth life.'' The 
annals of religious controversy read us a bitter, commentary on 
the truth of his words. It is scarcely stating the fact too broadly 
to say, that all the divisions by which the unity of the Church 
of Christ has been destroyed, and the bond of Christian broth- 
erhood cast to the winds by the fierce hatred of theological op- 
ponents, have arisen from the subtile examination of the letter, 
to the neglect of the spirit, of the Gospel. A very superficial 
glance at the history of controversy will bear out our assertion, 
and it is but too painfully confirmed by the sectarian disputes 
of the present day, which in almost every case turn upon the 
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verbal interpretation of individual texts. Verbal criticism of 
this kind is very useful in throwing light upon obscure modes 
of expression, or in establishing by grammatical analysis the 
genuineness of any disputed passage ; but it should never be 
made the ground of any important doctrine, unless we wish to 
expose our faith to all the chances of verbal error, which result 
from the very msuiner in which the Scriptures were written 
and transmitted to us.* 

Another point to be remembered with regard to the New 
Testament is, that its authors wrote popularly, not scientifi- 
cally.f They did not intend to build up a system of scientific 
theology, but to teach all classes of men the general relations 
existing between man and his Creator, and the principles and 
duties arising from them. In such writings it would be useless 
to look for the strict definition of terms, the careful use of them 
only in the sense included in the definition, and the logical ar- 
rangement of parts, which belong to scientific works, and still 
more useless to interpret them by the rules of scientific analy- 
sis. We cannot give a better illustration of the danger of rest- 
ing points of faith on the interpretation of particular passages, 
than the use the Church of Rome has made of the famous 
text, — " Thy name is Peter, and on this rock will I build my 
church." On this text Rome has again and again asserted the 
Divine authority of the Pope as the representative of St. Peter ; 
and Protestants, on the other hand, have expended much labor 
and ingenuity to prove that the grammatical construction of the 
sentence does not bear out her assumption. The momentous 
question of the spiritual freedom or servitude of the Christian 
world has thus been made to turn on a point of Greek gram- 
mar ! Had these opponents of the Papal power turned from 
the letter of a single text to the spirit of the whole Gospel, they 
would have found in its irreconcilable opposition to the spirit of 
Papacy a refutation of the Popish claims as complete and in- 
disputable as the verbal proof is weak and imperfect. 

* We refer our readers to the cautions already given in Chap. IX. on 
the vagueness and obscurity of language. 

t See Whately's Essays on some of the Difficulties m the Writings of 
St. Paul. Second Series. Essay III. p. 126. 
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The moral evidence, resting on the accordance of the gener- 
al purport and spirit of the Gospel with the law written on our 
rational and moral nature, affords the only safe test for the 
interpretation of separate passages or the truth of particular 
doctrines. On this evidence rests, as we have already shown, 
the proof that a religion comes from God ; it follows, that if 
any interpretation be in contradiction with it, we must either 
renounce the test, and with it the proof of our religion, or 
renounce the interpretation as an erroneous one. Thus any 
interpretation of Scripture which requires our belief in propo- 
sitions contrary to reason, or which impugns the justice and 
benevolence of God by imputing to him the passions and the 
malignity which belong only to our conception of a demon, must. 
be condemned as erroneous, since it stands in direct contradic- 
tion to the moral evidence of revelation, i. e. the accordance of 
its declarations with the laws impressed on our minds, and with 
the attributes of the Creator as manifested in his works. We 
have no alternative in cases like this but to reject such doctrines 
as irreconcilable with our rational nature, or, by excluding rea*^ 
son from the domain of religion, to sink the latter into a mere 
local superstition. 

We must guard ourselves here against being supposed to 
mean, first, that we are to believe only what we can under* 
stand ; or, secondly, that there is nothing in Scripture but what 
unassisted reason might have discovered. The second of these 
assertions is refuted by the fact we have already stated, that 
there are many truths in the Gospel, which only now, after a 
lapse of eighteen centuries, are beginning to be slowly appre- 
hended, and practically applied to human life ; and others, of 
a far higher order, which reason, though it might catch faint 
glimpses of them, could never have established as the beacon- 
lights of human faith and hope, without His mission, who, in 
revealing them, "brought life and immortality to light." Again, 
to say, that we are to believe only what we can understand, 
were to substitute knowledge for faith^ and to limit God's in- 
finite truth to our finite comprehension. Such an assertion is 
contradicted by the experience of every hour, for of the things. 

38 
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even that we see and handle, how many are there that we un- 
derstand ? We live in the midst of mysteries. Life and 
death, — our own minds, — our own bodies, — the universe 
which surrounds us, — the laws that govern us, — are they not 
so many mysteries unfathomable as God himself ? An enlight- 
ened and reasoning mind, aware of the narrow limits of our 
knowledge, and the infinitude of our ignorance, will be more 
inclined to believe than to disbelieve, and to say with Hamlet, 
to him who would explain all things and reject what is inex- 
plicable, — 

" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in thy philosophy.'* 

It is the chiaracteristic of unreasoning ignorance to be scep- 
tical of every thing which docs not come within the limits of its 
narrow experience, as the barbarian king who refused to be- 
lieve that water could be turned into solid ice, because he had 
never seen it. The reasoning mind demands only two condi- 
tions to its belief : first, that the fact be supported by trustwor- 
thy evidence ; and, secondly, that it be not contrary to reason 
itself.* Such a mind may rationally believe in a well-attested 
miracle, because there is nothing contrary to reason in the sup- 
position that the Author of Nature may, for a great purpose, 
suspend his ordinary laws, or bring into action others of which 
we are ignorant. But no evidence, though it were that of an 
angel from heaven, could make us believe that two and two 
make five, or that the whole is not equal to all its parts, because 
belief in such a proposition requires the abdication of reason, 
and with it alj power of distinguishing between truth and false- 
hood. Hence it is, that the supporters of every absurd doctrine 
in religion have naturally declaimed against the use of reason, 
and striven to debar it from any exercise in religious matters ; 
and the blind faith they have inculcated first opened the door 
to scepticism. Infidelity is the natural heir to superstition. 

In searching Scripture for practical rules of conduct, we 

* Sec Chap. IV. on Conscience. 
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must be equally careful not to lose sight of its oneness, — so to 
speak, of the inseparable connection of all its parts. In another 
chapter* we have shown that we must seek in the Gospel for 
principles, not for minute directions, applicable to particular 
circumstances. Those principles must be deduced in the same 
manner as articles of faith, not from any separate text or class 
of texts, but from the whole tenor of the Grospel. We must 
refer our readers to Archbishop Whately's excellent '* Essay 
on the Mode of conveying Moral Precepts in the New Testa- 
ment^'* t for an illustration of the manner -in which each part of 
Scripture is necessary to explain the rest ; how it is only from 
the whole, connected, balanced, and modified by the combina- 
tion of parts, that we can learn the full purport and scope of 
God's message to us. The whole building is fitly framed to- 
gether ; and if we contemplate only one or two stones in it, and 
overlook their place in the general design, and their connection 
with other parts, our view of the Gospel system will fall as far 
short of the truth, and our consequent practice as far below our 
Christian model, as bur conception includes only detached por- 
tions instead of the harmonious and perfect whole. 

We shall gain much, in studying the Bible, if we study it not 
only in its general purport, but with reference to its place in the 
general scheme of human life. There are few errors more 
pernicious than that of supposing that we study it aright by 
studying it exclusively. So partial and narrow a view must be 
misleading. We should rather bring to bear on the Scriptures 
every ray of light we can gather from collateral sources. 
Whatever bears upon the history of the human race must bear 
also upon the revelation which was given to raise that race from 
degradation, and light it onward to its final destiny. Some prej- 
udices, some received notions, may be shaken by this mode of 
investigation, but the result will be a more comprehensive and 
far more noble view of revealed religion. We may find the 



* See Appendix B. 

t Sec also Whately's Essay "On Apparent Contradictions in Scrip- 
tare." Essays, Second Series. 
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Bible not so complete in itself as we had imagined, we may dis- 
cover that, in the science and chronology it never was intended 
to teach, it adopts the popular errors of the people whom it im- 
mediately addressed ; but at the same time we shall learn to 
place it far higher as a part of the great scheme of God's prov- 
idence, than as a complete scheme in itself. We shall better 
appreciate its influence on man's nature and destiny by compar- 
ing it with other religious system^. With that, as with the 
physical creation, the more enlarged is our knowledge, the more 
cultivated our perceptions, the more shall we discover of grand- 
eur, beauty, and harmony ; and the homage we are now too 
often superstitiously inclined to pay to the record itself, we shall 
ther^address with undivided heart to its great Author. 

There are but too many who from circumstances or from 
want of mental vigor are debarred this noble study, who must 
ever be content to rest their faith on the simple assertion of 
those who, by natural or assumed right, are their guides and 
rulers ; but surely those whom nature or fortune has placed in 
a more favorable position will not reject or barter the high priv- 
ilege thus granted to them. Such a study would be full of in- 
terest did we regard the Bible simply as an historical record of 
events or a collection of writings that have widely affected hu- 
man destiny ; but when we regard it as the law of life, as the 
revelation of immortality, as the word of God interpreting his 
works, we must surely feel that none other can compare with 
it in interest and importance, and that the reading of Scripture 
should not be the mere habit of pious routine, but the exercise 
of the highest faculties God has given us in the discovery of 
his will and truth. 

It would seem scarcely necessary to repeat here the cautions 
we have already given in another place with regard to the spirit 
in which truth must be sought, but the subject is too important 
to be passed over without further notice. The narrative of the 
inquiry addressed to our Saviour by the Pharisees, as to the au- 
thority by which he performed his miracles, and his refusal to 
answer them after their uncandid evasion of his own questions, 
is pregnant with instruction to us. The Pharisees were want- 
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ing in the love of truth ; they had not the honesty to acknowl- 
edge openly that which they secretly admitted, and their inqui- 
ries were evidently dictated by curiosity, not unmingled with 
malignity. The answer of Christ is that which we may be as- 
sured will be given to all who inquire in the same spirit : — 
" Neither tell I you by what authority I do these things." * If 
humility, candor, and anxious watchfulness against those pre- 
vious habits of thought and feeling which might affect our judg- 
ment, be necessary in seeking any truth, how far more neces- 
sary when seeking that which is so momentous in its results, 
so involved with early prejudices and associations, and so inti- 
mately connected with every feeling, every hope, and every 
fear, that, after the most strenuous efforts to discern it, we must 
yet acknowledge in deepest humility how great are the chances 
on the side of error. 

The wisest, the most learned, the most experienced, have 
need of this humility : what then shall we say to the young, 
who have neither learning, wisdom, nor experience ? Few 
things could grieve us more, than that any into whose hands 
these pages may fall should draw from them a supposed encour- 
agement of the rash and arrogant levity with which young peo 
pie sometimes reject the opinions in which they have been 
brought up, hecause they are the opinions of their parents or 
teachers. We have urged them to inquire and judge for them- 
selves, in accordance with the Apostle's injunction, " to try all 
things, and hold fast that which is good," because every ra- 
tional and responsible bemg is bound to know the grounds of 
his convictions, and the principles on which he acts. But they 
must remember, that when they reject an opinion sanctioned by 
parental authority, by the church to which they belong, or by 
the general assent of the country in which they live, the burden 
of proof lies with them. They are bound to show on what 
grounds they dissent from opinions which have so great weight 
of authority on their side ; and if they have sense and candor, 

* We owe this view of our Saviour's words on that occasion to an ad- 
mirable sermon preached by Mr. Sortain, at Brighton, October, 1848. 

38* 
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they will learn iu this process of inquiry and proof a practical 
lesson of humility, more effectual than any sermon on the duty 
of passive submission to authority. We believe that there would 
be far greater tolerance of dissent in religious opinions were 
the generality of persons taught by personal experience the dif- 
ficulty of attaining even proximate truth, and brought thereby 
to the humbling consciousness of their own fallibility ; for we 
generally find that the most dogmatic in the assertion of their 
own views, and the most intolerant of any dissent from them, 
are those who have taken their religion, as they do their dress, 
from the customs of the country they live in, and have never suffi- 
ciently looked into its evidences to understand even the nature of 
the proofs on which it rests, or of the attacks directed against it. 

We should have dwelt less earnestly and less strongly upon 
the erroneous views of religion noticed in this chapter, did we 
not feel convinced that their practical influence is as injurious 
as it is extensive. By giving a sectarian and irrational aspect 
to the Christian faith, they deprive it of that very character of 
universality which stamps it as Divine. If we reduce our re- 
ligion to a system of theological propositions, or of peculiar 
forms of prayer and church government, it becomes applicable 
only to individuals of certain times and countries. As human 
intelligence expands, as knowledge increases and throws new 
light on every subject, such a system must grow obsolete ; and 
from the error of regarding it as identified with religion arises 
a twofold danger ; on the one hand, pious but weak minds are 
led to regard all progress, all knowledge, as inimical to religion ; 
on the other, bolder and stronger minds are tempted to regard 
religion as inimical to human progress, or at least as a system 
quite apart from the great interests and duties of life. Both 
views are almost equally injurious to the spread of true piety 
and true civilization. They separate that which should be in- 
dissolubly united, — the noblest interests of man's soul, and his 
practical duties. 

This separation between our religious and our secular life, to 
which we have so often before alluded, is, we believe, more per- 
nicious in its effects than any other single error whatever. The 
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error assumes a different form according to the stronger or 
weaker religious feelings of the person who holds it With one 
class, religious emotions and doctrinal practices are alone con- 
sidered worthy to occupy a Christian, and the daily duties, the 
necessary relaxations, all the pursuits, in short, which cannot be 
considered strictly devotional, are not indeed renounced, for 
that were impossible, but excluded^ from the pale of religious 
principle, and for that very reason placed under the influence of 
lower motives, and carried on but too often in a lower spirit, than 
that of the mere worldly man of honor. With the great mass 
of the world, again, religion is a thing of Sundays and holi- 
days, limited to church-going and Bible-reading, and entirely ex- 
cluded from the domain of active, every-day life, in which the 
attempt to act on avowedly religious principles would be 
laughed at as enthusiasm. In both cases the result is the same, 
i. e. to limit the influence of religion to one class of feelings 
and actions, and to bring it down from its real position as a uni- 
versal and governing principle to a partial and subordinate one. 
It is to this and similar errors that we must attribute the slow 
and imperfect advance of the world in moral improvement, as 
compared with the rapid development of material civilization. 
To them we may trace the infidelity that has everywhere 
dogged the steps of superstition, and that melancholy incon- 
sistency between the principles and the practice of religious 
communities which too nearly justifies the taunt of the unbe- 
liever. As we look around on the mass of ignorance and vice 
which festers beneath the surface of society, and painfully 
meditate on the low tone of morals, the low. views of human 
life, which pervade every cl€iss, and make the reformer at times 
despair of his kind, the question is again and again forced upon 
us, Could these things be in the nineteenth century of Chris- 
tianity, had its true end, the moral purification and progressive 
improvement of man, never been lost sight of in undue atten- 
tion to means, — had the teaching been as enlightened and 
comprehensive as it has been general, — had diflTerences of 
opinion and form been merged in the unity of that Spirit which 
breathes " Glory to God on high, and on earth peace, and good- 
will towards men " ? 
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The wider view of religion we have striven to sketch out 
excludes all division between religious and secular duty, be- 
tween reason and the moral emotions. It may clothe itself 
at different epochs in different forms, and according to the 
progress of knowledge admit different views of religious truths, 
but the vital principle of love to God, producing entire obe- 
dience to his will, remains the same, applicable to all times, 
to all countries, and to every diversity of intellect. It is the 
principle which runs through every page of the Gospel, — 
which inspired the life and death of our master, Christ, — 
which breathes in the teaching of his Apostles, giving unity to 
the whole, notwithstanding minor differences and discrepancies ; 
it is the same principle which forms the groundwork of Chris- 
tian morals in which all sects are agreed, whatever their doc- 
trinal differences, and which, we earnestly hope, will, as preju- 
dices decay, as knowledge and tolerance increase, manifest 
itself in nobler forms, a loftier faith, a wider charity, till the 
life of individuals and of society shall become the expres- 
sion of Grod's will in man's destiny, and our Saviour's prayer 
be realized, that " His will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven." 

But if this hope is ever to be realized, it must be through the 
agency of women. Every lasting social reform must, as we 
said in the first pages of this book, take root in home education ; 
men may discover truth and lay down principles, but women 
alone can give those principles vital power over the heart, by 
associating them with the strongest feelings of our nature. It 
is to the religion of the mother we must look to mould the re- 
ligious feeling of the child ; it is the atmosphere which surrounds 
the cradle, whether it be that of the peasant or the prince, which 
determines whether the germs of virtue, piety, and holiness, 
which lie in each infant soul, shall be developed into vigorous 
and fruitful life, or die ere they have put forth one bud of prom- 
ise. It is the mother's influence, the mother's character, giving 
certain and visible reality to the unseen truths she teaches, 
which must enable the young spirit to struggle against the pas- 
sions excited by the ever-present temptations of sense. But, 
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alas, if we look around us, where do we see such religious edu- 
cation as this ? Instead of it we find children diligently in- 
structed in the catechism, made to learn by rote collects and 
articles of faith which are necessarily incomprehensible to 
them. To this is added the daily reading of portions of Scrip- 
ture, too long to admit of any thing like sufficient explanation, 
even if the portions were chosen with any reference to the age 
and powers of comprehension of the child ; ♦ perhaps these 
portions are the psalms and lessons for the day, which must 
often convey no clearer idea to his mind than the same words 
written in Greek or Hebrew characters ; and to which, if he be 
not too weary to attach any meaning at all, he will necessarily 
attach a >vrong one. Prayers are taught and repeated in the 
same mechanical manner ; the child does not pray, but " says 
his prayers," to the mother or governess, who listens as to any 
other lesson. In this manner the ear and memory are familiar- 
ized with the words of Scripture, and the mother flatters her- 
self that, though their meaning is lost upon the child for the 
present, in after years the verbal knowledge so acquired will 
recur, and produce on the ripened mind the fruits of piety and 
holiness. The real result, however, is sadly different. Relig- 
ion is inevitably associated in the mind of a child, so taught, 
with the dulness and weariness of this solemn repetition of in- 
comprehensible words; no feeling having been awakened by 
the process, none will be recalled again when memory recurs 
to it. The unfortunate association will alone remain strong 
and vivid in his mind, and it is doubtful whether words made so 
familiar, and yet so uninteresting, will ever, even after the lapse 
of years and the full growth of intellect, have for him the same 
freshness and force and living beauty as for another. The best 
that can be hoped from such training, as regards boys, is, that 
they may carry away from it some vague and superstitious no- 
tion of future reward and punishment, which shall act in some 
degree as a moral restraint when passion is not too strong to be 

• We ourselves have seen, in infant schools, supposed to be very well 
conducted, children of five and six, reading the most difficult passages of 
St. Paul's Epistles, as the portion of Scripture for the dajr'. 
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kept within bounds ; and which in later years, when worldly 
pleasures have palled, and the temptations of youth are no 
longer felt, and the thoughts of death cannot be evaded, shall 
produce a formal habit of church-going and Bible-reading, to 
prove the man's decorous Christianity to himself and to the 
world. We believe that many religious mothers do more by 
this erroneous teaching to blunt their sons' natural sense of re- 
ligion, and to prepare the way for indifference or aversion to 
it, than could be effected by all the scoffing and boyish impiety 
of school or college. With girls the result is less manifestly 
evil, partly owing to the stronger religious feeling belonging to 
their sex, and partly because, irreligion being looked upon as 
disgraceful in a woman, they are saved from the temptations to 
it which their brothers are inevitably exposed to. But the mis- 
chief though less flagrant is not less real, and the daughters in- 
herit their mothers' narrow and superstitious piety to transmit it 
in their turn to another generation. 

Much of this evil springs from the supposition that religious 
feeling is quite different from any other feeling ; that it is inde- 
pendent of human means, and will come at God's appointed 
time, whether we prepare the way for it or not. Experience, 
however, teaches us the contrary. There is an inherent ten- 
dency in man to look up to a higher power than his own, and 
according as this tendency is cultivated or neglected, the result 
is irreligion, or superstition, or true and enlightened piety. The 
tendency shows itself in some form of worship, even in the 
rudest and most barbarous nations. In the child, its first mani- 
festation is reverence for the parent, who to him is the visible 
representative of that higher power his infant faculties cannot 
yet conceive. On this feeling a wise mother will lay the foun- 
dation of religious training. She will lead her child's mind 
from the visible parent on earth to the invisible Father in 
heaven. She will ground the duty of obedience to her, on the 
duty of obedience to Him who has appointed her as his repre- 
sentative ; she will gently but steadily train up the feelings of 
love and gratitude and reverence which, under her influence, 
will arise spontaneously in her child's heart to the Source of all 
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goodness and wisdom. She will take care that, when the Bible 
is opened, it shall not be as a lesson-book ; nor the words she 
hopes to stamp on that plastic mind as the indelible law of con- 
science, be learnt by rote as a cabalistic charm ; but she will 
herself impress them carefully and reverently, " line upon line, 
precept upon precept," so as to convey a distinct idea to the 
mind, and to awaken the feeling which shall give them power 
over the heart. Her own soul-felt piety will be breathed into 
her child by her manner, by her few and simple words, ex- 
pressing the depth and earnestness of her conviction, and far 
more by the consistency of her life with her teaching. The 
niother who has so trained her son may safely trust him even 
among the temptations of a public school, or the Worse tempta- 
tions of the world. He will not, indeed, escape doubt or error, 
but the doubt will not harden into indifference to truth, — the 
error will not sink into habitual vice. The indelible associa- 
tions of childhood will ever bind the thoughts of religion and 
virtue with all that endeared his childhood's home, with his ear- 
liest and purest feelings, and with the holiest love man is capa- 
ble of feeling, — the love of a son for his mother. 

Would that we had the tongue of men and of angels to im- 
press these things on the hearts of women, to waken them from 
their long dream of vain or solemn frivolity to a sense of the 
full power and importance of their influence on social improve- 
ment or decay! Would that we could convince them that 
Providence, by excluding them from the strife and struggle of 
public life, from the active competition for earthly rewards, has 
appointed them a nobler office, — the guardianship of every 
purer feeling which tends to a goal beyond this earth, — the 
training of that in the human soul which is immortal ! 

But ere we can train this spiritual life in another, we must 
have trained it in ourselves. We must have made the principle 
of obedience to the whole of God's will, through love to him, as 
the source of goodness, wisdom, and truth, the governing idea 
of our system of life, the crowning aim of our self-education. 
We need not enter into any detail of the means whigh Christi- 
anity supplies for the training and fostering of this principle of 
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spiritual life. The Gospel, with its high and unchanging stand- 
ard, is in every hand, and the conscience which is deaf to its 
clear and simple precepts, the heart that wants any impulse 
stronger than its words of divine love and mercy, the soul that 
cannot he stirred by its glorious hopes, can gain nothing from 
human aid. We would rather dwell upon the influence of such 
a principle upon our daily life and character. 

That it is the fountain-head of every virtue is too obvious to 
need mentioning ; but there are some virtues which are its more 
immediate and especial results, and by our progress in which 
we may best test the strength of religious principle in our own 
hearts. The deep humility which is the natural attitude of the 
mind habitually looking up to the type of Divine perfection ; 
the wide and tender charity which reflects in human character 
and actions the benevolence of the Deity ; the resignation which 
accepts every event as the result of His laws whose will is per- 
fect goodness and perfect wisdom ; the serene cheerfulness 
which springs from the peace of a heart whose treasure is gar- 
nered up there, " where moth and rust doth not corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal " ; — these are the attributes by 
which the Christian should be known, — but if we apply the 
test, how many shall dare to call' themselves Christians? We 
might almost say, that these are the features most generally 
absent from the character of those who claim for themselves, in 
our day, the exclusive right to be deemed religious ; — or, at 
least, that the opposite defects of presumption, intolerance, irri- 
tability, and moroseness, too often give the tone to writing and 
speaking on religious subjects. It has been truly said, that " to 
be good and disagreeable is high treason against virtue," and 
the saying applies with double force to religion. Judged by this 
standard, how many of us are traitors to their own faith ! Some 
people seem to think, that, when they have obeyed the positive 
moral precepts of the Gospel, they have done all it was their 
duty to do. They care not how many hearts they repel, how 
many minds they disgust, by the unattractiveness of their piety, 
and seen^ to think that they best obey the precept of loving not 
the world, by giving the world every cause to hate them. Un- 
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fortunately, the dislike they so justly inspire is transferred from 
them to the faith they profess, and the noblest, the most benign, 
and the most comprehensive of religions is contemned as harsh, 
and low, and narrow, because harsh, and low, and narrow minds 
have adopted it for their own.* The verdict is a natural one ; 
men judge of the tree by its fruits, and conclude that to be a 
bramble on which they And thorns instead of figs. If, then, we 
really love our religion, and wish to see its influence extended, 
we shall strive to make it beautiful and winning, no less than 
estimable. Had this been ever the aim of Christians, — had 
religion been ever inseparably connected, by the lives of its 
professors, with every thing that is noble in human aspirations, 
every thing tender and holy in human affections, every thing 
beautfful and refined which appeals to the taste and imagination 
of man, — we^might still, indeed, hear the doubt of the sceptic, 
bat it wottld be that scepticism only which doubts of virtue be- 
cause incapable of believing in any thing but vice. We should 
be spared the deep pain of seeing good and high-minded men 
turning away from a religion dishonored and desecrated in their 
eyes by the character of its professors. 

We have no words to express the inestimable value of religion 
to our own minds, wholly independent of the influence we exer- 
cise upon others. It is truly the " pearl of great price," the 
" one thing needful," because it includes all others. Under its 
influence life is at once harmonized and ennobled. It strength- 
ens the obligation of eveiy duty, by making it an act of obedi- 
ence to God ; it sanctions the exercise of every aflection, the 
development of every faculty, the enjoyment of every innocent 
pleasure, by teaching us to regard our improvement and happi- 
ness as the express design of a benevolent Creator ; it softens 
every sorrow, by faith in the fatherly love of Him who sends us 
the trial ; it smooths the jarring discrepancies between our 
earthly cares and our heavenward meditations, and blends all 
the different and apparently discordant notes of life's long scale 



* See Foster's Essays. Essay on the Aversion of Men of Taste to 
Evangelical Religion. 
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into one noble melody of homage to God. Above all, it exalts 
and animates the mind with the lofty hope of a future and im- 
mortal existence, in which every noble faculty shall be perfected, 
every highest aspiration realized, and the truth, goodness, and 
beauty we have sincerely, though imperfectly, loved and sought 
on earth shall be fully revealed to us in the ineffable presence 
of God. 
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The (leriders of female education are accustomed to say that com- 
mon sense is a sufficient guide for women in their narrow sphere of 
life, and that deeper intellectual attainments would only lead them 
astray from that simple and straightforward guide. We have ourselves 
offered some remarks on the nature and value of common sense, as 
opposed to a cultivated understanding (Chap. V. § 2), but we can- 
not resist quoting here a passage from Archbishop Whately, which 
places the subject in a forcible light. ** By common sense," he re- 
marks, *' is meant, I apprehend (when the term is used with any dis- 
tinct meaning), an exercise of the judgment, unaided by any art or 
system of rules, such an exercise as we must necessarily employ in 
numberless cases of daily occurrence, in which, having no established 
principles to guide us, — no line of procedure, as it were, distinctly 
chalked out, — we must needs act on the best extemporaneous conjec- 
tures we can form. He who is eminently skilful in doing this is said 
to possess a superior degree of common sense. But that common 
sense is only our second best guide, — that the rules of art, if judicious- 
ly framed, are always desirable when they can be had, is an assertion, 
for the truth of which I may appeal to the testimony of mankind in 
general, which is so much the more valuable, inasmuch as it may be 
accounted the testimony of adversaries. For the generality have a 
strong predilection in favor of common sense, except in those points in 
which they respectively possess the knowledge of a system of rules ; 
but in these points they deride any one who trusts to unaided common 
sense. A sailor, e. g,j will, perhaps, despise the pretensions of med- 
ical men, and prefer treating a disease by common sense ; but he 
would ridicule the proposal of navigating a ship by common sense, 
.without regard to the maxims of nautical art. A physician, again, 
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will perhaps contemn systems of political economy, of logic or meta- 
physics, and insist on the superior wisdom of trusting to commoa 
sense in such matters ; but he would never approve of trusting to 
common sense in the treatment of diseases. Neither, ag^in, would 
the architect recommend a reliance on common sense alone in build- 
ing, nor the musician in music, to the neglect of those systems of rules 
which, in their respective arts, have been deduced from scientific rea- 
soning, aided by experience. And the induction might be extended 
to every department of practice. Since, therefore, each gives the 
preference to unassisted common sense only in those cases where he 
himself has nothing else to trust to, and invariably resorts to the rules 
of art, wherever he possesses the knowledge of them, it is plain that 
mankind universally bear their testimony, though unconsciously, and 
oflen unwillingly, to the preferableness of systematic knowledge to 
conjectural judgments."* Now, to apply this to the case of women, 
men are necessarily ignorant in great measure of the difficulties or 
trials of their position ; often strangely indifferent to some of their 
most important duties, — and thoughtlessly satisfied of the happiness 
of a condition to which they cannot themselves be subjected ; they 
judge, therefore, on the subject as the sailor judges concerning medi- 
cal practice, and the medical man concerning navigation, and thence 
pronounce that " common sense " is quite sufficient for women. 
The decision is echoed by such among the latter, who, assuming they 
possess common sense, are ignorant of the nature of that cultivation 
which they reject as superfluous. They decide that common sense is 
a sufficient guide in the education of their children, and in meddling 
with the moral and religious instruction of their inferiors ; but it may 
be doubted if they would keep a cook who proceeded on the same 
principles to make a pudding. 

* Preface to Elements of Logic. 
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We did not attempt entering into the subject of evidence when 
speaking (Chap. V.) of the various degrees of probability and proof, as 
we considered it too wide and abstruse a question to be discussed with- 
in such narrow limits ; but in speaking of the study of Scripture evi- 
dences, we think it may not be useless to point out very briefly the 
general method of collecting and examining evidence, in order to show 
the young reader what kind and degree of caution and critical dis- 
crimination are necessary, not only in this all-important question of 
religion, but in every question depending on the correctness of facts, 
and on the validity of testimony. 

In the first case, that is, when our conclusion depends on the cor- 
rectness of facts, the principal points to be attended to are these : — 
1st. The careful collection and examination of all the facts, bearing 
upon the question, attending particularly to the character of the facts, 
80 as to admit none that do not so bear upon it 2dly. The separation 
of adventitious or unimportant circumstances in the facts from what 
is uniform and essential, and which, therefore, may be safely reasoned 
upon. 3dly. The comparison of facts so as to trace their relation to 
each other, whether of resemblance, of analogy, or of cause and ef- 
fect. 4thly. From the comparison of a large number of facts to 
arrive at a general principle or relation common to them all ; — this 
last is generalization, or the induction of principles or general laws.* 
This process must be gone through equally in moral as in scientific 
reasoning, but the latter has always this advantage, that we can at 
each step test its accuracy by actual experiment. If the result of the 

* For a beantifal example of this process in scientific reasoning, vre- 
refer our readers to Sir J. HerscheFs Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy, p. 159. 
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experiments do not bear out our reasoning, we are certain that the 
latter is fallacious in itself, or that we have left out of account some 
essential data, and we are saved from the danger of grounding further 
conclusions upon it. With regard to moral reasoning, experiment is 
out of the question. We cannot place human beings in certain given 
circumstances, and test by the results the accuracy of our theoretical 
reasoning ; we are forced to content ourselves with the inaperfect test 
afforded by circumstances similar to those we have reasoned upon, 
and by the probabilities, — resting on general principles of human 
nature, — that human beings, placed so and so, would act in such and 
such a manner ; but the whole train of reasoning may be invalidated 
by some accidentally disturbing cause, which it is equally impossible 
to foresee or wholly to account for. This at once explains why so 
many moral and political questions are yet surrounded with doubt 
and difficulty, while physical science is triumphantly sweeping from 
its path every obstacle to the dominion of man over the material 
world. 

When the conclusions to be examined rest upon testimony, then our 
reasoning must be directed to ascertain the value of the testimony, in- 
dependently of any opinions concerning the value of the conclusions 
themselves. In receiving a statement on testimony, the first point to 
examine is the character of the witness. If we have any personal 
knowledge of him, we decide, according to what we know of his gen- 
eral accuracy, regard for truth, and power of conveying distinctly the 
facts he professes to bear witness to, what value is to be attached to 
the correctness of his statement. We must then take into account the 
possible sources of error, the prejudices most likely to bias his per- 
ceptions, the motives he may have for speaking or concealing the 
truth, the opportunities of knowledge he possesses, and draw our con- 
clusion accordingly. If the witness be a stranger to us, or a writer 
of some former period, of course the difficulty of ascertaining the 
value of his testimony is increased tenfold. In the latter case — 
which includes almost all historical evidence — we must supply the 
deficiency of personal knowledge by the general testimony of the 
writer's contemporaries, as to his character, credibility, &c., and seek 
in the state of opinions and the manners of the period for the causes 
likely to affect his statement. In all cases where we receive facts on 
testimony, we must take into account the intrinsic probability of the 
fact itself. A probable event may be received on testimony, quite 
insufficient to prove an improbable one. The accordance of a fact 
with other facts or general laws previously known is in itself strong 
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evidenee of its truth.* We require, for instance, very much stronger 
evidence of a miracle than of an event in accordance with the ordinary 
laws of nature ; and it is a most important exercise of reason, to de- 
cide on this evidence what it would be scepticism to reject, or credu- 
lity to admit. 

In most subjects we rest partly on facts, partly on testimony ; hence, 
both must be inquired into, and the result of each investigation will 
influence our conclusion from the other. We must, however, take 
great care not to allow this influence too much weight. For instance, 
the facts alleged may be proved false, and yet the character of the wit- 
ness on whose authority they rest may remain unimpeached. Thus 
Pascal testified to the truth of the miracles of Port-Royal, which have 
since been proved completely false ; but we cannot therefore doubt the 
honesty of Pascal, nor the force of his genius, when unclouded by 
religious superstition. In the same manner, conclusions may be proved 
utterly absurd, without invalidating the truth of the facts on which 
they rest, because the facts themselves may have been correctly ob- 
served, though the observer's mind was incapable of reasoning justly 
upon them. The changes of the seasons, and the alternations of day 
and night, were matters of daily correct observation, while the theo- 
ries built on them were wholly untenable ; so it is in many less obvious 
instances, when we are too apt to throw a subject aside altogether, 
because some speculation concerning it has been proved erroneous, as, 
fur example, in some questions of political economy, and in the re- 
searches upon mesmerism. 

In examining writings, internal evidence is sometimes the strongest 
we can obtain. This is found in the general tone of a work, in the 
agreement of its several parts with each other, in the general character 
of truth which pervades it, the impressions of which we gain from 
numerous small particulars that seem to attest the writer's fairness 
and intentional accuracy. A large portion of the argument in Paley's 
" Horae Pauline " depends on this kind of evidence, and the moral 
evidence of Christianity, which, as we have said, bears so much weight 
in itself as to be almost independent of external testimony, is founded 
in great measure on an appeal to the same principles. A fact cannot, 
indeed, be directly proved upon such evidence, but we acquire a moral 
certainty of its truth, which is equivalent in the mind to positive proof. 
Facts of a supernatural kind may rest upon testimony so strong, that 
we acquire a moral certainty of their truth, because it would seenf 
more impossible that such testimony should be false, tha<i that the fact 

* See Chap. V. § 2, and Chap. XIV. on " Evidences f Religion." 
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should actually have occurred. Circumstantial evidence, which ev- 
ries so much weight in our courts of law, produces, in the same man- 
ner, moral certainty, though direct proof cannot be obtained ; a number 
of facts are verified, and, in the absence of the conclusive fact which 
would constitute the direct proof, these are considered sufficiently cor- 
rect premises to justify a verdict. 

The young reader must remember, that it is not only in judging such 
difficult points as we have instanced, that the rules we have pointed 
out require to be observed. They are applicable more or less strictly 
to every question on which we have to form a judgment. Whenever 
we are required to act on certain grounds, or to judge of the actions of 
others, to form an opinion on any of the numberless statements, public 
and private, which daily come before us, something of the same pro- 
cess must be gone through, to ascertain the truth or probability of the 
facts, or the accuracy of the inferences drawn from them. Well or 
ill, we all do this ; we all carry on an operation we call reasoning, 
and are too apt to give the name of conclusions to our assumptions, or 
of convictions to our credulity ; but the soundness of our judgments in 
such matters will depend on the care with which we have trained and 
exercised our reason. It cannot be too often repeated to the young, 
especially those of our sex, that accuracy of reasoning is not a bright 
weapon, to be handled only on days of parade, or on occasions of press- 
ing danger, but an instrument of daily use, and which, by that daily 
use, is best perfected against a time of greater trial. 



THE END. 
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